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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


F. R. S. remarks: ‘‘ It would require 
more than the authority of Lord Brougham 
to persuade the world that Dr. Johnson 
could deliberately write nonsense ; but his 
lordship has accused him of so doing. It 
seems impossible that any one who had 
read the vigorous and pious lines that 
conclude the poem on the Vanity of Human 
Wishes, could so much forget them as to 
substitute one word for another, and him- 
self be the author of nonsense. In Lord 
Brougham’s second volume of Lives of 
Men of Letters and Science, he compares 
(p. 75) the merits of Dryden and Johnson, 
and says, ‘In the concluding passage of 
the satire the two artists approach each 
other, and the original, more nearly, but 
Dryden is considerably above Johnson. 


‘ A soul that can securely death defy, 
And count it nature’s privilege to die,’ 


is given much better, with more spirit, 


and very closely, than by 


‘For faith, that, panting for a happier 
seat 

Counts death kind nature’s signal of 
retreat.’ ”’ 


And then he adds, ‘ Dryden has nothing 
which corresponds to the unintelligible 
verse, 


‘For nature, sovereign o’er transmuted 
ill.’”’ 

Bat it is Lord Brougham himself who has 

made it unintelligible. Johnson’s line is 


‘ For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted 
ill.’ 


It is to be hoped, for the credit of the 
critic and the poet, that this inconceivable 
oversight will be corrected in a future 
edition.” 

A remarks: ‘“‘At p. 182 mention is 
made of a letter having been read at the 
Society of Antiquaries, from ‘ some person 
resident at Rome in 1721,’ giving some 
interesting particulars as to the so-called 
Pretender. It is to be regretted that the 
members of the society should be supplied 
with crambe bis cocta, as this letter is no 


original communication, nor by any means 


uncommon. It was first printed in 1721, 
and, in 1844, reprinted in the first volume 
of the ‘ Spottiswoode Miscellany,’ edited 
by Mr. Maidment, who has added to it 
some valuable notes. Indeed, the two 
volumes of this miscellany are among the 
most curious contributions to Scottish 
literature recently published, While re- 


ferring to the ‘ Auld Stuarts,’ I may state 
that at the sale of a very nice small cabinet 
of pictures, in Tait’s rooms here (at Edin- 
burgh), on the last anniversary of King 
Charles’s dccapitation, a portrait of Car- 
dinal York, when a young man, from the 
Muti Villa at Frascati, was sold for 16/. 16s. 
And the same Cardinal’s episcopal mitre 
of white silk, in its case, stamped with the 
royal arms of England, together with his 
Eminence’s red cap, or beretfo, worn as 
Cardinal, produced 97.198. 6d. Except 
for associations, the intrinsic value of these 
two articles (the cap being miserably moth- 
eaten) is somewhat about 5s. Gd. These, 
and the portrait, were purchased by the 
Rev. J. Hamilton Gray (husband to the 
authoress on Etrurian Sepulchres). The 
authenticity of the Cardinal’s head-gear 
was attested by the Marchese Malatesta, 
heir of Cardinal York’s executor, Mon- 
signor Cesarini.’”’ 

A. B. can supply no information re- 
garding Sir Alexander Cumming’s MSS. 
(inquired after in p. 114) but will be very 
thankful if T. will impart the information 
he seems to possess relative to the birth, 
parentage, &c. of the said Baronet, or a 
reference to any printed document from 
which the object of his inquiry can be 
obtained. He married Elizabeth Dennie, 
one of the co-heiresses of Wm. Dennie, 
of Punkchurch, Gloucestershire, the last 
of that branch of one of the wealthiest and 
most influential county families. 

A Correspondent would feel obliged for 
information respecting the marriages of 
the children (especially of the daughters) 
of Henry Hastings, grandson of Sir Henry 
Hastings (who was knighted by James I. 
in 1603, and who died in 1629) by his 4th 
son, Anthony. Henry Hastings is stated 
to have established himself in Ireland, and 
to have left a family at his decease. Also, 
when the aforesaid Henry Hastings went 
over to that country, in what county he 
settled, and the arms borne by him. 

E. wishes to know what became of the 
oak carvings, when St. Katharine’s Hos- 
pital near the Tower was demolished, 
particularly the heads of Edward the Third 
and Queen Philippa, figured in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for August, 1782.— 
We hope our correspondent will find they 
were removed to the new chapel erected 
in the Regent’s Park, as we remember 
that its architect, Ambrose Poynter, esq. 
carefully removed some of the most in- 
teresting features of the old church. 
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A Book of Roxburghe Ballads. Edited by John Payne Collier, Esq. 4to. 


VERY many years have elapsed since we first saw these ballads, in their 
rich and portly volumes, at the sale of the Duke of Roxburghe’s library in 
St. James’s-square, where we looked over them in company with the late 
Mr. Gifford. Another long interval took place and we again beheld them 
reclining on the sofa in Mr. Rodd’s drawing room ; and we now for a third 
time see the same work, having shed its old coat—pellem exuta senecte— 
bright with the polish of criticism, and adorned with the embellishments of 
the modern press.* What portion of the original Mr. Collier has extracted 
he has not unfortunately told us; and we are somewhat in the dark as to the 
principles on which the selection has been made, and whether the greater 
part of those which he has left has been previously printed in former col- 
lections. We have great confidence in Mr. Collier’s knowledge, discretion; 





* Mr. Collier has a note regarding the fate of these Roxburghe Ballads when in the 
possession of the late Mr. Bright, who, he says, kept them out of sight, and also con- 
cealed his possession of the York Miracle Plays. Now to this we have to observe 
that, besides Mr. Bright being in his habits, and from his health, a ‘‘retired gentleman,’ 
he had, at great cost, formed a large and most curious collection of old poetry, of which 
these volumes alluded to formed a part; that among these books he spent the greater 
part of his time, was intimately acquainted with their contents, and had his life been 
prolonged, would doubtless have presented us with much curious information, the 
result of his continued labours. To such persons as Mr. Bright we never should 
grudge the sole and unparticipated possession of their own volumes, acquired by large 
sacrifices of money, and designed for their own improvement, and ultimately for the 
information of others. We cannot admit that the same rule is to be applied to such 
libraries as those of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord F, Egerton as to Mr. Bright’s, 
who himself is the workman as well as the proprietor. We do not know who pos- 
sesses the York Miracle Plays: from his outbidding the British Museum it is clear he 
sets a high value upon them, and may probably have his own views as to their future 
publication. Lastly, we say on this subject, though few would deny the application of 
so enlightened a critic and editor as Mr. Collier is acknowledged to be, yet he must 
be aware that there are floating on the great sea of literature at the present time very 
many who, stimulated only by the hope of gain, enter unprepared upon undertakings 
which they are incompetent to fulfil, and then call for assistance on others whose 
collections have been probably the laborious result of years, formed with a discrimi- 
nating purpose, and increased by a well-directed and long-continued application. We 
think no general rule can be laid down on this subject. The cheerful and willing 
satisfaction of granting, or the painful necessity of refusal, must depend on the nature 
of the particular application, on its intended purpose, and on the quarter from which it 
comes. When the old scholars wrote on the title-pages of their books their own 
names, and added “Et Amicorum,’’ and when the former possessor of the MS, alluded 
to adopted as his motto od xrnois adda xpnors, literature was ina very different state 
from what it is in the present day, when it would seem often nearer toa public benefit to 
be too close than too liberal of our literary treasures ; for what can we suppose to be the 
ordinary and average value of editorial labours, when such learned societies as the 
Shakspere and Percy have permitted some works to be edited under their auspices, by 
persons either incompetent to their work or too careless to execute it with becoming 
attention to their own reputation or the just demands of their readers? We know 
some to whom we would freely impart every thing we possess ; we know some also to 
whom every thing we must refuse. 
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and taste; but we think that the titles, or perhaps initial verses, of the 
entire collection might have been given, which it would not be advisable, 
in these days of delicacy and refinement, to reprint. 

The present volume contains fifty-five ballads,* written expressly for the 
amusement of the lower orders in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles, 


and sung in the most frequented thoroughfares. 


As regards their charac- 


ter, style, and their merit, we will give the judgment of the editor :-—f 


“ It would be manifestly unfair to judge 
of them by the standard usually applied to 
thehigher classes of poetry although poetry 
of no inferior description will occasionally 
be found in them; nor are their merits to 
be measured by the easier process of com- 
parison with well-known works, in some 
respects similar. The volumes of Percy 
and Ritson are composed of mixed speci- 
mens. Sometimes, it is true, they were 


addressed to general auditors, but they are 
often the compositions of writers in the 
superior grades of life, and were intended 
for the gratification of more refined society. 
As an assemblage of popular poetry it 
has no precedent ; it is different from any 
other production of the kind hitherto pub- 
lished; and, asin its substance it is pecu- 
liar, we have made its form and appear- 
ance correspond with the substance.” 


To these observations of the editor there is little to object; and we 
should be only inclined to add, that, being the production of so many 
various authors, there is of course no distinguishing style pervading the 
whole; that some are infinitely superior to others, and that a few, perhaps 
a very few, possess little poetical merit, and are chiefly valuable for their 
illustration of the several customs, habits, and manners contemporaneous 
with the writer.{ Such, however, must be the case in all collections of our 





* Ritson distinguishes the Jal/ad as a mere narrative composition from the song. 
See Preface to English Songs, p.ii. And again, in his Essay,—‘‘ With us songs of 
sentiment, expressive, and even descriptive, are properly termed songs, in contra- 
distinction to mere narrative compositions, which we now denominate dallads. A 
Similar idea is adopted by the Spaniards,”’ &c. p. 1. Pinkerton, in his Dissertation 
on the Tragic Ballad, says, “That species of poetry which we denominate ballad is 
peculiar to a barbarous period. In an advanced state of the arts the comic ballad 
assumes the form of the song or sonnet, and the tragic or heroic ballad that of the 
higher ode.” p. xxxiv. Thus Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast would appear to be a kind 
of ballad-ode. Dr. Aikin, in his elegant essay prefixed to his songs, says, “ The 
ballad may be considered as the native species of poetry of this country, it being the 
rude uncultivated verse in which the popular taste of the time was recorded.” p. 26. 
The favourite topics of the ancient he considers to be ‘the history of victories, the 
prowess of kings, and the adventures of the legendary saint or the knight errant ; 
afterwards the term ballad was brought to signify a comic story told in familiar 
language, and used for ridicule and satire. Such are the ballads comprehended between 
tue time of Charles the Second’s reign and the days of Swift and Pope.” p. 29. How- 
ever it is right to keep this distinction between the ballad and the song in view, yet 
the words are promiscuously used, even by the most accurate writers, e2. gr.: Percy 
gives “‘the ancient dallad of Chevy Chace.’’ “The fine heroic song,” he adds, “of 
Chevy Chace has ever been admired by competent judges.” So Addison :— An 
ancient song or ballad that is the delight of the common people,” &c. Spectator 
nig? aga ‘‘ The Dragon of Wantley” Percy calls both a ballad and a song, vol. iii, 
p- * 

+ The names of the authors of the ballads are as follows. P.7, Richard Bar ; 
p- 42, Thomas Churchyard ; p. 55, John Carre, 1573 (a new name) ; p- Pye wager 
1564; p. 135, John Heywood; p. 139, Elderton; p. 153, Edward Ford; p, 189 
Thomas Nelson, temp. Elizabeth (a new name); p. 237, Martin Parker ; p- 249, 
Lawrence Price (Civil Wars) ; p. 254, N. P. (unknown) ; p- 298, John Wade seven. 
a aes (a new name). . 

¢ The following is a list of those which we consider the cleverest an inte- 
resting ballads in the volume. 1. Ragged, and Torn, and True, p. 26; 4 The Devi 
and the Scold, p. 35; 3. Mock Begger’s Hall, p. 49; 4. Soldier's Repentance, p. 64 ; 
5. My Wife will be my Master, p. 85; 6. The Devil driven away by Women, Pp. 
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older poetry : so unequal were the productions of the best writers that we 
must be prepared to make large allowances for those of inferior and 
secondary talent ; but if on the one hand they are to be placed in the scale 
of poetic excellence so much below the romantic lays and ballads of our 
own and sister country, in picturesque language, simple. description, and 
exquisite pathos,* as well as in rich native humour and characteristic 
touches of common life, they are infinitely superior to the general mass of 
the political ballads, which followed so closely upon them, and which, 
being written on the spur of the occasion, in the heats of party warfare, 
and under the pressure of temporary expedients, are often so incorrect and 
unfinished in expression and measure as to injure their effect, whether in 
their light comic banter and jocular sarcasm, or in their expression of more 
bitter feeling, and the severity of malignant wit.+ ..Upon the whole these 
ballads form a valuable addition to that class of poetry to which they belong, 
and of which we had only a few scattered specimens before ; and we hope, 
when this impression (to which, for its appropriate elegance and form, we 
give all praise) is sold, that Mr. Collier will afford one more accessible to 
such purses as ours, exhausted at once by the united drainage of Church 
and State, by ecclesiastical exaction and the exigencies of the Exchequer, 
so that we say with the poet Cowper, that we have nothing on our shelves 
but a few stray volumes of our own manufacture, an old Concordance 
bound in “ good cow-hide,” and a bundle or two of single sermons, kindly 
presented to us by their generous authors. 


Much information will be found regarding the poetry in Mr. Collier's In- 
troduction, and as the book, both from its subject and its form, will not be 


121; 7. The Lamentation of England, p. 127; 8. Epitaph on Bishop Jewell, p. 139; 
9. The Praise of Nothing, p. 147; 10. The Norfolk Farmer’s Journey to London, 
p. 153; 11. The Song of the Caps, p. 172; 12. Sack for my Money, p. 177; 13. 
West Country Damosel’s Complaint, p. 202; 14. The Common Cries of London, 
p- 207; 15. The Great Boobee, p. 221; 16. A Caveat for Cutpurses, p. 271; 17. 
The Coach’s Overthrow, p. 291; 18. The Bad Husband turned Thrifty, p. 298; 19. 
The Pedlar’s Lamentation, p. 304; 20. The Merry Man’s Resolution, p. 317; 21. 
Death’s uncontrolable Summons, p. 328. We think Mr. Collier has a little overpraised 
‘« The Merchant’s Daughter of Bristow,” p. 104, which seems to us to be injured by 
being modernised and interpolated. At the same time we always pay the attention 
due to Mr. Collier’s opinion and judgment in such matters. 

* English songs of the time of Edward the First and Second are pleasing, as the 
reader may judge from some published by Warton; but after this they gradually 
decline in merit till the time of Henry the Seventh, when they arrived at the utmost 
perfection of dullness. The Nut-Brown Maid, written in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, about 1520, is the first English song worth mention after those in the reigns of 
Edward the First and Second. In the Pepys Collection the ballad of Luther and the 
Pope is the only one printed before 1600. Vide Pinkerton’s Maitland Poems, ii. 499. 

+ Ritson says, ‘‘ An ingenious Frenchman has projected the history of his country 
from chronological series of songs and ballads; and the multitude of MS. and printed 
collections preserved in the Royal Library, or otherwise attainable, would leave a 
diligent compiler no loss for materials. A history of England of this sort would be 
no less interesting than delightful; but the task is impossible.” The ingenious 
Frenchman is M. Meusnier de Querlen, in his Mémoire, Historique sur la Chanson 
(L’Anthologie Francaise, tom. i, p. 44). Yet some approach to this, in a more 
limited manner, was made by a collector of what is called the King’s Pamphlets in the 
British Museum. Mr. Wright tells us that ‘‘ some individual who lived through the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, when pamphlets and ballads filled with libellous 
matter were most numerous, purchased nearly every one of these tracts as they ap- 
peared, and carefully wrote on each the date of the day on which it was bought, and 
these, being collected and preserved, afford an inexhaustible fund of materials for the 


history of that important period of our annals.’ See Wright’s Political Ballads, 
p- xii. 
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in every one’s hand, we shall present some of it in as abridged a form as we 
can. The broadsides, or separate ballads, are in most instances unique ; 
no duplicates of them are found in public or private libraries. Deloney and 
Johnson, the well-known ballad writers, were the only persons who col- 
lected these scattered pieces into small volumes, while the others perished.* 
Favourite ballads, like first Shaksperes, fell victims to the admiration of 
their readers, as favourite infants are smothered by the inordinate affection 
of the nurse. 

Mr. Collier doubtless can recollect the time, juvenilibus annis, when every 
housemaid’s pocket contained its brass thimble and its ballad ; and a few 
years only have elapsed since each rustic Phillis, when she returned from a 
country fair or wake, brought back one or two of them in her placket. These, 
however, are now anathematized in the country and rural villages, though 
still finding a regular sale iu the provincial towns, + and especially in the 
seaports, where they are purchased by the sailors to beguile the weary 
solitude of their wandering life, and to remind them of their favourite and 
faithful “black-ey’d Susan,” whom they left on shore. Mr. Collier says, 
that very few of the older ballads (that is, of those of Elizabeth’s time) would 
have descended to our day, but that their popularity induced the printers 
in the time of Charles and James to republish them; unfortunately, how- 
ever, in these reprints many interpolations took place; they were often mo- 
dernised and their original features injured, as may be often felt in reading 
the present compilation. Mr. Collier has given a curious and conclusive 
instance of this in the ballad of Mock Begger’s Hall, of which there are two 
copies in the Roxburghe volume, both belonging to the period of the 


Civil Wars; but one copy shews its priority of date and elder-hood, by 
alluding to the theatres, which were not finally closed by the Puritans 
before 1648. The stanza is as follows :— 


‘They are not able two men to keep ; 
With a coachman they must content be, 
Which at play-house door on’s box lies asleep, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty.” 


But, when the /ater copy of the ballad was published, the glories of the 
Bull and the Swan and their rivals were over, the Bankside was a solitude, 
and those illustrious but ill-fated persons, John Shanke, William Sly, and 





* Thomas Deloney and Richard Johnson lived in the latter part of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Deloney published his Garland of Good Will before 1596, Strange Histories 
1607. Johnson printed his Crown Garland of Golden Roses, 16123 and published his 
first work 1592.—See note of Introd. p.x. Mr. Collier has asserted that Richard 
Johnson was born in 1573 (see Registers of Saint Giles, Cripplegate) ; a fact pre- 
viously unknown. So Saint Giles is now the patron of ¢wo poets.— See Ritson’s Dis- 
sertation in his Ancient Songs on this subject, p. 73, &c. 

+ All the modern ballads now on sale that we have seen, have the following printer’s 
name—J. Catnach, Printer, 2, Monmouth Court, Seven Dials ; and some in addition 
have—Sold by W. Marshall, Bristol; T. Batcheler, 14, Hackney Road Crescent ; J. 
Pierce, Southborough ; Bennet and Boyle, Brighton. We presume that they are still 
favourites with the sailors, for on one we see, “J. Paul, Printer, 35, Hanover Street, 
Portsea, where upwards of 4,000 different sorts of ballads are continually on sale, 
together with 40 new penny song books,” &c. R. Harris, Salisbury, and Sharman, 
Cambridge, are other publishers. There is only one provincial and local ballad, printed 
by Jacob of Maidstone, on the mysterious and dreadful murder of Harriett Monckton, 
at Bromley, which excited so much painful interest, and at last eluded the vigilance 
and power of the law.—Rey. 
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Thomas Poope,* were carrying their noble persons and high sounding 
names, in search of employment, into the country. The passage in the 
second edition was therefore of necessity altered— 


‘¢ They are not able two men to keep ; 
With a coachman they must contented be, 

Which at Goldsmith's Hall door on’s box lies asleep, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty.” 


It is much to be lamented that Mr. Collier found it impossible to give a 
chronological arrangement, so much to be desired, to his volume ; but the 
difficulties arising from the loss of the original copies, and the subsequent 
alterations, were insuperable even to his knowledge and ability ; nor could 
he, which however is of less consequence, arrange them according to their 
subjects and character, as the more fortunate editors of other similar 
works have been able to accomplish. 

It appears that we have few ballads of.an earlier date than the time of 
Edward the Sixth,+ and that Ritson is correct when he says, that the oldest 
printed ballad known to be extant is that on the downfall of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell in 1540, reprinted by Perey. That they were sung about the 
town before the Reformation is known ; and in 1537 a man of the name of 
John Hogan was arrested for amusing the people by a political ballad, for 
he had offended against the Proclamation of 1533, which prohibited “ fond 
(foolish) books, ballads, rhimes, and other lewd treatises in the English 
tongue.” 

Only _ or three of the ballads of Edward’s time are known, though 
the first lines of some are preserved in the curious manuscript drama called 
“Respublica,” bearing date in the last year of that reign. An edict 
issued by Queen Mary a month after she came to the throne, seemed to 
evince pretty clearly that these ballads were in their nature satirical and po- 
litical, and reflected and ridiculed the o/d religion, for that was too rich and 
fertile a subject for such wit as the age liked, and such as Skelton has be- 
queathed us, not to form at least the main argument ; and the prohibition so 
well answered its purpose as to save the reputation of many a peccant friar, 
and to leave the modern antiquary and poet to lament its fatal severity. 
When Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne, this restraint was textoved, ; 
ballads and ballad-singers again resumed their vocal trade ; the old songs 
were reprinted—new ones were added ; and Robert Langham had a bundle 
of them “fair wrapped up in parchment and bound with whipcorde, all 
ancient.” In Wager’s old interlude, which we recommend to the particu- 
lar attention of some of our readers, called “The longer thou livest, the 
more fool thou art,”§ the titles of some of these are given. From the 





* See the first folio, &c. for the list of actors in Shakspere’s plays. 

+ Vide Ritson’s Ancient Songs, I. p. xcviii—Collier. In our edition of Ritson’s 
Songs, 1790, the Dissertation does not extend to xcviii pages, and the passage alluded 
to occurs at p. Ixxiii. 

t See Collier’s Shakspere, I. cclxxxviii. Mr. Collier has given the very words of 
this song preserved in his note.—Vide p. xiv. 

§ In this part of his Dissertation we think Mr. Collier should have given a reference 
to Ritson’s very learned and copious Dissertation on Ancient Songs and Music, p. lix. 
as regards Langham, &c., and p. Ixxii. on Deloney and Johnson, &c. ; for this learned 
antiquary seems to have anticipated all that succeeding critics have been able to say, 
and has furnished them with materials. On Richard Johnson see Mr. Chappell’s 

_ Introduction to Crown Garland of Golden Roses. 
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specimens which Mr. Collier has printed, (p. xvii.) we much lament their 
loss, for they are evidently written in a far more poetical spirit and cha- 
racter than any of those in his volumes, and appear to have the true simple 
nature, the romantic character, and pretty and pleasing expression of those 
charming compositions of a like nature, which have come to us from the 
mountains of our northern islke—emphatically the land of song. 

It was about 1592, or somewhat earlier, that Elderton,* Johnson, 
Deloney, and Munday increased and preserved these popular writings, and 
kept the country well supplied with them.+ Things remained much the 
same during the reign of James the First, and particular printers were 
licensed to publish broadsides. The names of many of the popular ballads 
of this time may be seen in Mr. Collier’s introduction (p. xix.) and in Mr. 
Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher (vii. p. 364). The titles of these are so 
attractive as to excite a sigh when we think of our loss; but such is the 
fate of literature. The old galleons laden with ingots of gold and gems 
have foundered in the stream of time, while the light empty skiffs and 
worthless schooners have escaped. Old Ennius, and Pacuvius, and 
Nevius, the masters of Virgil’s song, are nothing but shadows and dust ; 
while such braggarts as Sidonius and Ausonius, et tout ces Gascons la! 
as Scaliger calls them, are filling our reluctant shelves. In the reign 
of Charles the First, the new name of Martin Parker, the author of the 
well-known poem of the Nightingale, and others, appears in the list of 
ballad writers, to which Mr. Collier adds those of Lawrence Price, Wade, 
Climsell, Guy, &c. “Thus,” he says, “we have many more broadsides 
belonging to the forty years immediately preceding the Restoration than 


have come down to us during the whole previous period from the Reforma- 
tion. Among them are to be included not a few reprints of older ballads, 
of which only the re-impressions are now extant.” 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. What’s one man’s food is 
another man’s poison. High walls stoop and dunghills rise. Open the 





* Elderton, says Percy, had been originally an attorney in the sheriffs’ court of 
London, and afterwards (if we may believe Oldys) a comedian. He was a facetious, 
fuddling companion, whose tippling and whose rhymes rendered him famous among 
his contemporaries. He was the author of many popular songs and ballads, and pro- 
bably other pieces in these volumes besides the following are of his composing. He is 
believed to have fallen a martyr to his bottle before the year 1592. His epitaph is 
recorded by Camden and translated by Oldys. 


‘* Hic situs est sitiens, atque ebrius Eldertonus, 
Quid dico, hic situs est? hic potius sitis est. 


** Dead drunk here Elderton doth lie ; 
Dead as he is, he still is dry. 
So of him it may well be said, 
Here he, but not his thirst, is laid.’’ 


See Percy’s Reliques, ii. p. 205. Some account of Elderton also occurs in Mr, 
Collier’s Old Ballads, 1840, p. 45-56. 

t Bishop Percy, in the first volume of his Reliques, p. lxxvi. has given the titles, 
dates, &c. of eighteen of these littie Miscellanies and Garlands, by R. Johnson, T. 
Deloney, Thomas Lansier, Martin Parker, &c. ‘‘ This sort of petty publications,’’ he 
observes, ‘‘ had anciently the name of Penny Merriments, as little religious tracts of the 
same size were called Penny Godlinesses. In the Pepysian library are multitudes of 
both kinds.’’ Some further account of Richard Johnson occurs vol. iii. p. 215-16, 
with a list of his publications. 

] 
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door to a lucky day. When the anvil suffers the hammer thrives. And 
many more of similarly good sayings would Sancho Panga doubtless have 
uttered, had he foreseen the unexpected good fortune that was to come on 
the ballad maker from the adversity of his friend and brother the player. 


Let us listen to Mr. Collier’s information on the subject :— 


‘* An imperfect attempt to put a sudden 
termination to dramatic performances was 
made in 1642, and carried into execution in 
1648. Theatres remained shut, with a few 
instances of disobedience, until the return 
of Charles the Second. During this interval 
the writers and printers of ballads (which 
were still issued as black-letter broad- 
sides), seem to have reaped an unusually 
abundant harvest ; for, in proportion as 
the people were deprived of one species 
of amusement, they evidently required 


productions were of a political complexion; 
and, although none such have reached our 
day, it is not unlikely that some ballads 
were satirically directed against the parties 
who had been prominent or instrumental 
in putting an end to theatrical representa- 
tions.. The Act for suppressing the stage 
was issued in the spring, and in the autumn 
of 1648 the provost marshal was directed 
and empowered ‘to seize upon all ballad 
singers, sellers of malignant pamphletts, 
and to send them to the several militias, 


another. We know that many of these and to suppress stage plays.’ ” 


This exhibition of arbitrary power does not seem to have been by any 
means effectual as regards ballad singers, and, judging from the numerous 
broadsides of the time, whether reprints of older productions, or entirely 
new compositions, the press, after the theatres were put down, may be 
said to have teemed with ballads, and the streets to have been filled 
with itinerant musicians, who in a remarkable tract of the time are 
humorously called “the running stationers of London.”* Mr. Collier 
has shown that at that time the price of a ballad was much higher than it 
is now, being a penny, which, in the altered value of money, he rates at 
double. 


‘* Nor would I have a scold 
One penny here bestow, 
But, honest men and wives, 
Buy these before you go.’’—p. 41. 


‘¢ And thus you now have heard the praise 
Of nothing—worth a penny, 
Which, as I stand to sing here now, 
I hope will yield me many.’ 


And Nicolas Burton says— 


‘¢ And tell prose writers stories are so stale, 
That penny ballads make a better sale.” 


Mr. Collier also informs us that a quarto play was sold for sixpence, a 
small tract or poem for fourpence, a chap-book for twopence, and a ballad 
for a penny. “It was not long after the Restoration that ballads so de- 
generated in quality and estimation that they were saleable at only half 
the sum they had produced from Elizabeth downwards. They seemed to 
sink or rise invariably as the fortune of the theatres ebbed or flowed, and 
when the theatres came again into active operation the ballads lost much of 
their temporary fame and attractive decorations.” In addition to the 
ballads, Mr. Collier has favoured us with a selection of the wood cuts 
which embellished them, selecting those that are of permanent interest, as 





Gent. Mac, Vou. XXVIII. 


* “* Knaves are no honest Men, or More Knaves yet,’’ composed by I, L, 
2H 
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illustrating manners and customs, or preserving the portraits of remarkable 
persons. At p. 54 is a representation of Richard Tarleton, the actor, 
with his drum ; at p. 120 is a wood-cut of John Gower, as he was ex- 
hibited on the stage in Perricles ; p. 134, a full-length of Thomas Nash, 
the famous satirist, in limbo; and again, p. 263, he appears as a ghost, 
with a most dolorous and grisly visage; Gabriel Hervey, his great an- 
tagonist, is to be seen p. 201, having very much the look of a “ cutpurse ;” 
‘and Will Kemp and Robert Greene are also represented in two very 
curious engravings. The last represents the dramatist writing in his 
winding-sheet ; and Mr. Collier says, “It is the only resemblance of this 
remarkable man, who died just as Shakspere was rising into popularity, 
and who left behind him the earliest allusion to his name and fame.” 
Other amusing representations are also scattered through the volume, of 
different characters, which serve to acquaint us with the ornaments used 
for the ballads of the time, but the one placed at the end of the intro- 
duction is of a very superior kind; it is from a sketch by Inigo Jones, 
representing an English ballad singer about twenty years after the death 
of Shakspere, and is so described in his handwriting on the original 
drawing. Apparently the ballad trade was then flourishing, for the 
cantator looks a prosperous gentleman, and certainly 


He whystelyth so sweetely, he maketh me to swet. 


Mr. Collier mentions that it was the custom of the printers of that day 
to buy up old wood-cuts, engraved for other books, and apply them to 
their own purposes, without, we may add, much reference to the subject. 
Such also is the modern usage; in,looking over the heads of some modern 
ballads, with which the walls of our kitchen have been decorated by the 
taste of the successive female disciples of Mrs. Glasse—the Queens of 
Cockaigne—who have ruled over it, we find the ballad of “ The Friar of 
Orders Grey” is headed by a Serjeant-at-law, in his gown and wig, 
vociferating and gesticulating with all the taste for which these gentlemen 
are famous, in stunning the Exchequer or deafening the Rolls, 


Graced as they are with all the power of words. 


“ You don’t exactly suit me” has a gigantic portrait something between 
Admiral Benbow and the Saracen’s head. “ Young Henry the Poacher” 
is adorned with a likeness of a pale dissenting minister, apparently 
somewhat in debt. To the “ Merry Maids of England” is attached 
a view of a young gentleman on one knee, making an offer of marriage 
to an elderly lady standing on one leg. “ The Powerful Plough” 
has a cut of Asop’s—the fox and ass in lion’s skin. “ The Undaunted 
Female” is appropriately represented by Minerva, with a tin helmet 
crowned with a cock pheasant ; while “ Pollys Love or the cruel Ship 
Carpenter” boasts of a graceful figure with his hat in one hand and a 
glove in the other, like Wallack, or Cooper, as stage manager, making 
a reluctant apology to the two shilling gallery. 

We now proceed to give a few specimens of the ballads, to acquaint 
those of our readers who may not have seen the volume with the nature 
of the contents. We have made a sacrifice of our wishes in omitting one, 
“The Merry Man’s Resolution;” but we thought it a little too free and 
festive for the taste of some of our graver readers—the antiquaries ; and 
we have long said, as doubtless has the excellent editor, “ Valete omnes 
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Turnbullenses, Clerkenwellenses, Bloomsburienses ; tuguria vestra sum- 
meeniana nobis sunt Stygiis specubus invisa magis.”* 


CHRISTMAS’ LAMENTATION. 


[ This ballad we are told is unquestionably as old as the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. The subject is the decay of hospitality, especially at Christmas. 
The full title in the only copy known is “ Christmas’ Lamentation for the 
loss of his Acquaintances, showing how he is forced to leave the Country 
and come to London.” ] 


Christmas is my name, farre have I gone, 
Have I gone, have I gone, have I gone, 
Without regard, 
Whereas great men by flockes there be flowne, 
There be flowne, there be flowne, there be flowne, 
To London-ward ; 
Where they in pomp and pleasure doe waste 
That which Christmas was wonted to feast; 
Welladay ! 
Houses where musicke was wont for to ring, 
Nothing but batts and howlets doe sing. 
Welladay ! welladay ! welladay ! 
Where should I stay ? 


Christmas beefe and bread is turn’d into stones, 
Into stones, into stones, into stones, 
And silken rags ; 
And Ladie Money sleepes and makes moanes, 
And makes moanes, and makes moanes, and makes moanes, 
In misers’ bags. 
Houses where pleasures once did abound, 
Nought but a dogge and a shepheard is found ; 
Welladay ! , 
Places where Christmas revells did keepe 
Are now become habitations for sheepe ; 
Welladay ! welladay ! welladay ! 
Where should I stay ? 


Pan, the shepheards god, doth deface, 
Doth deface, doth deface, doth deface, 
Lady Ceres crowne ; 
And tillage that doth goe to decay, 
To decay, to decay, to decay: 
In every towne, 
Landlords their rents so highly inhance, 
That Pierce, the plowman, bare foot may dance ; 
Welladay ! 
And farmers, that Christmas would entertaine, 
Have scarce wherewith themselves to maintaine. 
Welladay ! welladay ! welladay ! 
Where should I stay ? 


Come to the country man, he will protest, 
Will protest, will protest, will protest, 
And of bull beefe boste ; 
And for the citizen, he is so hot, 
Ts so hot, is so hot, is so hot, 
He will burne the roste. 





* See that clever comedy, ‘ Cornelianum Dolium,’’ Act iii. Sc. 2, but whether itis 
Braithwaite’s or Randolph’s, we do not know. Who does ?—Rey. 
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The courtier he good deeds will not scorne, 
Nor will he see poore Christmas forlorne ; 
Welladay ! 
Since none of these good deedes will doe, 
Christmas had best turn courtier too. 
Welladay ! welladay ! welladay ! 
Where should I stay ? 


Pride and luxury they doe devoure, 

Doe devoure, doe devoure, doe devoure, 
House-keeping quite ; 

And beggery that doth beget, 

Doth beget, doth beget, doth beget, 
In many a knight. 

Madam, forsooth, in her coach must wheele, 

Although she weare her hose out at heele, 
Welladay! 

And on her back weare that for a weed 

Which meand all my fellowes would feed. 
Welladay ! welladay ! welladay ! 

Where should I stay ? 


Since pride came up with the yellow starch, 

Yellow starch, yellow starch, yellow starch, 
Poore folkes doe want, 

And nothing the rich men will to them give, 

To them give, to them give, to them give, 
But doe them taunt ; 

For Charity from the country is fled, 

And in her place hath nought left but need ; 
Welladay ! 

And corne is growne to so high a price, 

It makes poore men cry with weeping eyes. 
Welladay ! welladay ! welladay ! 

Where should I stay ? 


Briefely for to end, here I doe find, 
I doe find, I doe find, I doe find, 
So great vacation, 
That most great houses seem to attaine, 
To attaine, to attaine, to attaine, 
A strong purgation ; 
Where purging pills such effects they have shewed, 
That forth of doores their owners have spewed ; 
Welladay ! 
And whereas Christmas comes by and calls, 
Nought but solitary and naked walls. 
Welladay ! welladay ! welladay ! 
Where shall I stay ? 


Philemon’s cottage was turned into gold, 

Into gold, into gold, into gold, 
For harbouring Jove : 

Rich men their houses for to keepe, 

For to keepe, for to keepe, for to keepe, 
Might their greatnesse move. 

But in the city they say they doe live, 

Where gold by handfulls away they doe give ; 
Tle away. 


And thether therefore I purpose to passe, 
Hoping at London to finde the golden asse ; 
Tle away, Ile away, Ile away, 
For here's no stay. 
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RAGGED, AND TORNE, AND TRUE. 
[ This ballad, from internal evidence, may be dated in Queen Elizabeth’s 


reign. | 
I am a poore man, God knowes, 
And all my neighbours can tell ; 
I want both money and clothes, 
And yet I live wondrous well. 
I have a contented mind, 
And a heart to beare out all, 
Though fortune, being unkind, 
Hath given me substance small. 
Then hang up sorrow and care, 
It never shall make me rue ; 
What though my backe goes bare, 
Ime ragged, and torne, and true. 


I scorne to live by the shift, 

Or by any sinister dealing ; 
I ’ll flatter no man for a gift, 

Nor will I get money by stealing : 
I ’ll be no knight of the post, 

To sell my soule for a bribe ; 
Though all my fortunes be crost, 

Yet I scorne the cheaters tribe. 
Then hang up sorrow and care, 

It never shall make me rue; 
What though my cloake be thredbare, 

Ime ragged, and torne, and true. 


I have seene a gallant goe by 

With all his wealth on his backe; 
He look’t as loftily 

As one that did nothing lacke : 
And yet he hath no meanes 

But what he gets by the sword, 
Which he consumes on queanes,— 

For it thrives not, take my word. 
Oh, fie on these highway thieves ! 

The gallowes will be their due; 
Though my doublet be rent i’ th’ sleeves, 

Ime ragged, and torne, and true. 


Some do themselves maintaine 
With playing at cards and dice ; 
O, fie on that lawlesse gaine, 
Got by such wicked vice ! 
They coozen poor countrey-men 
With their delusions vilde ; 
Yet it happens now and then 
That they are themselves beguilde ; 
For, if they be caught in a snare, 
The pillory claimes its due. 
Though my jerkin be worne and bare, 
Ime ragged, and torne, and true. 


I have seene some gallants brave 
Up Holborne ride in a cart, 
Which sight much sorrow gave 
To every tender heart : 
Then have I said to myselfe, 
What pity is it for this, 
That any man for pelfe 
Should do such a foule amisse. 
O, fie on deceit and theft! 
Tt makes men at the last rue ; 
Though I have but little left, 
Ime ragged, and torne, and true. 


The pickpockets in a throng, 
At a market or a faire, 

Will try whose purse is strong, 
That they may the money share ; 

But, if they are caught i’ th’ action, 
They are carried away in disgrace, 

Either to the House of Correction, 
Or else to a worser place. 

O, fie on these pilfering theeves ! 
The gallowes will be their due : 

What need I sue for repreeves ? 
Ime ragged, and torne, and true. 


The hostler, to maintaine 

Himselfe with money in ’s purse, 
Approves the proverbe true, 

And sayes, Gramercy horse : 
He robs the travelling beast, 

That cannot divulge his ill; 
He steales a whole handfull at least 

From every halfe-peck he should fill. 
O, fie on these coozening scabs, 

That rob the poore jades of their due ! 
I scorne all theeves and drabs ; 

I ’m ragged, and torne, and true. 


’Tis good to be honest and just, 

Though a man be never so poore ; 
False dealers are still in mistrust, 

Th’ are afraide of the officers’ doore : 
Their conscience doth them accuse, 

And they quake at the noise of a bush, 
While he who doth no man abuse 

For the law needs not care a rush. 
Then welfare the man that can say, 

I pay every man his due; 
Although I go poore in array, 

I ’m ragged, and torne, and true. 


MOCK BEGGERS HALL. 
[This ballad seems to have been written in the beginning of the seven- 


teenth century. 
Wars. 


It is here printed from a copy published during the Civil 
The full title is, “ Mock Beggers Hall, with his situation in the 


spacious country called Anywhere.” } 


In ancient times, when, as plain dealing 
Was most of all in fashion, 

There was not then half so much stealing, 
Nor men so given to passion ; 
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But nowadays, truth so decays, 

And false knaves there are plenty ; 

So pride exceeds all worthy deeds, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


The hangman now the fashion keeps, 
And swaggers like our gallants, 

While love and charity sits and weeps 
To see them waste their talents ; 

Spend all their store untill no more, 
Such prodigals there are plenty, 

Thus brave it out, while men them flout, 
And Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


Ned Swash hath fetched his cloaths from pawn, 
With dropping of the barrell ; 

Joan Dust hath bought a smock of lawn, 

And now begins to quarrell : 

She thinks herselfe, poor silly elfe, 

To be the best of twenty, 

And yet her score is wondrous poor, 

While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


I read in ancient times of yore, 

That men of worthy calling 

Built almeshouses and spittles store 
Which now are all downfalling ; 

And few men seek them to repair, 

Nor none is there among twenty 

That for good deeds will take any care, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


Farm houses which their fathers built, 
And land well kept by tillage, 

Their prodigal sons have sold for gilt 

In every town and village. 

To the city and court they do resort, 
With gold and silver plenty ; 

And there they spend their time in sport, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


Young landlords, when to age they come, 
Their rents they would be racking, 

The tenant must give a golden sum, 

Or else he is turn’d packing : 

Great fines and double rent beside, 

Or else they’l not content be; 

It is for to maintain their monstrous pride, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


Their fathers went in homely freez, 
And wore good plain cloth breeches, 
Their stockings with the same agrees, 
Sowed on with good strong stitches ; 
They were not then called gentlemen, 
Though they had wealth great plenty; 
Now every gull’s grown worshipfull, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


No gold nor silver parchment* lace 

Was worn but by our nobles ; 

Nor would the honest harmless face 

Wear cuffs with so many doubles, 

Their bands were to their shirts sown then, 
Yet cloth was full as plenty ; 

Now one hand hath more cloth than ten, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 





* Parchment lace. There is no note on this word, We presume it is a corrup- 
tion of Passementier.—Rev. 
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Now we are apes in imitation, 

The more indeed ’s the pity ; 

The city follows the stranger’s fashion, 
The country followes the city: 

And ere one fashion is known throughout, 
. Another they will invent ye ; 

’Tis all your gallants study about, 

While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


Methinks it is a great reproach 

To those that are nobly descended, 

When for their pleasures they cannot have a coach, 
Wherewith they might be attended ; 

But every beggerly Jack and Gill, 

That eat scant a good meal in twenty, 

Most through the streets be jaunted still, 

While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


There’s some are rattled thorough the streets, 
Probatum est, I tell it, 

Whose names are wrapt in parchment sheets ; 
It grieves their hearts to spell it : 

They are not able two men to keep, 

With a coachman they must content be, 
Which at playhouse doore in ’s box lies asleep, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


Our gentlewomen, whose means is nothing 
To that which they make show of, 

Must use all the fashions in their cloathing 
Which they can hear or know of ; 

They take such care themselves to deck, 
That money is oft so scanty, 

The belly is found to complain to the back, 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


There is a crue, and a very mad crue, 

That about the town doth swagger, 

That seem like knights to the people’s view, 
And weare both sword and dagger, 

That sweeten their cloaths once a week ; 
Hunger with them is so plenty, 

The broker will not have them to seek 
While Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


Some gentlemen and citizens have, 

In divers eminent places, 

Erected houses fine and brave, 

Which stood for the owners’ graces, 

Let any poor to such a door 

Come, they expecting plenty, 

They there may ask till their throats are sore, 
For Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


Thus plainly I to you declare 

How strangely times are chang’d, 
What humours in the people are, 
How vertue is estrang’d ; 

How every jackanapes can strut, 
Such coxcombs there are plenty ; 
But at the last in the prison shut, 
So Mock Begger Hall stands empty. 


THE WEST COUNTRY DAMOSEL’S COMPLAINT. 


[ This ballad is considered by the editor as one of the earliest of the 
volume; the full title is extremely pathetic: “The West-Country Damosel’s 
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Complaint, or The Faithful Lover’s last Farewel; Being the relation of 
a young Maid, who pined herself to death for the love of a Young-man, 


who, after he had notice of it, dyed likewise for grief !” 


be learned from it is 


Careless Young-men by this warning take, 
How you kind virgins, when they love, forsake ; 
Least the same fate o’ertake you, and you dye 
For breach of vows, and infidelity. ] 


When will you marry me, William, 
And make me your wedded wife ? 
Or take you your keen bright sword, 
And rid me out of my life. 
WILL. 
Say no more so then, lady, 
Say you no more then so, 


For you shall unto the wild forrest, 
And amongst the buck and doe. 

Where thou shalt eat of the hips and haws 
And the roots that are so sweet ; 

And thou shalt drink of the cold water 
That runs underneath your feet. 





Now had she not been in the wild forrest 
Passing three months and a day, 

But with hunger and cold she had her fill, 
Till she was quite worn away. 


At last she saw a fair tyl’d house, 
And there she swore by the rood, 
That she would to that fair tyl’d house, 
There for to get her some food ; 


But when she came unto the gates, 
Aloud, aloud, she cry’d, 

An alms, an alms, my own sister, 
I ask you for no pride. 


Her sister called up her merry men all, 
By one, by two, and by three, 

And bid them hunt away that wild doe, 
As far as e’re they could see. 


They hunted her o’re hill and dale,  * 
And they hunted her so sore, 

That they hunted her into the forrest, 
Where her sorrows grew more and more. 


She laid a stone all at her head, 
And another all at her feet, 

And down she lay between these two 
Till death had lull’d her asleep. 


When sweet Willcame andstoodatherhead, 
And likewise stood at her feet, 

A thousand times he kissed her cold lips, 
Her body being fast asleep. 


Yea, seaven times he stood at her feet, 
And seaven times at her head, 

A thousand times he shook her hand, 
Altho’ her body was dead. e 


Ah, wretched me! he loudly cry’d, 
What is it that I have done ? 
Oh! would to the powers above I ’de dy’d, 
When thus I left her alone, 
2 


The moral to 


Come, come, you gentle redbreast now, 
And prepare for us a tomb, 

Whilst unto cruel Death I bow, 
And sing like a swan my doom. 





Why could I ever cruel be 
Unto so fair a creature ? 

Alas! she died fot love of me, 
The loveliest she in nature. 


For me she left her home so fair, 
To wander in this wild grove, 

And there with sighs and pensive care 
She ended her life for love. 


O Constancy ! in her thou’rt lost, 
Now let women boast no more; 

She’s fled unto the Elizian coast, 
And with her carry’d the store. 


O break, my heart, with sorrow filled, 
Come, swell you strong tides of grief ! 

You that my dear love have killed, 
Come, yield in death to me relief. 


Cruel her sister, was’t for me 
That to her she was unkind ? 
Her husband I will never be, 
But with this my love be joyn’d. 


Grim Death shall tye the marriage bands, 
ich jealousie sha’nt divide, 
Together shall tye our cold hands, 
Whilst here we lye side by side. 


Witness, ye groves and crystal streams, 
How faithless I late have been; 

But do repent with dying leaves 
Of that my ungrateful sin ; 


And wish a thousand times that I 
Had been but to her more kind, 
And not have let a virgin dye, 
Whose equal there’s none can find. 


Now heaps of sor ow press my soul; 
Now, now ’tis she takes her way. 

I come, my love, without controule, 
Nor from thee will longer stay. 


With that he fetched a heavy groan, 
Which rent his tender breast, 

And then by her he laid him down, 
When as Death did give him rest. 


Whilst mournful birds, with leavy bows, 
To them a kind burial gave, 

And warbled out their love-sick vows, 
Whilst they both slept in their grave, ~ 








1847.] 


THE SOLDIER’S REPENTANCE, 


[ This ballad is said to be written about the middle of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Mr. Collier says, “ It is much in the spirit of Barnaby Rich, but it 
It was to be sung to the Irish tune of 
Ca.ino.* See Collier’s Shakspere, iv. p. 543. ] 


is too good for his versification.” 


In summer time, when Phoebus’ rayes 
Did cheer each mortall mans delight, 
Increasing of the cheerfull dayes, 
And cutting of the darksome night ; 


When nature brought foorth every thing 
By just return of Aprill showers, 

To make the pleasant branches spring 
With sundry sort of herbs and flowers ; 


It was my chance to walk abroad 

To view Dame Nature's new come brood : 
The pretty birds did lay on load 

With sugred tunes in every wood. 


The gallant nightingale did set 

Her speckled brest against a bryer, 
Whose mournfull tunes bewail (as yet) 
Her brother Tereus’ false desire. 


The serpents having cast their coats, 
Lay listening how the birds did sing ; 
The pretty birds with sugred notes 
Did welcome in the pleasant spring. 


I drew me to the greenwood side 
To hear this country harmony, 
Whereas er’e long I had espy’d 
A wofull man in misery. 


He lay alone upon the ground, 

And to the heavens he cast his eye ; 
The bordering hills and dales resound 
The echoes of his piteous cry. 


He wailing sore and sighing said, 
O heavens, what endlesse grief have I ! 
Why are my sorrows thus delaid ? 
Come, therefore, Death, and let me die. 


When Nature first had made my frame, 
And set me loose when she had done, 
Steps Fortune in, that fickle dame, 

To end what Nature had begun. 


She set my feet upon her knee, 
And blest my tender age with store ; 
But, in the end, she did agree 

To mar what she had done before. 


I could no sooner creep alone 

But she forsook her fostered child ; 
I had no lands to live upon, 

But trac’d abroad the world so wild. 


At length I fell in company 
With gallant youths of Mars his train : 
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I spent my life in jeopardy, 

And got my labour for my pain. 

I watched on the sieged walls, 

In thunder, lightning, rain, and snow, 
And oft being shot with powdred balls, 
Whose costly markes are yet to show. 


When all my kindred took their rest 
At home, in many a stately bed, 

The ground and pavement was my nest, 
My flask a pillow for my head. 


My meat was such as I could find, 

Of roots and herbs of sundry sort, 
Which did content my hungry mind, 
Although my commons were but short. 


My powder served to salt my meat, 
My murrion for a gilded cup ; 
Whereas such drink as I could get, 
In spring or ditch, I drank it up. 


My rapier always by my side, [light ; 
My piece lay charged with match and 
Thus many a month I did abide, 

To ward all day, and watch by night. 


I lived in this glorious vein 

Untill my limbs grew stiff and lame, 
And thus I got me home again, 
Regarding uo such costly fame. 


When I came home, I made a proof 
What friends would do, if need should be; 
My nearest kinsfolk looked aloof 

As though they had forgotten me. 


And as the owl by chattering charmes 
Is wonderd at by other birds, 

So they came wondring at my harms, 
And yeeld me no relief but words. 


Thus do I want, while they have store, 
That am their equall every way, 

Though Fortune lent them somewhat more, 
Else I had been as good as they. 


Come, gentle Death, and end my grief, 
Ye pretty birds ring forth my knell ; 
Let Robin Redbreast be the chief 

To bury me, and so farewell. 


Let no good souldier be dismaid 

To fight in field with courage bold ; 
Yet mark the words that I have said, 
Trust not to friends when thou art old. 





* Probably a corruption of ‘' Colleen Oge,”’ my pretty girl.—Epir. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVII, 21 
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THE COACH’S OVERTHROW. 
(Mr. Collier says that this song belongs to the period of 1636. In 
that year was printed a ludicrous discussion between a Coach and a Sedan. 
He says that in 1601 not fewer than 6,000 coaches crowded the narrow 


streets of London ; see his note. ] 


As I pass’d by the other day 
Where sacke and claret spring, 
T heard a mad crew by the way, 
That lowd did laugh and sing, — 
High downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
Tis cry’d aloud, 
They make such a croud, 
Men cannot passe the towne. 


The boyes that brew strong ale, and care 
Not how the world doth swing, 
So bony, blith, and joviall are, 
Their lives are drink and sing,— 
Hey downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
To make them roome 
They may freely come, 
And liquor the thirsty towne. 


The Collier he’s a sack of mirth, 
And though as black as soote, 
Yet still he tunes and whistles forth, 
And this is all the note : 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
They long made fooles 
Of poore Carry-coales, 
But now must leave the towne. 


The carriers of every shire, 
Are, as from cares immune, 
So joviall in this packe-horse quire, 
And this is all their tune, — 
Hey downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
Farewell, adew 
To the jumping crew, 
For they must leave the towne. 
Although a carman had a cold, 
He straind his March-bird voice, 
And with the best a part did hold, 
To sing and to rejoyce. 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe! 
The carmen’s cars 
And the merchant’s wares 
May passe along the towne. 
The very slugs did pipe for joy 
That coachmen hence should hye, 
And that the coaches must away, ~ 
A mellowing up to lye. 
Hey downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coachmen downe ! 
Passe they their scope, 
As round as a rope, 
Wee’l jogge them forth of the towne. 


Promoters and the informers, 
That oft offences hatch, 
Tn all our times the money-wormes, 
And they are for to catch, 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
For these restraints 
Will with complaints 
Fill all [the noisy towne]. 


The world no more shall run on wheels, 
With coachmen, as’t has done, 
But they must take them to their heeles, 
And try how they can run. 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
Wee thought they’d burst 
Their pride, since first 
Swell’d so within the towne. 


The Sedan does (like Atlas) hope 
To carry Heaven pick-pack, 
And likewise, since he has such scope, 
To beare the town at’s back. 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coachmen downe ! 
Arise, Sedan ! 
Thou shalt be the man 
To bear us about the towne. 


T love Sedans, cause they doe plod 
And amble everywhere, 
Which prancers are with leather shod, 
And neere disturbe the eare. 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
Their jumpings make 
The pavement shake, 
Their noyse doth mad the towne. 


The elder brother shall take place, 
The youngest brother rise ; 
The middle brother ’s out of grace, 
And every tradesman cryes,— 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe! 
’T would save much hurt, 
Spare dust and durt, 
Were they cleane out of towne. 


The sick, the weake, the lame also, 
A coach for ease might beg, 
When they on foot might lightly goe 
That are as right’s leg.* 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
Let’s foot it out, 
Ere the yeare comes about, 
*T will save us many a crowne. 





* Query? ‘‘ That are as right " my leg.’—Enir. 





1847.] 


What though we trip ore boots and shoes, 
’Twill ease the price of leather : 
We shall get twice what once we loose, 
When they doe fall together. 
Heigh down, dery, dery downe ! 
With the hackney coaches downe ; 
Though one trade fall, 
Yet in generall 
’Tis a good to all the towne. 


’Tis an undoing unto none 
That a profession use ; 
’Tis good for all, not hurt to one, 
Considering the abuse. 
Then heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
’Tis so decreed 
By royall deed, 
To make it a happy towne. 
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Coach-makers may use many trades, 
And get enough of meanes, 
And coach-men may turne off their jades, 
And helpe to draine the fens. 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe ! 
The sythe and flayle, 
Cart and plow-tayle, 
Doe want them out of towne. 


But to conclude, ’tis true, I heare, 
They'l soone be out of fashion, 
’Tis thought they very likely are 
To have a long vacation. 
Heigh downe, dery, dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe! 
Their terme’s neere done, 
And shall be begun 
No more in London towne. 


DEATH’S UNCONTROLABLE SUMMONS. 


[ This ballad is said to be one of the oldest in the collection ; but when 
it was first printed there is no means of ascertaining. The tune to which it 


was sung—“ My bleeding Heart ’—is not a common one. 


Mr. Collier 


says, “ The representation of Death as an old man, and not an unsightly 


skeleton, deserves remark.” } 


In slumber and sleep my senses fall, 
Heyho, heyho! then slept I: 

The bright sun raised a mist withal, 
Eclipsed in the darksome sky. 


An ancient father stood by me, 
Heyho, heyho! hollow eyes ; 

A foul, deformed wight was he ; 
I thought my y6uth did him despise. 


His cloak was green, his head was gray, 
Heyho, heyho! silver hair ; 

His face was pale as any clay, 
His countenance made me much to fear. 


Amazed at the sudden sight, 
Heyho, heyho! youthful boy :* 

I stood as one amazed quite, 
Heyho, heyho! dismal day. 


Father, quoth I, tell me your name, 
Heyho, heyho! tell me true ; 

I pray you tell to me the same: 
My joynts do tremble at thy view. 


Youth, youth, quoth he, I tell to thee, 
Heyho, heyho! thy thred is spun ; 

My name is Death! I come for thee, 
Heyho, heyho! thy glass is run. 


For me, sweet Death? I hope not so; 
Heyho, heyho! I am young: 


Let me be old before I go, 
Alas! my time hath not been long. 


I have this worldly wealth at will, 
Heyho, heyho! ask and have ; 
Let me enjoy those pleasures still : 

Oh! my soul abhors the grave. 


I scorn thy treasure and thy pelf; 
Heyho, heyho! haste away ; 
Thy goods shall perish with thyself ; 
’Tis not thy wealth my stroak shall stay. 


Oh, Death! what will my true love say * 
Heyho, heyho ! shee’! complain 

On thee, for taking me away : 
Sweet Death, with her let me remain. 


I tell thee yet thou striv’st in vain ; 
Heyho, heyho! go, "tis time ; 

Thy vital thread is cut in twain ; 
Oh ! hark and hear the fulsome chyme. 


Then woe is me! I must be gone ; 
Heyho, heyho! heavy heart : 

My world’s delight and all is done ; 
Was never man so loath to part. 


Mark well my fall, you youthful buds, 
Heyho, heyho! view my fall ; 

My pleasures, plenty, life, and goods— 
Heyho, heyho! Death ends all. 





* Query? ‘ youthful boy”? does not seem the genuine reading. 
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These specimens are sufficient; we have now only to remark that at 

p- 147 of the work occurs a poem called “The Praise of Nothing.” This 
ballad Mr. Collier thinks to be a clever and versified imitation of a brief 
prose tract by Sir Edward Dyer, printed in 1585, called “The Prayse of 
Nothing,” and, being intended for the amusement of the crowd, treats 
some of the topics popularly which Sir Edward Dyer had dealt with 
learnedly. “It will call to mind,” Mr. Collier says, “in several places 
the poem long afterwards attributed to the Earl of Rochester, who, how- 
ever, seems to have borrowed more closely from the Capitolo of Fransesco 
Copetta, nel quale si lodano le Noncovelle, 1548.” We are rather sur- 
prised that Mr. Collier has made no mention of a rare, though much more 
celebrated, poem on the same subject. We mean the “ Nihil” of Joannes 
Passeratius,* written in 1562, and printed in the fifth volume of the 
Delicie Poetarum Gallorum, 1609, p. 83, which is also praised in the 
Epigrammata of Adeodati Seb, printed in the same work, vol. vi. p. 718. 
We will give, as a curiosity, one or two short extracts from his poem. It 
will be seen that both Passeratius and the author of the ballad have con- 
founded the positive and negative senses in which “nothing” is used, 
which takes away both from the propriety and spirit of their productions. 
We now quote two passages, one near the commencement, the other not 
far from the end of the poem. 

E coelo quacumque Ceres sua prospicit arva, 

Aut genitor liquidis orbem complectitur ulnis 

Oceanus, NIHIL interitus et originis expers, 

Immortale NIHIL, NIHIL omni parte beatum ; 

Quod si hinc majestas et vis divina probatur, 

Numquid honore deim, nam quid dignabimur aris ? 

Conspectu lucis NIHIL est jucundius alme, 

Vere NIHIL, NIHIL irriguo formosius horto, 

Floridius pratis, zephyri clementius aura. 

In bello sanctum NIHIL est, martisque tumultu ; 

Justum in pace NIHIL, NIHIL est in foedere tutum. 

Felix cui Nru11 est (fuerant heec vota Tibullo) 

Non timet insidias, fures, incendia temnit, 

Sollicitus sequitur nullo sub judice lites, 

Ille ipse invictis qui subjicit omnia fatis, 

Zenonis sapiens, NrHIL admiratur et optat, &c. 

Again :— 
 Inferni n1u11 inflectit preecordia regis 

Parcarumque colos, et inexorabile pensum 

Obruta Phlegrzis campis Titania pubes 

Fulmineo sensit N1HIL esse potentius ictu 

Porrigitur magni NIHIL extra moenia mundi 

Diique N1HIL metuunt. Quid longo carmine plura 

- Commemorem ? virtute NIHIL prestantius ipsa, 

Splendidius nium est. Nrur est Jove denique majus. 

Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis, 

Ne tibi si multé laudem mea carmina chart& 

De NIHILO NIHILI pariant fastidia versus. 


If the Latin poet excels in poetical talent and classical elegance of com- 


position, it must be allowed that the verses of the English balladist are 
more sprightly and amusing. 





* For an account of Johannes or James Passeratius, the learned author of this poem, 
we refer our readers to that excellent work, the Onomasticon of Saxius, vol. iii. p. 519, 
where they will find ample references to those works in which the fullest details of his 
life and works are given. He was born 1534, and died 1602, a native of Troyes. 
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HEVER CASTLE, KENT. 





Hever Castle was the residence of Sir Thomas Boleyn; and Anne Boleyn resided 
here when courted by Henry VIII. Her chamber is still shown, with the bed and 
furniture, as when inhabited by her. The tomb of Sir Thomas Boleyn is the only one 
of the family remaining in the church of Hever. 





“ Strange dream for one so young!” I musing said, 
As, with slow step, I climb’d the turret-stair ; 
Her toilet by the casement stood, her bed 
Of curtain’d silk, and tapestried couch, were there. 
It was the very chamber where she lay,— 
Unchanged, though changeful years had pass’d away. 


“ Strange dream for one so young!” yet fancies wild, 
We know, unsought for, cross the wearied brain, 
When sleep has reason of her power beguil'd, 
And comes, with all her wild fantastic train, 
Mocking the mind with semblance. Let her weep ; 
If sorrow comes, it comes but in the dreams of sleep. 


But why of sorrow speak? Herself she saw, 
In her own hall, ’mid festal lamps serene, 
Leading the dance; and he, whom all with awe 
Beheld, knelt to her as to Beauty’s queen ; 
Hung on her crimson’d cheek, and whisper’d there 
Words that breath’d o’er her like enchanted air. 


He spake of love that nothing could destroy, 
Mocking all time and change ; he kiss’d the tear 
That dimm’d her soft and downcast eye :—“ Enjoy,” 
He said, “‘a monarch’s love, unmix’d with fear :”— 
And something, too, he spake of one in pain, 
Who long enthralled had worn an old and galling chain. 


It fled ; but when again in sleep repos’d, 
Sitting with dark and clouded brows, she saw 
Grave bearded Churchmen, in long synod clos’d, 
With wrinkled fingers pointing to the law ; 
And Legates, posting over land and sea : 
And much she marvell’d then for whom those things could be. 


But lo! to brighter scenes the conclave chang’d, 
For sound of silver clarions shook the air, 

And joust, and tournament, and champions, rang’d 
In order due, the bridal feast declare ; 

And one of princely form approach’d the maid, 

And, bending, at her feet the regal sceptre laid. 
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A regal crown her beauteous forehead graced, 
And he she lov’d was with her on the throne ; 
But ever those whom smiling Fortune placed 
On flattering heights, has fickle Chance o’erthrown ; 
Or envious Time, or Destiny, who hides 
In awful clouds the hand that o’er man’s fate presides. 


For once again the changeful vision show'd 
An aged queen array’d in weeds of woe ; 
Stern was the look she wore, deep sorrows flow’d 
From that great heart, and deathly was the blow : 
And so, in injured majesty, she laid 
Her stedfast eye of scorn upon the trembling maid. 


And still her eye was fix’d; yet never word 
From those pale lips, nor living accent came ; 
Nor marvel if no shade of pity stirr’d 
That queenly mind,—for violated fame 
Was hers,—insulted majesty and pride, 
And on her rightful throne sat the incestuous bride. 


But fair the star of love still o’er her rose ; 
And youth, what bright and golden hours are thine! 
Shielding, for so thou canst, from earthly woes, 
By transitory gift of powers divine ; 
Nor speak of wrongs by her, but let her be, 
As in her maiden bloom, unblemish’d still and free. 


But soon that blooming cheek like marble grew, 
And quench’d how soon was love’s ethereal flame ; 
And ever, as each wandering rumour flew, 
Sudden and dark the clouds of evil came. 
Estrangéd eyes she met, perplexing fears, 
And those whom most she loved pass’d by with tears. 


And then they spake of one, as false as fair,— 

False to her virgin vows ; nor did they rest 
Till they had led her on in wild despair, 

And her poor heart was breaking in her breast. 
How could it be, that sland’rous tongues in scorn 
Could wound a maid like her, so fair and so forlorn ? 


The earth grew dark beneath her feet with shade 
Of coming ills, and dark the morning sky 

To one in clouds of deepest thought betray’d, 
Plunging from woe to woe in agony. 

And so she wander'd on, in grief and shame, 

While still on heavier wing the night of sorrow came. 
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For then, in dream or vision once again, 
Confuséd sights and shapes mysterious rose,— 
Shadows she knew not, and forms of pain, 
And fearful moanings heard at evening's close. 
Grim towers appear’d, and many a dungeon-stair, 
Winding in darkness far into the misty air. 


A lidless coffin at her feet was seen ; 
His gleaming axe the sullen headsman bore ; 

Strange sounds and sights forlorn rose up between :— 
But lo! the Morn unbars her silver door ; 

The earth is glittering bright with vernal dew, 

And from her trembling couch the affrighted maiden flew. 


And all to soothe a troubled mind was there, 
In sight or sound. ‘The lark his early song 
Of joy was trilling in the morning air ; 
The stock-dove’s voice was heard the woods among ; 
While, one by one, from out the sedgy brake, 
The Swans came sailing down the bright and silvery lake. 


Green rose the Kentish hills; in rich array 
The forests spread their leafy umbrage round ; 


Hawthorn and hazel-copse were blooming gay, 

And orchard-crofts with fragrant woodbine crown'd. 
How pleas’d she saw, leading his waters pale, 
Her own sweet Eden glide adown that pastoral vale ! 


All things awoke to life in earth and air, 
Sweet murmurs crept along the wooded dells ; 
The wild deer stirr’d from out their ferny lair ; 
The bee was humming in the cowslip bells. 
And now to sylvan lodge, or hamlet grey, 
Slowly the wandering kine were moving on their way. 


But, like the victim of some lonely spell, 
Slow from her mind the dreams of darkness fled ; 
And still those cold and deathly breathings fell, 
That late had brooded o’er her midnight bed ; 
Speaking of sorrows pass’d, of gloomy fears, 
And things remember’d dim, through long and unknown years. 


“Oh! give me back my vernal hours again— 
My hours of youth and peace,” the maiden cried ; 
“ Give me the beechen grove, the woodland strain, 
And violets blooming by the brooklet’s side ; 
And that sweet bower of eglantine,—the shade 
Where, through long summer-days, my careless childhood stray'd. 
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“Twas there I watch’d the glittering insects play, 
Circling, with sportive flight, yon sunny rill ; 
While the tall shadows of those turrets grey 
Slept in the moated waters, calm and still,— 
Nor ceas’d to linger there while Evening pale 
Drew o’er the shadowy scene her soft and dewy veil. 


“ Unclouded thus my days of gladness pass’d, 
Sweet words and gentle greetings still were mine ; 
Pleasures to me from hands unseen were cast, 
Bright as the azure heavens that o’er me shine ; 
So fairest thoughts from every heart I drew, 
While peace and tenderest hope, like flowers, around me grew. 


“Then take me to your shelt’ring arms again, 
Ye lov'd companions of my earlier days,— 

Green copse, and primrose-bank, and winding lane, 
Rich with the golden treasure autumn lays ; 

And thou, forsaken Streamlet, let me be 

Free as the summer winds, to wander still with thee.” 


But see how slants the sun’s departing ray, 
Bright clouds are travelling o’er the western hills ; 
And hark! the hunter’s horn and stag-hound’s bay, 
Peal after peal the echoing valley fills. 
And now, through Hever’s gates, in kingly pride, 
Led by the monarch’s self, the trampling horsemen ride. 


And is this but a Poet's tale that’s told ? 
For see, the wild flower on the castle wall 
Spreads its small banners through the ruins old ; 
Tall grass is waving in the roofless hall. 
One lone and solitary tomb, ’tis said, 
In silent guard preserves the secrets of the dead. 


So musing in the churchway paths I stood, 
That look upon those ancient turrets grey, 
Wearing their verdant crown of hill and wood ; 
Then homeward bent my lone and pensive way. 
And still I turn’d to gaze and linger there, 
*Mid those sweet woodland scenes and shadowy landscapes fair. 


B—h—Il. J. M. 
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ON THE AFFINITY BETWEEN THE SANSCRIT AND GAELIC LANGUAGES. 


Mr. Urnan, Huddersfield, Dec. 12. 

HAVING so lately trespassed too 
freely perhaps on the attention of your 
readers, by a series of papers on the 
affinity of languages, some apology 
might not unjustly be regarded as due, 
ere I again resume this subject, which 
has engrossed ond is still engrossing so 
much of the attention of the most 
learned men of our day. But, though 
the object of the present is essentially 
the same as of the former papers, the 
evidence I have to adduce, in order to 
prove the truth of my position, is de- 
rived from a different source. In the 
former papers, I endeavoured to show 
that traces of a once closer affinity 
might be discovered in the most an- 
cient languages, and that the fragments 
of an original language seem more or 
less to exist in all. The examples, 
however, which I then submitted to 
the attention of your readers, were 
principally designed to prove, that 
there was yet to be traced an affinity 
between the Hebrew and the Sanscrit, 
two languages hitherto regarded as 
totally different ; and that probably, if 
these two languages could be restored 
to their primitive purity, still more 
striking resemblance would be found. 
In vindicating a claim to seniority of 
the Hebrew over every other language 
still extant, I did not insist that our 
first parents could have spoken no 
other language in Paradise than the 
Hebrew; but that, whatever was the 
language which God himself taught 
them, the nearest approach to that 
divinely imparted speech was to be 
found in the Hebrew. Possibly the 
speech used in Paradise was not a 
speech we could either learn or under- 
stand, any more than we can discover 
the site of the one lost source in Para- 
dise, whence those four rivers took 
their rise which are in part still to be 
traced on the earth. If we are ever to 
succeed in any attempt to make a 
nearer approach to the primitive 
speech, the lost or extinct source of all 
languages, we must dig deep amongst 
the roots of the most ancient of them* 





* Schlegel in his lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History, in speaking of Moses, 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVU. 


—of these, the oldest dialects yet ex- 
tant must be the subject of careful in- 
vestigation and comparison, not merel 
the Hebrew, but the Sanscrit, the pri- 
mitive Chinese, the old Egyptian, and 
lastly, the various dialects of the 
Celtic. “ But,” as Turner very well re- 
marks, in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, “ the task demands so much 
penetration, such a solid discrimina- 
tion, such an abstinence from all 
warmth of imagination, such a suspen- 
sion of human egotism, and such an 
extensive acquaintance with the nu- 
merous languages of the world, that 
perhaps no single individual could be 
found capable of conducting the in- 
uiry to a satisfactory termination.” 
the meanwhile, however, some pro- 
ess may be made, and some not un- 
Important suggestions ensue, if each 
philological student contributes his 
contingent to the general stock. Al- 
ready indeed each succeeding disco- 
very has brought to light additional 
evidence of affinities in different fami- 
lies of languages where least sus- 
cted, such indeed as could not have 
en the result of accident or subse- 
quent communication. We find nations 
and tribes divided by seas and moun- 
tains, who are known to have had no 
intercourse for at least 3000 years, 
exhibiting in their language so many 
marks of resemblance, as to admit of 
no other conclusion, than that they 
were members of the same family of 
languages, all branches of one common 
parent-stem. 
But the examples of affinity to which 
I am now about to draw the attention 





who was versed in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, observes ‘‘ that the Jewish le- 
gislator, if not the first who discovered, 
was at least the first that fixed and regu- 
lated, the Hebrew alphabet.” ‘‘ We may 
easily conceive him,’’ adds this able 
writer, ‘‘ to have taken the first ten as 
well as the last twelve Hebrew letters from 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, for even at 
that early period the hieroglyphics, while 
they retained their original symbolical 
meaning, had acquired analphabetical use : 
our knowledge however of this alphabet 
is still so imperfect, that we have decy- 
phered probably but a small part of all 
the literal symbols.” 

2 
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of your readers are drawn from the 
Sanscrit and the Scoto-Celtic, which 
indeed may be regarded as originally 
the sameasthe Erse. Many learned men 
have shown a strong resemblance in 
numerous Celtic words with the He- 
brew, and the authors of the Seoto- 
Celtic Dictionary (published under 
the auspices of the ‘ighland Society) 
have furnished us with many such in- 
stances. But any idea of the re- 
markable aflinity to be traced between 
the Gaelic and the Sanscrit, seems al- 
most to have been lost sight of; and 
this is the more unaccountable, seeing 
that a most able work bas for some 

rs past been published by Dr. 

itechard, on the Eastern Origin of the 
Celtic Nations: But no very rigid in- 
vestigation of the similarity of the 
Sanserit with the Gaelic seems to 
have been instituted (as far as I 
know) by any writer. The catalogue 
of words contained in the appendix to 
this paper (to which I could have 
added many others) consists of Gaelic 
words to be found in the Scoto-Celtie 
or Gaelic Dictionary, to which I have 
just alluded—and the Sanscrit words, 
resembling them, are all extracted from 
the Sanscrit Dictionary, published by 
Dr. Wilson, at Calcutta, in 1819; and 
I would just remark, that most of the 
vocables enumerated in the appendix 
will in general be found to be such as 
one would expect to find in the infancy 
of society, and therefore the less likely 
to be borrowed from any other people 
of a later origin.* Here then Faces 
selected a large number of Gaelic 
words, principally monosyllables, with 
their counterparts in Sanscrit, two 
languages which cannot possibly have 
come in contact for at least 8000 years, 
and must therefore derive this simila- 
rity from some original connection. 
If, however, in any instance the re- 





_ * T am not unaware that some of these 
Gaelic words may by some be regarded 
rather of Gothic origin; but, if there are 
any such, the number must be very small, 
as will appear on a careful examination ; 
and it should be borne in mind too, that 
the Gothic in its turn is not free from 
Celtic admixture. Dr. Wilkins, the au- 
thor of a Sanscrit Grammar, published in 
1808, was the first European who suc- 
cessfully studied the Sanscrit language, 
and is the first who introduced its literature 
to the acquaintance of the western world. 
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semblance between the words placed 
in juxta-position is somewhat equivo- 
cal, the error is all my own, as the in- 
stances are nearly, if not entirely, such 
as have been collected by myself, on 
a comparison of the roots of the two 
languages. Let it be borne in mind 
that little more than a century has 
ge since the Sanscrit was known 
in Europe, and we have no allusion to 
any such language in any of the clas- 
sical writers. It is not so with the 
Semitic languages, most of which have 
been more or less known to, if not eulti- 
vated by, European scholars in almost 
every age. It was always in the power 
of the seeptic, as often as he met a 
Celtic word of Semitic origin, to con- 
tend that it was introduced by some 
Semitic scholar; just as has been the 
case when a Greek or Latin root was 
found in the Celtic, it has been very 
common to say it was borrowed from 
those languages, though such a conclu- 
sion might be very wide of the truth. 
But the case is widely different when 
we meet with a Celtic word allied to 
the Sanscrit. Such affinity, if it exist 
at all, must have existed from a period 
not very remote from the ages imme- 
diately succeeding the deluge. If I 
can show that in one dialect alone of 
the Celtic family of languages, viz. the 
Gaelic, there are as many as 200 
words bearing a close resemblance 
both in sound and sense to Sanscrit 
vocables, words too for the most part 
of daily use and of the simplest form, 
it is for the sceptic to account for this 
similarity on some other ground than 
an original close connection. Doubtless 


‘many words both in one and the other 


of these languages are no longer ex- 
tant. We can no longer appeal to the 
infancy of the two languages ; but we 
must take such evidence as the lapse 
of some thousands of years has left us. 

One great source of error in all ety- 
mological researches is our ignorance 
or neglect of the earliest dialects of a 
language, and this is especially the 
case in deducing western languages 
from an eastern origin. In tracing for 
example the connection between the 
Latin and the Greek and the Sanscrit, 
weare not totake our examplesof Latin 
from the language spoken in the days 
of Augustus, or our Greek from the 
later Grecian authors, but from the 
earliest extant specimens of each lan- 
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guage. So, in tracing Celtic affinities, 
it is requisite to avail ourselves of the 
earliest dialect. With respect however 
to the oft-repeated controversies con- 
cerning the relative seniority of the 
Welsh, the Irish, and Scoto-Celtic, 
&c., much ability has been displayed 
by the advocates of each of these 
dialects. The question, however, which 
was the earliest introduced into these 
islands, can never be satisfactorily as- 
certained: almost every antiquary con- 
ceives himself equal to decide this 
question, and is ready to bring forth 
some argument in favour of his own 
hypothesis ; but all that is known be- 
yond dispute, is, that Asia was the 
birth-place of nations, and that a great 
hive existed somewhere in Upper Asia, 
which did from time to time send out 
its swarms, some of which did people 
this country. 

To what then are we to appeal in 
the absence of other evidence? Let 
us search for evidence in the Celtic 
dialects that have reached our times. 
Take for instance the words used in 
Gaelic, Welsh, and Armoric, to denote 
Jive, and compare them with the 
Sanscrit, how, let me ask, will you 
account for the strong similarity ? We 
find too the Greek and Roman numerals 
with a similar resemblance. Do not 
let it be said that these Celtic words 
for numbers were derived from Greece 
or Rome, for neither the Gael of Ire- 
land nor of Scotland had at any period 
any communication with the Greeks ; 
and as Ireland never became a Roman 

rovince, and the Gael of Scotland 
new the Romans only as enemies, 
their knowledge of numbers and their 
names must be sought for elsewhere. 
It can only be accounted for by refer- 
ring to some very remote period long 
before the conquest of any part of 
Britain, or even of the foundation of 
Rome itself. We must in short con- 
clude, either that most of the words 
denoting numerals have sprung from 
the Sanscrit, or that there was some 
earlier language than either Celtic or 
Sanscrit that gave birth to all of them. 
In either case we must suppose that 
the Celtic family of languages, or the 
common parent of them all, must have 
- been in existence at least 3,000 years. 
In that wit wen how many changes 
must have taken place! During their 
progress from their eastern primeval 
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country into Europe, some would lose 
more than others of their original 
language, and acquire new vocables 
by admixture with other people. It 
is probable that the Celtic languages 
or dialects which are still extant in 
these islands are emanations from 
many other dialects spoken by the 
various branches of the great Celtic 
family. Dr. Arnold* in his History is 

uite correct, when he states the 
veltee or Keltee and Galate were 
merely different forms of the same 
name, and that the first was the form 
with which the Greeks were earliest 
acquainted, at a time when their know- 
ledge of the Celts was confined to the 
tribes of Spain and Gaul. The other 
and more correct form, Galate, was 
introduced at the period of the great 
Gaulish migration of the fourth century 
before Christ, and there is every 
reason to believe that the Gaelic or 
Erse, which is still the living language 
of some parts of Ireland and the north 
of Scotland, is a modification of the 
Celtic spoken in the fourth century be- 





* ‘The great Gaulish migration,’’ says 
Dr. Arnold, “ of the fourth century before 
Christ introduced the other and more 
correct form, Galate. Yet many writers 
continued to use the more ancient name; 
and in fact, with the exception of the 
Galatians of Asia Minor, the other Gauls 
in all other parts of the world are gene- 
rally called by the Greeks according to 
their old form of the name, not Galate, 
but Kelte. But Cesar tells us that the 
Gauls on the coast of the British Channel, 
whow he calls Belgians, were distinguished 
both in language and customs from the 
Gauls of the interior. Now when we re- 
flect that these more remote Gauls in- 
cluded, according to Diodorus, the people 
called Kimbri, when we see that the 
people now calling themselves Kymry, 
viz. the Welsh, do actually differ in 
language and customs from the Keltic 
tribes of Ireland and Scotland, we readily 
assent to the truth of the statement of 
Diodorus, that in the Kelte and Galatee 
of his geography are meant two great 
divisions of the same race, just as the 
Gael and Kymry are found in Great 
Britain at the present day. We are not 
to infer, however, that the languages used 
by the ancient Kelte and Galate exactly 
resemble the first—the Erse and Gaelic of - 
Ireland and the Scotch Highlanders; or 
the second—the exact form of the 
Welsh.” ‘ 
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fore Christ. As I have already stated, 
I by no means wish to enter into the 
question of the seniority of the Gaelic 
or the Welsh; but one circumstance is 
rather remarkable, viz. the great 
number of Welsh compounds formed 
by Gaelic primitives, not understood 
as such by the Welsh themselves, yet 
in common use by the Gael of Scot- 
land and Ireland. The Celtic language 
will not interpret all the names of 
laces and persons among the ancient 
uls, or even in this country ; yet the 
Gaelic is the language which most 
frequently explains the ancient nomen- 
clature of Britain, and to which the 
most ancient names of places belong. 
This circumstance has scarcely been 
sufficiently investigated. When a place 
is named for the first time by any 
people, it is usually by some term de- 
scriptive of its natural peculiarity, or 
something else on account of which it 
is remarkable, from their own language, 
and the i epee ap a as 
sure a proof that a e speaking 
that heaping neal comaied that 
country as if they left a distinct re- 
cord of their existence in words en- 
graven on a rock. So far, therefore, 
as this species of evidence goes, its 
tendency is decidedly to shew, that 
either the Gaelic, or a dialect which 
is the parent of the Gaelic, was spoken 
by the original population of this 
country ; and, as an able writer* has 
remarked, “should the Highland Gael 
ever cease to be a spoken language, 
or were it ever to be extinct, still the 
names of the rivers and mountains, 
not in North Britain merely, but in 
other parts of the island, and even of 
many towns and villages, would afford 
a living testimony of the early oc- 
cupancy by a race of Celtic descent.” 
The same may be said of many names 
- 5 ee. &e. in a ing 
ilologists may perhaps trace the 
sdiieiliaoan of 7 sotlenliet dialect 
7 the oldest names in other countries 
of Europe. One fact I am endeavour- 


ing to prove, that there yet exists a 
dialect of the Celtic, which has many 
roots resembling the Sanscrit, and that 


dialect is the Gaelic, of which I have 
just been gy It is a curious 
phenomenon in whatever light it is 





* Vide Chalmers’s Caledonia. 
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viewed. We have a language in daily 
use by a people, till lately almost in- 
accessible by their geographical situa- 
tion. For a long succession of ages 
we find them secluded from all inter- 
course, secured by tempestuous seas 
and mountainous tracts of land, en- 
vironed by rocks, woods, and morasses, 
and defended by a warlike race of 
men, and withall sterile enough to 
discourage either the avarice or ambi- 
tion of strangers. No situation, it is 
true, can secure a language altogether 
from the injuries of time and the sway 
of fashion. Intercourse however slight 
may introduce new terms. Some 
words will arise out of new discoveries, 
and such is the change which new 
ideas give birth to, that, even were all 
communication cut off with the neigh- 
bouring countries, every language 
must undergo some fluctuation.— Iam 
not prepared to draw any exact 
estimate of the degree of affinity which 
the Welsh or other Celtic dialects bear 
to the Sanscrit, but it is not impossible 
perhaps, by the researches of future 
scholars, to elicit some evidence in 
this way affecting the long agitated 
question of the seniority of one dialect 
over another. But I must not on the 
present occasion venture on this dif- 
ficult yet interesting discussion, re- 
membering how largely I have tres- 
passed on your pages when entering 
upon the subject of aflinity of languages 
in former numbers. I will, therefore, 
without further delay, advert to the 
catalogue of words intended to prove 
the truth of what I have been en- 
deavouring to enforce. The reader 
will find that not a few of these words 
are such as must be common to all 
languages in the infancy of society. 
For instance, he will find both in 
Sanscrit and Gaelic terms for day and 
night, sun and moon, life and death, 
fire, water, man, woman, house, &c. 
not very remote from each other. The 
word aos, the Gaelic for fire or the 
sun, is not unlike the Sanscrit words 
asa, to shine, or asira, fire. The 





t+ The memorable passage in the Poe- 
nulus of Plautus, so often considered to 
be Punic, contains some words not unlike 
the Celtic. The word “ socruidse”’ (me), 
assuage me, is one of this class, which 
also resembles the Sanscrit ‘‘ sukara,”’ 
easy ; ex gu, ease, and cri, to make, 
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Chaldee word for fire is syqs¢ aza, 
Here we have a word, common it should 
seem to the Semitic, the Sanscrit, and 
the Celtic. In the annexed catalogue, 
the Gaelic words, be, life ; biath, food ; 
daigh, fire ; aodhar, air; anail, breath ; 
bas, death; bais, water; ce, earth; 
cai, a house; cal, darkness; crios, the 
sun; fem, a wife; foc, vox, with 
others equally striking, will be found 
to have their counterparts in the 
Sanscrit. The Gaelic words, caomh, 
a beloved object; caomhag, a loved 
woman ; caoimhneas, tenderness, re- 
semble the Sanscrit Cama, the Hindoo 
Cupid. Another still more remark- 
able instance of a similitude between 
the two languages is the following. 
The Sanscrit word tama, signifies de- 
sire, as well as darkness. So in the 
Gaelic we find the words tiom, tender ; 
or teamhaidh, pleasure ; tiamh, dark- 
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ness ; and still further we have tamh, 
the ocean, in Celtic, as well as taom, 
a torrent, with the almost counterpart 
words in Sanscrit, timi, the ocean, and 
tamara, water. Other resemblances 
will occur in the annexed appendix. 
Some pronominal similarities also are 
not unworthy of notice ; as the Gaelic 
eso, this, and the Sanscrit esha, this; 
and the Gaelic ec, for co, ce, cia or 
ciod, what (quis, qu, quid), is too like 
the Sanscrit kah m. ka f. kim n. to 
be the result of accident. Iwill men- 
tion also another peculiarity common 
to both languages. Su in Sanscrit is 
prefixed to words in a good, and du 
or dur to words in a bad sense; e. g. 
su praja, one who has good subjects; 
du prajah, one who has bad subjects. 
The same peculiarity will be found in 
the Gaelic and the Erse, as will appear 
from the following table. 


Comparative table of Gaelic and Sanscrit compounds resembling each other, 
which have so prefixed in Gaelic, and su in the Sanscrit language :— 


Gaelic. 

So, an initial particle prefixed toadjectives 
and substantives, implying facility, apt- 
ness, fitness, ease, equality, and some- 
times goodness ; it is similar to the prefix 
ev of the Greeks 

So chair, a benefit 


So aimsir, fair weather 

So chridheachd, benignity 

Sonas, prosperity 

Socra, easy 

So mhiunte, tractable 

So labhrach, speaking with sith 
So labhairt, easily spoken 

So danach, joyful 

So chombraideachd, affable 

Su aich (Erse), prosperous 


Sanscrit. 
Su, a particle and prefix, analogous to 
good, or the Greek ev, and implying re-« 
verence, honour, prosperity, pleasure, 
ease, &c. 


Su kara, easy ; ev su, pleasure; and kri, 
to make 

Su and amsu, season 

Sukrita, kindness, virtuous 

Su, well; and ni, to obtain 

Sukara, easy 

Su and mana, to mind 


Su and lapa, to speak 


Su and dha, to have 
Su and kumara, soft, &c. 
Sucha, happiness 


Comparative table of words in Gaelic having do prefixed, with Sanscrit 


words beginning with du or dur, bad :— 
Gaelic. 


Sanscrit. 


Du or dur, bad 
Dur, a depreciative particle 


Do, a negative particle, of the same im- 
port as the Greek dus or av 
Do cair, afflictio; ea do et socair, ease 
Do chair, lesio ; ex do et car 
Do sar, incapable ; ex do et sas, capax 
Tuble of words in the Gaelic or Scoto-Celtic dialect bearing a resemblance 
to the Sanscrit :— 
Scoto-Ceitic. Sanscrit. 
Acam, a sigh Aca, pain 
All, great; Welsh, Ala, to be able 
al, power - 
Aos, fire. Sol. 
Airde, high 


Ducha, pain ; ea du e¢ cri 
Dusha, to become bad 


Scoto- Celtic. 
Aodhair a shep- 
Aora, Erse | herd 
Antas, conflict of 

death 
Acaid, pain 


Sanscrit. 
Ahir et heri, a 
shepherd 
Anta, death 
Asa, to shine 


Adri, mons Aca, pain 
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Scoto-Celtic. 
Anail, breath 
Atha, flatus 
Adrai, he arose 
Aduan, a traveller 
Aibhnean, river 


Sanscrit. 
Anila, breath 
Atasam, wind 
Adri, mons 
Adhbvany, id. 
Apnasa, water 


Am and aimsir, time Awmsu, time 


Am, mater 
Ar, slaughter 
Ariunn, a forest 


Ambu, id. 
Ari, an enemy 
Eerina, id. 


Anam, mind, breath Ana, breath 


Abh or amh, water 


Apa, id. 


Aodhar (Wel. awyr), Ahsra, breath 
air 


Ang, 
Aosar 
Deus 


Ang, respectful 


rank 
(Ir. ésar), Asiva, fire 


Athar, dregs of a dis- Atura, disease 
ease 


Baid, a sage 
Baigh, love 
Beal, the god Bel 


Budda, wise 
Bhaga, love 
Bahula, fire 


Bal, alord ; Wel. bal, Bali, a king 


a prominence 
Bagh, a bond 
Bais, water 
Beol, an infant 
Be, life 
Biath, food 
Baois, lust 
Bagh, victuals 
Bacastair, a baker 


Bean, a woman 


Bad, wind 
Ballag, the skull 
Bac, a hill 
Burr, great 


Bhaj, to serve 
Busha, Busa, water 
Bali, an infant 
Bhu, to be born 
Bhavati, being 
Bhava, wantonness 
Bhuja, who eats 
Bhakshycara, a 
baker; ex bhak- 
shya, eatable, and 
cara, makes 
Bhagina, a woman 
Bhanu, a handsome 
woman 
Vata or bata, wind 
Bala, forehead 
Bhacuda, mons 
Bhuri, much 


Bada (Wel. bad) a Peda, a ship 


boat 
Bas, death 
Bath, death 
Banda, feminine 
Bar, excellent 
Balachan, a boy 


Budh, the world 
Badhar, goods 
Ban, bain, conspi- 
cuous 

Badhach, friendly 
Bill, mean, weak 
Brathair, brother 
Ban, light in colour 
Bri, a bill 

Bochd, impoverish 


Basha, to kill 
Bada, murder 
Badhu, a woman 
Bri, id. 

Bala or Balaka, 


id. 
Bhuvana, world 
Badri, prosperity 
Ban, id. 


Bhavaja, loving 
Bhila, timid 
Bhratri, id. 
Bhanu, id. 
Brihata, large 
Buch, poor 


Cad, how long since? Kada, when 


i. e. C’fhad vel cia 


fhada 
Caid, a rock 
Casad, a cough 


Cadaka, hill-side 
Casa, a cough 
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Scoto-Celtic. 
Cain, white 


Caomh, a beloved ob- 


ject 
Caomhan, a beloved | 


man 

Caomhag, a beloved 
woman 

Caem, Ir. handsome 

Cain, number, count 

Ceannachd, com- 
merce 

Ceannach, purchas- 
ing 

Cam, deceit 

Caora, a sheep 

Camas, a bay 

Cle, evil 

Ce, the earth 

Ceann, a head 

Cal, burn 

Cathair, a city, &c. 

Cai, a house 

Caor, kindling fire 

Cal, darkness 

Caoin, delightful 

Cas, difficulty 

Casgair, slay 

Crios, the sun 


Duille, duilleag, a leaf 


Dreos, a blaze 

Du, a day 

Dia, God 

Dorus, a door 
Dalbh, dolus 

Dal, a share 
Damh, an ox 
Damtha, scholastic 


Dallan, a great bulk 
Deoch, a drink 
Daigh, fire 

Dileas, dear 
Duaichni, gloomy 
Duavag, a song 
Dir, letters 

Daras, a dwelling 
Droch, evil 
Dunach, woe 


Doeth, sickness 


Dessa, land 
Duloch, caligo 


Fadh, science 
Faidh, a prophet 
Fidu, consider 
Fem, a wife 
Foc, vox 
Foghail, a noise 
Gadan, a voice 
Gath, a dart 
Gart, corn 


[ March, 


Sanscrit. 
Can, to shine 
Cama, love 


Camana, desire 


Cam, beautiful 
Gana, count 


Cama, id. 
Kurara, id. 
Kama, water 
Klisa, distress 
Ku, earth 
Kinara, head 
Kali, a flame 
Codri, a castle (?) 
Ka, a house 
Kara, ray of light 
Cala, id. 

Kanta, pleasure 
Cashri, difficulty 
Kasha, to kill 
Crisana, a name of 


fire 
Dala, a leaf 
Drishri, bright eye 
Dyu, a day, heaven 
Diva 
Dwara, a door 
Dalbha, fraud 
Dala, to divide 
Damy, a steer 
Dmamam, medi- 
tation 
Dalani, a clod 
Dhi, to drink 
Daghda, burnt 
Diladi, a daughter 
Dwanta, darkness 
Dwana, to sound 
Dira, wise 
Dhartu, domus 
Droha, mischief 
Duna, suffering ; ex 
du, to suffer 
Dush and du, to 
suffer 
Disa, a country 
Dhulika, fog 
mist 
Ved, learning 
Vadi, a prophet 
Vidya, knowledge 
Vamini, femina 
Vacha, speech 
Vachala (?) 
Gada, to speak 
Gata, an arrow 
Garith, corn 


or 
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Scoto-Celtic. 
Gabal, shepherd 
Galar, disease 
Gar, warm 
Geal, album 
Gealach, luna 
Gein, offspring 
Gin, to beget, &c. 
Gne, a kind 
Giodar, dung 


Gnia, knowledge 


Giortaich, hurt 

a amour ) 
radhach, loving 

Grathele, love 

Greim, hold 

Gais, burn 


Gris, fire 
Grios, heat 
Grian, Sol 


Gu, a lie 

lasga, a fish 

Id, good 

Imseach, revengeful 

Lagaich,todiminish 

Lag, feeble 

Labhair ef labhraidh 
and Welsh llafara, 
to speak 

aie loud 

Lub, a snare 

Lus, a flower 

Lochran, light 

Lo vel la, day, ana| 
crann 

Lomairt, a fleece 

Maide, a wood 

Main, delay 

Marbh, death 

Welsh, marw 

Mathair, mother 

Mur, a wall, a hill 

Mala, the brow of a 
hill 


Masan, delay 


Meadhal, mirth 
Maothaich, moisten 
Mein, mind 
Ir. Muine, learned 
Naomh, a saint 
Neamh, heaven 
Welsh, nef 
Nearag, a daughter 
Nochd, to night 
Oiche, water 
Priomh, prime 
Péall, to cover 


Pram hail, somnolen- 


8 
Ran, a roar 


Sanscrit. 
Gopal, cowherd 
Gla, to be weary? 
Gharmma, heat 
Galau, moon 
Jhala, glistering 
Jana, to be born 
Jana, a man 
Janya, pater 
Gutha, feces 
Jna, to know 
Jana, knowledge 
Gura, to wound 


Gridhu, the same 
as Cama 


Graha, to seize 

Ghasi, fire 

Grishma, the hot 
season 

Grioth 

Graha, a planet 

Gaha, conceal 

Jhasha, piscis 

Ida, to praise 

Himsaka, malignant 


Lagha, to diminish 


Lapa, to speak 


Laba, to sound 
Lubha, to delude 
Lusha, to adorn 


Lochana or locha, 
to see 


Loma, hair 

Matha, a tree 

Manta, slow 

Mri, to die, or 

Mara, death 

Matri, id. 

Mura, surrounded 

Malaya, mons 

Mashana,_ endur- 
ing 

Mada, joy 

Matta, madidus 

Mana, to think 

Muni, a philosopher 

Nama, to reverence 

Nabas, sky 

Nari, daughter 

Nactam, by night 

Aca, id. 

Parama, principal 


Pali or palata, 
flesh 


Pramita, lassitudo 


Rana, to sound 
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Scoto-Celtic, 
Rasan, loquacious 
Rucas, fondness 


Romas, hairiness 

Ros, knowledge 

Rapal, noise 

Roth, a wheel 

Sannt, cupido 

Santachadh, covet- 
ousness 

Sacaich, loaded 

Samhach, quiet, 
peaceful 

Suain, a deep sleep 

Suaineach, sleep 

Subha and Subhaiche, 
happiness 

Sath, enough 

Sara, excellent 

Sara, valde 

Samhuil, likeness 

Sith, a fairy 

Sogh, voluptas 

Socair, easy 

Welsh, sicr, secu- 
rus 

Subhach, happy 

Smeid, to smile 

Saich, plenty 

Saith, a treasure 

Sgainead, a rent 

Sigh, a bill (Ir.) 

Sith, a hill 

Such, a wave 

Sodair, stout 

Smal, dust 

Smiad, signal fire or 
smoke 

Son, sound 

Sotal, pride 

Sroth, foam of water 

Sriut, torrent of 
sounds 

Stad, stop 

Tabh, the ocean 


Talamh, letters 
Tana, thin 
Teas, heat 
Teasbach, fever } 
Teotha, hot ( 
Teasaich, j 
Treis, strength 
Tiom, soft, tender 
Taimh, mors 
Tamh, somnus 
Teamhaidh, pleasure 
Tiamhaidh, melan- 
choly 
Tamh, the ocean 


Uachdan, the top 
Vim, about 
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Sanscrit. 
Rasana, tongue 
Ruchi, wish ; or 

Rucha, to please 
Roma, hair 
Ruchi, light 
Rapa, to speak 
Ratha, id. 


Santosha, joy 


Saka, to bear 
Sama, quiet of mind 


Sayana, to sleep; 
ex sa, to sleep 
Subha, good 


Sati, satis 

Sar, id. 

Sara, best 
Samya, likeness 
Siddha, a spirit 
Sucha, pleasure 


Soukarya, easy 


Subhagya (?) 
mi, id. 
Saka, competent 
Sati, good 
Sgand, a leak 
Siche, top 
Situ, a mound 
Sucha, to be wet 
Soudira, hero 
Samala, dirty 
Samitha, fire 


Swana, td. 

Sotha, swelling 
Srita, boiled water 
Sruti (?) 


§8’tha, stand 
Tibura or twara, 
the ocean 

Talima, humus 

Tanu, id. 

Tayus, fire 

Titha, fire 

Twisha, light 

Titha, to inflame 

Taras, id. 

Tamata, id. 

Tami, nox; ex tami, 
to be weary 

Tama, to desire 

Tamas, grief, dark- 
ness 

Timi, id.; and 
tamara, water 

Uchchu, tall 

Ama, id. 
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It is not improbable that objections 
may be urged against some of the in- 
stances I have submitted to your 
readers; but, with respect to the prin- 
cipal part of them, it will be very diffi- 
cult to account for the similarity on 
any other ground than I have con- 
tended for in this paper. There is a 
difficulty in arriving at the true pro- 
nunciation of the Gaelic; but, as the 
inhabitants of different districts in the 
Highlands are not themselves agreed 
in all instances, it is not unlikely that 
time has done much to obliterate,the 
correct mode; so that the present may 
vary considerably from the origi 
pronunciation. There is the same 
uncertainty, indeed, in all the’ most 
ancient languages, and it is the more 
necessary on that account in all com- 
parisons made between ancient tongues 
to adhere as closely as possible to the 
roots of each. Possibly some person 
better versed in the Gaelic than I am 
may hereafter investigate the degree 
of affinity it has to the Sanscrit, with 
more success than I have done. My 
object will be answered if I have 
drawn attention to the subject. 

Moreover, I may have been influenced 
in undertaking this inquiry by the 
admiration I feel for that noble-minded 
people, whose language, like them- 
selves, is so little changed by the revo- 
lutions of so many centuries, and 
which, were it in my power, I would 
preserve from that extinction, so de- 
sirable in the opinion of some, for the 
more effectual amalgamation of this 
mountainous district with the nation at 
large. It is said, indeed, that the 
hand of death is upon the Gaelic 
tongue. But if it be to die, and its 
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doom as a spoken language is fixed, 
so that in a few ages hence its use shall 
have ceased, there is at least one satis- 
faction left,—that as a written lan- 
uage it will never cease to live, but, 
ike the classic languages of Greece 
and Rome, though no longer spoken 
by the inhabitants of these countries, 
be often in the mouths of the wise and 
learned of future generations. These 
are the feelings which a mere lover of 
ancient languages might naturally en- 
tertain. But who that has traversed 
this noble country, and admired its 
bright lakes and blue mountains, would 
not wish that its language were im- 
mortal? Cold, indeed, must that heart 
be that can view with apathy its wild 
beauties, its gorgeous and romantic 
scenery ; and colder still if he can 
find nothing but derision for its an- 
cient tales, and its traditions, full of 
reminiscences of former glory. What- 
ever other changes the policy of the 
age may deem wise to introduce, let 
us hope their language, the oldest, per- 
haps, if not the only, relic in Britain 
of the dialect first spuken in our native 
land, may be preserved from oblivion. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may be the same 
with a language, as it is with man 
himself, that it is not till it is dead 
that it is immortal, for a living lan- 
guage is always subject to change. 
However this be, my sincere desire is, 
that the language of this noble race, 
which has survived the lapse of so 
many centuries, may still further es- 
cape the scythe of time, free from 
future change, and as endurable as 
their mountains. 


Yours, &c. J. K. Warxer, M.D. 





ON THE EGYPTIAN 


IN my former paper I set forth the 
arguments by which the dynasties of 
Memphite sovereigns are joined chro- 
nologically with the kings of Thebes. 
By those arguments it was shown that 
Queen Mycera-Amun-Neithcro, who 
lived at the time of Thothmosis II. 
and III. was the same person as My- 
cerinus, who Herodotus says built the 
third pyramid, and also as Nitocris, 
the last of Manetho’s Memphite sove- 
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reigns, who Manetho says was the 
builder of that pyramid. The next 
step is to show when these kings 
lived. 

The dynasties of the great Theban 
kings, beginning with Amosis, who 
drove out the Pheenician shepherds 
with the help of the kings of the other 
peste of Egypt, and ending with the 
ast that bore the name Rameses, is a 


most important portion of history. 
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During their reigns were built most 
of the great temples, which now make 
Egypt interesting. It was then that 
Egyptian Thebes became proverbial 
for wealth, and Coptic civilisation rose 
to its greatest height. The names of 
these kings are well known to us on the 
Theban buildings ; the order in which 
they reigned is also known, both from 
Manethoand from theTablet of Abydos; 
but modern writers are not agreed 
about the exact time when they lived. 
The whole series has hitherto floated 
higher or lower into antiquity, as the 
opinions of chronologers have changed. 
We do not know with which name the 
series of Theban kings ends, because se- 
veral who bore the name of Rameses 
seem to have been contemporary with 
the kings of Lower Egypt, and to have 
been little more than tributary rulers 
in the temple of Karnak. The whole 
series, however, is very well joined 
together, and, if we can determine 
when any one lived, we shall know 
when they all lived. 

The Egyptian civil year, which He- 
rodotus a the eros, to distinguish it 
from evavros, the natural year, con- 
tained 365 days, and therefore was 
soon found to move forward for want 
of aleap-year. The civil new year’s 
day soon ceased to fall in the season 
of year where it at first fell. But in 
1460 years this moveable new year’s 
day came round again to the same 
season, and this was called the return 
of the Phenix, or the end of the great 
Sothic period. From the writings of 
Censorinus, we know that this happened 
in the year A.D. 139, in the second 
year of Marcus Antoninus, and then 
began a new Sothic period. The 
former Sothic period therefore began 
in the year B.c. 1321, and, if we can 
learn what king of Thebes was then 
reigning, we shall be able to fix the 
most important points in Egyptian 
chronology. 

The late Mr. Cory, in his “ Ancient 
Fragments,” has published an extract 
from a work by Theon, the Alex- 
andrian mathematician, now in manu- 
script at Paris, in which Theon calls 
the years of the Sothic period the 
years from Menophres. Had he been 
writing on chronology, and telling us 
the dates of the several kings for 1700 
years before the year in which he was 
writing, we could have given little 
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weight to his opinion. But fortunately 
Theon was a mathematician, writing 
on the calendar, and we may safely 
rely on what he reports, namely, that 
the years of the Sothic period bore 
the traditionary name of the years 
from Menophres. 

It is not a very bold assumption to 
suppose that Menophres was a king; 
and in searching the list of the great 
kings of Thebes in the Tablet of. Abydos, 
we accordingly find the name. It is not 

in either Eratosthenes’ or 
Manetho’s lists, but they 
only contain the second 
names of each king. But 
the prenomen of Thoth- 
mosis ILI. in the Tablet of 
Abydos, is written thus, 
Ra, or, prefixing the arti- 
cle, Phra—me—ho. And 
again, in other inscriptions, as at 
Samne, it is written thus, Phra—men 
—ho, or, placing the sun, 
with which the name be- 
ins, at the end, as usual, 
en—ho—phra, the ve 
name that we are in seare 
for. Here then we have 
an exact date given to 
Thothmosis III. ; fis reign 
began in B.C, 1321; and 
this is known, not from the theories of 
the chronologists, but from the com- 
parison between the Egyptian calendar 
and contemporary monuments. 

Thus I have endeavoured to es- 
tablish two points, first, that the last 
of Manetho’s Memphite sovereigns was 
Queen Regent of Thebes during the 
minority of Thothmosis ITI., and se- 
condly, that this latter king was reign- 
ing in the year s.c. 1321. If this 
train of reasoning is thought good, and 
these points granted, the two chief 
doubts are removed from Egyptian 
chronology. 

By Sir G. Wilkinson and others, 
the zodiac of the Memnonium is 
quoted to prove that Rameses II. and 
not Thothmosis III. was reigning 
when the Sothic og began in the 

ear B.c. 1321, when the dogstar rose 


eliocally on new year’s day. But to 
this I answer, that I do not think it 
safe to suppose that this zodiac, made 
in the reign of Rameses II. dates the 
rising of the stars with the exactness 
this argument requires. As with us 
the constellation Aries is no longer in 
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that portion of the zodiac which we 
call Aries, and theconstellation Taurus 
is no longer in Taurus, so it is probable 
that the zodiac in the Memnonium 
represents the original state of the 
Egyptian calendar, as formed in the 
year B.c. 1321, and which was then 
supposed to have been exact and un- 
changing, rather than the state of the 
heavens which existed in the reign of 


Rameses II. when the zodiac was 
carved. Samvuet SHARPE. 


P.S. In my last paper I ought to 
have mentioned that the three K, K, K, 
in the name of Mykera, have onl 
the same force as a single K, followed, 
however, with such achange in the vowel 
sound, as there is between a singular 
and plural noun in the Coptic language. 





MONUMENT OF ST. RICHARD, 


IN CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


(With a Plate.) 


IN the accompanying Plate Mr. 
Edward Richardson, the sculptor, has 
favoured us with an etching of the 
effigy and statuettes which adorn the 
restored tomb of Saint Richard at 
Chichester, in the execution of which 
he has evinced not merely great ma- 
nual dexterity and professional skill, 
but also an intimate Lnowledes of the 
ecclesiastical and antiquarian propri- 
eties, an acquaintance with which was 
necessary to qualify him for the re- 
storation of the monument from its 
state of mutilation and disfigurement 
to one of integrity and beauty.* As 
we have already given a somewhat 
particnlar description of this monu- 
ment in our Magazine for January, 
we must request our readers to refer 
to that description on the present oc- 
casion ; but, thinking some account of 
the ancient colouring of the effigy 
would be interesting, we have obtained 
the following particulars, from notes 
made during the restoration. 

The mitre appeared to have hada 
white ground; a blue outer ground, 
divided by a narrow red engrailed 
band, and edged with a rich scroll and 
ewelled border, as in the chasuble. 

0 indications of colour remained 
in the centre, where a rich jewel or 
jewels were usually placed. The lower 
cushion was green, the upp2r one red, 
with slight appearances of some dark 
stain or pattern. The angel supporters 
were in white albes, bordered with a 





* Mr. Richardson bad previously re- 
stored another monument in the same 
cathedral, having recumbent effigies, at- 
tributed to Richard Earl of Arundel 

headed 1397) and his second Countess. 

is former works of the like character in 
the Temple church are well known. 


blue stripe and gilt margin, and red 
within. 

The bishop’s collar, or apparel to his 
amice, bordered with a narrow black 
band, was first gilt throughout and then 
divided into square spaces by crimson 
bands, and these again by green, in 
squares, set diamond-wise; and within 
each appeared a light red pattern, sup- 
posed to be a filfoot cross. The cha- 
suble, or outer garment, was of crimson, 
studded at intervals of from two to 
three inches with gilt cinquefoil florets, 
enriched also by an elegant double 
scroll border, jewelled at intervals of 
three to four inches, and crossing at 
the shoulders; and over the chest, &c. 
(as marked in the etching, and to be 
traced on the effigy,) was a broad band, 
formed of squares containing quatrefoil 
patterns, the ground gilt, the pattern 

reen and white, with a black border. 

he under part of the chasuble was 
green, brought out, as though by var- 
nish, on the right side. The gloves 
were white, with narrow stripes of 
blue and red above the wrist. The 
scarf attached to the pastoral staff was 
white, and terminated also with two 
narrow red stripes. The second gar- 
ment, or dalmatic, was of cobalt blue, 
bordered with a single scroll and 
jewelled portion and a deep fringe, 
painted alternately three to four 
inches in light red and chocolate ; 
this garment was red within. 

The third garment, or albe, was 
white, excepting over the feet, which 
received the same rich gilding and pat- 
terns as on the collar, the stole, and the 
maniple ;_ these latter, however, had a 
narrow fringe. The shoes were black, 
relieved with red lobed quatrefoils and 
cross stripes of the same colour. The 
dog at the feet was tawny; and the 
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ground was done to imitate Purbeck 
or grey marble. Many of the patterns 
stood up in relief, and were either 
painted on with thick pigment or 
stamped and laid on. The most diffi- 
cult places to be reached were finished 
with the same accuracy, and in the 
same relief, the pattern Roatan all the 
delicacy of lace-work. 

It is a question how far the re- 
decoration of such a statue should 
depend upon the general decoration 
of the cathedral. In ancient times the 
sacred edifices of our land, though we 
could not boast of precious marbles, 
were richly adorned with colours, 
plating, and gilding, from the pave- 
ment to the bosses of the roof. A crude 
stone effigy would then not have been 
in place; and equally inharmonious, 
we think, would be the re-decoration 
of such a figure against walls divested 
of their colour. In the present in- 
stance, not only did the eftigy of St. 
Richard receive the highest efforts of 
the decorator’s art, but likewise the 
entire screen and monumental canopy, 
—an engraving of which will be found 
in Dallaway’s Rape of Chichester. 

The restoration of the efligy and 
the statuettes occupied from three to 
four months; and, as no stone of suffi- 
cient fineness could be found in Sussex, 
it was procured from the Tottenhoe 
—_ in Bedfordshire, and kindly 

rnished for the occasion by George 
Atty, Esq., agent to the Countess of 
Bridgwater. is is a very fine and 
soft grit-stone, similar to the Cam- 
bridge clunch; the colour is that of 
indurated pipe-clay. 

Mr. Richardson is now engaged in 
completing a very handsome canopied 
tomb and effigy of the late John Smith, 
Esq., M.P. for Chichester, to be placed 
pw e south transept of the same cathe- 


Mr. Ursan, Queen Ann Street. 

OBSERVING in your January 
number a notice of the tomb in the 
south transept of Chichester Cathedral, 
as lately restored by Mr. Richardson, 
allow me again to refer to the subject : 
first, as to the Bishop's name, which 
Dallaway in his West Sussex and some 
others infer to have been Chandos, 
misled by the bequest in his will, “ Ro- 
berto Chandos fratri meo 20 marcas ;” 
but as another bequest gives the same 
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sum “ad maritandum filium unum 
sororis mez,” we have no pers; Ag 
considering Robert Chandos as his bro- 
ther-in-law, and there can be no doubt 
that the Bishop always bore the name of 
De la Wych, from his birth near certain 
salt-springs so called, either at Droit- 
wich or Nantwich, &c. Matthew Paris, 
the Waverley Annals, and his con- 
temporary biographer Ralph Bocking, 
all agree in the name of Wych, Wyke, 
or Witz; and Nicholas de la Wych, 
his relation (consanguineus), a canon 
of Chichester, was sent to Rome to ob- 
tain his canonization. 

There are few more authentic bio- 
graphies than that of this gon by 
the Dominican monk Ralph Bocking 
(called Bockingham by Dallaway), an 
eye and ear witness of much that he 
relates, whose narrative is full of inci- 
dents characteristic of the usages of 
the thirteenth century. After de- 
scribing the long funeral procession 
from Dover to Chichester, he thus re- 
ports the circumstances of the original 
burial at the cathedral in 1253: * The 
body having then been carried into 
the church, you might observe music 
not unfitly mixing with their grief; 
and while they wish, as devoted chil- 
dren, to pay the homage of honour 
due to such a father by singing more 
melodiously, yet by constraint of grief 
at their loss, and by the interruption 
of their songs by sobs, the melody of 
the nightingale and the sighs of the 
turtle-dove are joined together. But 
his venerable body was buried in a 
humble spot (in humili loco) in the 
church itself, before the altar of the 
blessed Edmund the Confessor, which 
he had himself erected there, in the 
northern part of the church (ad Aqui- 
lonarem ecclesiz partem).” p. 308, C. 

Capgrave and Surius borrow the 
very same words to describe his place 
of burial; and the Bishop himself in 
his Will says, “ I bequeath my body to 
be buried in the great church of Chi- 
chester, in the nave of the said church, 
near the altar of the blessed Edmund 
the Confessor, near the column (in navi 
ejusdem ecclesie prope altare B. Ed- 
mundi Confessoris juxta porary oll 

I am not aware that this spot 
been identified recently, but perhaps 
it may easily be so from these indi- 
cations. hether at the translation 
of the body in 1276 (recorded by 
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Matthew of Westminster, the Waver- 
ley Annals, Thomas Walsingham, and 
the Worcester monk in Anglia Sacra) 
it was then moved to the place where 
the present tomb stands, in a wholly 
different part of the cathedral, is no- 
where mentioned by any authority. 
The bones of the now sainted Bishop 
were certainly then transferred into 
an ornamented chasse, which must 
have remained above ground within 
sight of the devotees; but the spot may 
have been the same as where his bod 
had been originally buried, in the niet 
Part of the church, as he expressly 
rected. Thomas Walsingham says, 
“The body was translated and honour- 
ably placed within a silver-gilt chest 
(in capsa argented et deaurata).” 
Precious offerings to his tomb had 
begun to flow in before his canoniza- 
tion, and when King Edward I. with 
his court attended this translation, he 
decorated the rich chest with some 
jewels. These seem to have been soon 
after lost, either by cupidity or care- 
lessness, and to have been again un- 
expectedly recovered, to which event 
the King, in 1280, alludes in the fol- 
lowing letter. (Federa, vol. i. p. 
578) :—“ Edward by the grace of God 
King of England, Lord of Ireland, and 
Duke of Aquitaine, to the venerable 
father in Christ, Stephen, by the same 
e Bishop of Chichester, and to his 
oved in Christ the dean and chapter 
of the same place, health: Whereas 
we have understood that you do not 
wish to cause certain jewels (jocalia), 
which were lately affixed to the chest 
(feretro) of Saint Richard, and were 
afterwards taken away (subtracta), to 
be re-affixed to the said chest without 
our requisition, We, considering the 
recovery of those jewels to have hap- 
pened providentially (divinitis con- 
tigisse), command you to cause those 
jewels to be again affixed to the said 
chest in honour of the said Saint, b 
our licence, in the manner you shall 
see to be most expedient. In witness 
whereof, &c. Witness the King at 
Clarendon, xviith day of February.” 
It was in this same year, 1280, that 
King Edward, according to Walsing- 
ham, “caused the sepulchre of his 
father at Westminster to be nobly de- 
corated with the precious stones of 
jaspers (de lapidibus pretiosis jaspi- 
dum) which he had brought with him 


from France.” At a previous visit to 
Chichester in 1276, the King had paid 
200/. to the executors of the Bishop, 
William de Selsey and Robert Purle, 
“for the disburthening the soul of his 
father Henry III.” ‘This arose from 
the claim of the tenacious Bishop in 
his will, who boldly desired his execu- 
tors to demand from the King those 
profits of his see “which he had for 
two years unjustly received, and which 
belong of right to me; for I will lay 
this demand against him before the 
Most High, unless he shall satisfy my 
executors as I wish.” 

This formidable threat is omitted in 
the mutilated copy of the will pub- 
lished by Dallaway, p. 47, and_in the 
translation in Testamenta Vetusta. 
Let me remark, in passing, that Sir 
H. Nicolas in the latter, p. 762, inter- 
prets the bequest to the Bishop of 
Norwich in a manner little calculated 
to throw light on an antiquarian, 
perhaps rather a geological, subject. 
“ Linguas meas serpentinas que ante 
me in mensa steterunt,” he translates 
as “the saltcellars placed before me at 
table.” 

The rich coffin or chest containing 
the bones of the saint must certainly 
have been so conspicuously placed 
above ground as to be readily acces- 
sible to the crowds who resorted to it ; 
and Ralph Bocking records numerous 
instances of the usual practice of fillets 
which had been passed round the body 
of the saint being carried to the sick, 
and also of bending the money devoted 
as an offering to the shrine while in- 
voking his aid, a custom rendered easy 
by the thin coins of that period. He 
deb mentions a special guardian of 
the tomb (custos tumbe), which the 
value of the offerings, as well as its 
own riches, made a necessary precau- 
tion. The altar of St. Richard is fre- 
quently mentioned among the other 
chantries of the cathedral, as well as 
that of St. Edmund, which seems to 
have been joined to that of his brother 
Archbishop Thomas & Becket. The 
“altare S. Ricardi,” occurs in Pope 
Nicholas’ Taxatio in 1278, and in the 
visitation of 1402 ; and in that of 1478 
is a remarkable entry and complaint : 

“Tt is found that the Dean had re- 
moved the image of St. Richard from 
his own chapel of St. Mary Magdalen 
to the chapel of St. Theobald, and had 
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placed the image of St. Theobald out- 
side the entrance to St. John the Bap- 
tist’s, contrary to the establishment of 
the Church and the custom of the an- 
cients, to the great prejudice of the 
Church, inasmuch as it impedes offer- 
ings being made in honour of such 
images.” 

This shuffling about of the statues 
to wrong places has a flavour of Wick- 
cliflite liberty about it, which may per- 
haps be traced to the influence of the 
Protestant opinions long cherished here 
by Reginald Peacock, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, a few years earlier, while the 
open avowal of the mercenary ob- 
jection is very curious. There seems 
some doubt whether the dean, who 
incurred this blame, was John Wayn- 
flete or John Haseley. 

It is strange that, in spite of all this 
care of the Bishop’s bones, some of 
the jewels of his chasse should have 
been lost; and even some of his bones 
strayed away and became treasures in 
the Lacie of others.* Edmund Earl of 
March, by his will dated 1380, be- 
queathed to the Abbey of Wigmore, 
among other relics, “a bone of St. 
Richard the Confessor, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, and a finger of St. Thomas de 
Cantelowe, Bishop of Hereford, and 
the reliques of St. Thomas, Bishop of 
Canterbury.”—Test. Vetusta, p. 111. 

In the inventory of the time of Henry 
VI. also of the relics at Selbourn 
Priory, Hants, where Richard had 
visited his old school-fellow the Prior, 
we find, “Item unum anulum argen- 
teum et deauratum S“ Edmundi. Item 
unum calefactorium Sancti Ricardi. 
Item unum junctorum Sancti Richardi 
—item pecten Sancti Richardi.”— 
White’s Selbourn, p. 384. 

The MS. of the Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
canon of Chichester, drawn up in 
1750 by desire of Bishop Mawson, 
thus describes the tomb: “'The mo- 
nument on the north side of the kings, 
behind the stalls, is St. Richard’s. It 
was formerly much adorned, and some 





* In like manner: there were several 
portions of the remains of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury among the large collection of 
relics at St. Omer’s, described in our vol. 
XVIII. p. 494. But, perhaps, no historical 
arguments, as regards identity, can be 
— founded on catalogues of this kind. 
-, tt, 


Monument of St. Richard, in Chichester Cathedral. 
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remains of it a at this time.”— 
(Hay’s Chichester, p. 413.) 

This of course refers to the tomb in 
question, but it is certain that the 
present monument is not the one 
erected in 1276. Its form is wholly 
unadapted to the exhibition of the 
silver-gilt chest, and its style is that 
of a century later, probably coeval 
with the rebuilding of the south 
transept in 1399. 

An old deseription of the monuments 
in the cathedral, (in Lansd. MSS. 618, 
p- 348,) professing to quote “ from the 
ichnography taken about 1656,” as- 
signs quite a different situation. “In 
the buriall place behind the high altar 
is, on the south side between two pil- 
lars, a monument for Bishop Richard de 
la Wych, or, as some say, alph Nevill, 
who lies buried at this place.” The 
tradition of the old shrine, therefore, 
seems to have become uncertain. 

Judging from the situation of similar 
shrines of saints at Durham, West- 
minster, Canterbury, &c., behind the 
screen of the high altar, it is not im- 
probable that St. Richard’s chasse was 
thus placed on its translation in 1276. 
There still remains indeed, in this 
part of Chichester Cathedral, a large 
elevated platform, much resembling 
that formerly occupied by St. Cuth- 
bert’s shrine at Durham. 

It is very difficult to imagine the 
strict orders of Henry VIII. for the 
utter destruction of St. Richard's 
shrine to have been disobeyed, espe- 
cially as up to that time it continued 
in great repute. In Wilkins’ Concilia 
the king’s commission of 1538 is given 
(vol. iii. p. 840). 

The king styles himself: 

‘‘In earth immediately under Christ 
Supreme Head of the Church in England, 
to our trusty and well-beloved servants, 
Sir William Goring, knight, and Richard 
Erneley, esq. 

** Forasmuch as we have been lately 
informed that in our cathedral church of 
St. Peter at Chichester there hath been 
used long heretofore, and yet at this day 
is used, much superstition and a certain 
kind of idolatry about the shrine and 
bones of a certain bishop of the same, 
whom they call Saint Richard, and a 
certain resort there of common people, 
which, being men of simplicity, are 
seduced by the instigation of some of the 
clergy, who take advantage of their cre- 
dulity to ascribe miracles of healing and 








other virtues to the said shrine and bones 
of the same, that God only hath authority 
to grant: We, willing and commanding 
all superstitions and idolatries to be taken 
away, and that from henceforth there shall 
remain no such occasion, whereby so 
many of our subjects of simplicity may 
be led into errors, as we have caused in 
other places such occasions to be removed, 
We have appointed you... . command- 
ing you with all convenient diligence to 
repair unto the said cathedral church, 
and to take away the shrine and bones 
of that bishop called Saint Richard within 
the same, with all ornaments to the said 
shrine belonging, and all other the re- 
liques and reliquaries of the bones and 
reliques, the silver, the gold, and all 
jewels belonging to the said shrine, and 
that not only shall ye see them to be safely 
and surely conveyed unto our Tower of 
London, there to be bestowed and placed 
at your arrival, but also ye shall see both 
the place where the same shrine was kept 
destroyed even to the ground, and all such 
other images of the said church, where- 
about any notable superstition is used, to 
be carried and conveyed away, so that our 
subjects shall by them in no ways be de- 
ceived hereafter, but that they pay to 
Almighty God, and to no earthly creature, 
such honour as is due unto him the 
Creator.”? He then strictly charges the 
clergy to assist, ‘‘ as they under our plea- 
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sure will answer for the contrary at their 
extreme peril. Given under our privy 
seal, at our manor of Hampton Court, 
the 14th day of December, in the 30th 
year of our reign (1538). 

“Tuomas CROMWELL.”’ 


As neglect of such pious anxiety was 
apt to bring the disobedient into “ ex- 
treme peril” under Henry VIII. it 
must be very questionable whether 
any traces of bones can have now sur- 
vived in situ, especially under ground, 
as alluded to in your account. Should 
any pious Catholic of the present day 
wish to earn the “pardon of a year 
and forty days” promised by ” ea 
Urban to those who should pray at 
St. Richard’s shrine, “ modulatis vo- 
cibus et cordibus medullatis,” as the 
Pope required, he must either add the 
preservation of these bones after the 
sweeping order of Henry VIII. to the 
many miracles of their efficacy before 
supposed to be established, or he will, 
as I hope, first diligently investigate 
these antiquarian doubts, and ascer- 
tain whether he is likely to kneel be- 
fore the tomb of St. Richard, or of 
some other unknown prelate. 


Yours, &c. W. H. Braauw. 








NOTICES OF ITALIAN POETS, No. V. 


BY H. F. CARY, TRANSLATOR OF DANTE. (WITH ADDITIONS BY HIS SON H. C.) 


GIACOPO SANNAZZARO. 


THE family of Giacopo Sannazzaro was originally from Spain. He was 
born at Naples on the 28th of July, 1458. His proficiency in Greek and 
Latin literature distinguished him among the scholars of that age, in imitation 
of whom he assumed a Latin appellation, and called himself Actius Sincerus, 

The passion he had conceived for a young lady of the name of Carmosina 
Bonifacia, when they were each only eight years of age, became in time so 
intense that he found it advisable to seek for relief in absence, not only from 
the object of his affection, but from his native country, and traveled into 
France. Not able, however, to endure this voluntary banishment, he returned, 
and found Carmosina was no more. He was equally ardent in his devotion to 
the Arragonian line of princes, whom he phen. eae. the legitimate sovereigns 
4 his country, and whom he several times accompanied in their warlike expe- 

itions. 

The pleasant bat unprofitable villa of Mergoglino was presented to him by 
Frederick, the successor of Ferdinand the Second, together with an annual 
pension of six hundred ducats, an inadequate reward of his loyalty, his literary 
merits, and a life distinguished by piety and virtue. 

Once only it is recorded of him that he was betrayed into a feeling unworthy 
of so amiable a character. When news was brought him that the Prince of 
Orange, who had given orders for laying waste his beloved villa, had fallen in 
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battle, he could not, though near his own end, refrain from expressing an 
unseemly exultation at the fate of his enemy. . 

Frederick had been compelled to abandon the throne and take refuge in 
France ; thither accordingly Sannazzaro again went into exile, and continued 
with his benefactor till his death, when he returned to Naples, passing the 
remainder of his days there, and died in 1530. , 

ms sepulchre, near that of Virgil, gave occasion to that celebrated distich of 

mbo. 


Giacopo Sannazzaro. 


Da sacro cineri flores. Hic ille Maroni, 
Sincerus, musa proximus ut tumulo. 


For Actius’ dust strew flowers of fairest bloom, 
The next in fame to Maro as in tomb, 


Sannazzaro was the first of the moderns who wrote Latin verse with purity. 
The fervour of novelty consequent on the revival and general diffusion of the 
ancient classics had subsided, and left_to scholars the power of imitating them 
with calmness and self-possession. His larger poem, De Partu Virginis, ob- 
tained the warm applause of Leo X.; and his piscatory eclogues, with the exe 
ception of a solitary instance in Theocritus, introduced a new and not unpleas- 
ing variety in that species of composition. 

Of the writings of Sannazzaro in his native language, the most celebrated 
isthe Arcadia ; “ but if this had never been written,” observes Mr. Roscoe, “ his 
sonnets and lyric pieces would have secured to him the distinction of one 
of the chief poets that Italy has produced.”*] 

The Arcadia, continues Mr. Cary, is the most exquisite of Italian toys. 
The shepherds (for there are no shepherdesses) are like those pretty porcelain 

we sometimes see of such personages. There is no continued story, but 
a succession of incidents strung together relating to the pleasures and suffer- 
ings of an imaginary pastoral life, among which the writer has contrived to 
interweave events that befel himself, In all this, though there is nothing to 
excite passion of any kind, yet the extreme delicacy of the workmanship keeps 
us throughout in a state of agreeable surprise. It consists of twelve parts, each 
ending with verses not equal to the prose. 

There were more than sixty editions of this work called for in the course of 
the century. It was the parent of many similar productions in Spanish, and 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia amongst ourselves. It is now, I doubt, but 
little known ; nor have I ever heard of a translation of it in English. But all 
who wish to see how much may be done by mere style and manner, and of 
what softness the language is capable, should try the p eaves and, if they are 
not pleased with it, they may be certain that stimulants of another sort are 
required to affect them. 

t is saying much of a work on such a subject, and of such an age, that there 
are only two passages in it at all offensive to the strictest sense of modesty ; and 
that so slightly, that the same eye which can dwell on many of Titian’s pictures 
need not be revolted. 

[The following extract is from Prosa duodecima, p. 184, 8vo. Milano, 1806.] 





“ Ma venuta la oscura notte pietosa 
delle mondane fatiche a dar riposo 
agli animali, le quiete selve tacevano : 
non si sentivano poi voci di cani, né 
di fiere, né di uccelli: le foglie sovra 
gli alberi non si moveano : non spirava 
vento alcuno; solamente nel cielo in 
quel silenzio si potea vedere alcuna 
' gtella o scintillare, o cadere: quando 
io, non so se per le cose vedute il gi- 
orno, o che che se ne fosse cagione, 


“ But dark night, in pity of worldly 
toils, having come to give rest to ani- 
mals, the quiet woods were silent: 
there were heard no more the voice 
of dogs, nor of wild beasts, nor birds ; 
the leaves moved not on the trees; no 
wind breathed; only in the Heaven 
during that silence there might be seen 
some star either to twinkle or fall; 
when I, by reason either of things be- 
held in the day, or for what cause I 





* Roscoe’s Leo X, vol, i. p. 36, Bohn’s edit. 
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dopo molti pensieri, sovrappreso da 
grave sonno, varie passioni e dolori 
sentiva nell’ animo: perocché mi pa- 
reva, scacciato da’ boschi e da’ pastori, 
trovarmi in una solitudine da me mai 
pid non veduta, tra deserte sepolture, 
senza vedere uomo, che io conoscessi : 
onde io volendo per paura gridare, la 
voce mi veniva meno, né per molto che 
io mi sforzassi di fuggire, possea es- 
tendere i passi; ma debole, e vinto mi 
rimaneva in mezzo di quelle. Poi 

areva che stando ad ascoltare una 

irena, la quale sovra uno scoglio ama- 
ramente plangeva, una onda grande 
del mare mi attuffasse, e mi porgesse 
tanta fatica nel respirare, che di poco 
mancava ch’ io non morissi. Ultima- 
mente un albero bellissimo di arancio, 
e da me molto coltivato, mi parea tro- 
vare tronco dalle radici, con le frondi, 
ei fiori, e i frutti sparsi per terra; e 
dimandando io, chi cid fatto avesse, da 
alcune Ninfe, che quivi piangevano, 
mi era risposto: ‘Le inique Parche 
con le violente scure averlo tagliato.’ 
Della qual cosa dolendomi io forte, e 
dicendo sovra lo amato troncone; Ove 
dunque mi riposerd io ? sotto qual om- 
bra omai canterd i miei versi? mi era 
dall’ un de’ canti mostrato un nero e 
funebre cipresso, senza altra risposta 
avere alle mie parole. In questo tanta 
noja ed angoscia mi soprabbondava, 
che non possendo il sonno soffrirla, fu 
forza che si rompesse. Onde, come 
che molto mi piacesse non esser cosi la 
cosa, come sognato avea, pur nondi- 
meno la paura, e’] sospetto del veduto 
sogno mi rimase nel cuore, per forma 
che tutto bagnato di lacrime, non pos- 
sendo pitt dormire, fu costretto per 
minor mia pena a levarmi, e benché 
ancora notte fosse, uscire per le fosche 
campagne. Cosi di passo in passo, non 
sapendo io stesso ove andare mi do- 
vessi, guidandomi la Fortuna, per- 
venni finalmente alla falda di un 
monte, onde un gran fiume si movea 
con un ruggito e mormorio mirabile, 
massimamente in quella ora, che altro 
romore non si sentiva; e stando qui 
per buono spazio, I’ Aurora gid inco- 
minciava a rosseggiare nel cielo, risveg- 
liando universalmente i mortali alle 
opre loro.” 
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know not, being surprised by heavy 
sleep, felt various griefs and passions 
in my mind: for it appeared to me, 
being driven forth from the forests and 
the shepherds, to find myself in a soli- 
tude such as I had never before seen— 
among lonely burial places, without 
seeing a man that I knew; whence, 
wishing to cry out through fear, my 
voice failed; nor, for all the efforts 
that I made to fly, was I able to stretch 
forth my steps: but, faint and over- 
come, I remained there in the midst. 
Then it appeared that standing to listen 
to a Syren, who was bewailing herself 
on arock, a great wave of the sea dashed 
over me, and made it so difficult for 
me to draw breath, I wanted but little 
of dying. Lastly it appeared to me to 
find an orange-tree very beautiful, and 
that I had tended with much care, cut 
down from the roots, with the leaves, 
and flowers, and fruits scattered on the 
earth; and I asking who had done 
that, it was answered me by some 
nymphs, who were weeping there, that 
‘the unjust Fates with violent axe 
had felled it.’ Whereat I grieving pi- 
teously, and saying over the beloved 
and prostrate stem, ‘ Where then shall 
I rest me? under what shade shall I 
sing my verses ?’ there was shown me 
on one side a black and funereal cy- 
press, without other answer to my 
words. On this so great dismay and 
anguish overwhelmed me, that sleep, 
not having power to endure it in me, 
was forcibly broken off. Whence, al- 
though it pleased me much that the 
thing was not so as I had dreamed, 
still nevertheless the dread and suspi- 
cion of the dream remained in my 
heart, in such sort that, all bathed in 
tears, not able to sleep longer, I was 
constrained for my less pain to lift 
myself up, and, though it were yet 
night, to seek my way out of the dark- 
some land. So step by step, not know- 
ing myself where I should go, Fortune 
guiding me, I reached at last to the 
slope of a mountain, whence a great 
river issued out with a marvellous 
brawl and murmur, especially it being 
an hour when no other noise was 
heard; and continuing here a good 
space, the dawn now began to redden 
in the sky, calling up mortals every 
where to their labours.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 8. 

I HAVE just been reading with 
much pleasure the recently published 
“Tour from Thebes to the Peninsula 
of Sinai, by Professor Lepsius,” trans- 
lated by C. H. Cottrell, M.A. and 
consider that that learned traveller has 
adduced some very strong arguments, 
principally derived from the natural 
appearance of the country, as com- 
pared with the biblical narrative, to 
pee that the majestic and lofty Mount 

rbal is the Mount Sinai whereon 
God descended, and gave the tables 
of the law and commandments to 
Moses. 

Having always entertained doubts 
as to the present supposed Mount 
Horeb, I now beg to send you a few ob- 
servations on this interesting subject, 
and on the Sinaic district and in- 
scriptions. 

he. distinguished Burckhardt 
reached the top of Mount Serbal, not 
by the ordinary path, but by a more 
steep and difficult ascent; he found 
many of the inscriptions in the un- 
known characters, cut on the smooth 
surface of the granite rocks just below 
the extreme summit, and others upan 
the steep sides of the mountain in 
different places during his ascent ; he 
also observed steps regularly formed 
with large loose stones, as well as cut 
in the rock with considerable labour, 
for the more easy ascent, in many 
parts where he came upon the regular 
path ; and he therefore arrived at the 
conviction that those inscriptions were 
the work of pilgrims, and that at an 
early period this mountain had been 
considered as the true Sinai, and had 
been the chief place of pilgrimage in 
the Peninsula. These facts tend, I 
think, most strongly in favour of Serbal 
being the “ Mount of God ;” for, why 
should those inscriptions have been 
so carefully executed ? and why those 
steps cut and formed with so much 
skill and trouble? unless indeed those 
who made them, or who caused them to 
be effected, had esteemed the mountain 
itself as sacred ground. Whilst, on 
the contrary, upon the mountains now 
called Gebel Mousa and Gebel Ka- 
therin, one of which is at this day sup- 
posed principally from more modern 
and monkish tradition to be Mount 
Horeb or Sinai, there exist none of 
the like remarkable inscriptions, and 
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no such ancient path or footway made 
with equal expense and labour and 
still in similarly good preservation. 

These inscriptions and steps con- 
sequently strike me as being of nr 
importance, in. proving that Mount 
Serbal had been at a very early age 
accounted as a place of holy resort, 
and so compel me to differ from the 
opinion alluded to by Lepsius at p. 91. 
Also, the caverns mentioned by Burck- 
hardt (p. 608), on whose sides are 
numerous similar inscriptions, may 
perhaps have been anciently used for 
some devotional purposes by pilgrims, 
or those who ascended that mountain. 

But with respect to the inscriptions, 
I feel convinced that some are more 
ancient than others, that several are 
decidedly the work of Christians, some 
of whom have been Greeks; and that 
many of the oldest, inscribed in those 
remarkable characters, have been so 
executed by an earlier pares 
impossibly, as has been before con- 
jectured, by the Israelites themselves. 
And, although other learned travellers 
should agree with the professor, that 
all those inscriptions are only “the 
work of a Christian pastoral people, 
who had independent possession of the 
Peninsula,” which is a bare conjecture 
unsupported by any historical au- 
thority, still it must be evident that 
that same people regarded the Serbal 
as a holy mountain, and, therefore, 
this consideration, as well as the fact 
of the existence of laboriously made 
and well-preserved steps leading to 
its summit, must in my mind Lews 
greater weight in determining the 
exact locality of Sinai to belong to 
Mount Serbal, than the monkish and 
comparatively recent report, which at 
this day would affix it either to Mount 
Moses or to the neighbouring Mount 
Katharine, both of which names are, 
according to Lepsius, “mere convent 
traditions.” 

Yet, as to the latter mountain, there 
seems to be no good argument or tra- 
dition in favour of its being the Sinai, 
since its legend is relative to Saint 
Katharine alone. And in the words 
of the professor, “ it possesses in itself 
-* oe interest, and there is not 
the slightest grounds for agreeing with 
Riippell, in taking it for Mount Horeb.” 

The remaining mount, which has 
acquired the like a is that now 

2 
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named Gebel Horeb, and considered 
by Robinson as the real Sinai. But 
the extreme difficulty of its ascent 
renders it most improbable “that 
Moses had ever stood on the summit.” 
Consequently Gebel Mousa and Gebel 
Serbal are the only two mountains 
which can justly be maintained to be 
the “ Mount of God ;” and for the rea- 
sons already given, as well as for those 
deduced by Lepsius from the nature 
of the adjoining district, and compared 
= the scriptural — the evi- 
ence appears to me to be altogether 
in favour of the Serbal. £ 
The Professor writes that the noble 
Mount Serbal “ is remarkable from its 
imposing dark mass, which stands out, 
single and compact, with its crown of 
five immense peaks, all of the same 
height, 6,000 feet (or, according to 
Riippell, 6342) above the level of the 
sea, and slopes abruptly down, on the 
sea side, in rocky ledges, having no- 
thing to compare with it far and wide 
even on the other side.” Now the 
feet here given are evidently calcu- 
lated in Parisian, and not English, 
feet; wherefore those altitudes, ac- 
cording to our computation, will re- 
spectively amount to about 6,600, and 
to nearly 7,000, English feet. The 
latter then will make Gebel Serbal to 
be about 500 English feet lower than 
the summit of Gebel Mousa, which 
point, as Lieut. Wellsted (Travels in 
Arabia, vol. ii. p. 95) says, “has been 
erroneously estimated at 7,200 feet 
above the convent; but we ascer- 
tained its altitude from two points 
within the sea of Akabah; one giving 
7,530, and the other 7,480 above the 
level of the sea: 2,500 feet is its 
— elevation above the convent.” 
t the latter mountain, being one of 
@ group, does not ap so lofty as 
the Serbal, which is isolated, and is, 
as Lepsius describes, “always in sight 
in every direction, on whatever height 
you may happen to be, or in whatever 
open plain.” And this affords a ready 
ex tion why he calls Gebel Mousa 
only “a secondary one;” and he adds 


that it is “almost eclipsed by others 
of the great southern chain, the geo- 
Sage centre of which is neither in 

bel Mousa, nor the loftier Gebel 
Katherin, but in the more southern, 
and considerably more elevated Gebel 
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Next, the learned Professor well 
remarks,—* The name Sinai, which in 
the time of Moses was only called Sini, 
is written precisely like the wilderness 
of Sin, except the final i, and, indeed, 
with the same Samech at the begin- 
ning. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that the two names are connected, 
one being derived from the other, and 
in fact, according to the formation of 
the two words, the name of the moun- 
tain from that of the district.” And 
I perfectly agree with him in the fol- 
lowing explanation of the mountain 
having received two names :—“ That 
that of Sinai is derived from the wil- 
derness of Sin, and properly signifies 
merely Mount of Sin, which does not 
exclude the possibility of its having 
likewise the specific Amalekite name 
of Horeb. The district of Sin, as 
being the ordinary name, was more 
extensively known perhaps, and con- 
sequently more familiar to the Israel- 
ites in E + than the local name, 
Horeb.” Hence then, in the phraseo- 
logy afterwards in vogue, Sin is used 
for the whole district, Sini especially 
for the mountain, Horeb chiefly for 
the dwelling of the Amalekites at its 
foot.” 

Customs among the Arabs, espe- 
cially the Bedouins, rarely ever vary, 
and what was the usage centuries 
since is still found to be the same at 
the present day. One of their general 
customs is to call a mountain after a 
principal valley which runs in its vici- 
nity; therefore it seems certain that 
the like prevailed more than three 
thousand years Again, Lepsius 
correctly tells us, “ it is clear that by 
the term Wilderness (that is valley) of 
Sin we are not to understand a large 
district, like the deserts of Etham, Sin, 
and Param, but merely the immediate 
circle about Sinai, especially the palm- 

und.” And the latter ground, or 
“ Wilderness of Sin,” (Exod. xvi. i. 
and xvii. i.) he has ably shown to be 
the “valley of palm-trees” in the 
Wadi Firan. Also, it appears from 
the derivation given at p. 84 that the 
word sin “signifies in the Semitic dia- 
lects ‘ earth,’ ‘slime ;’” or perhaps, in 
a stricter sense, slime deposited by 
water, i.e. alluvium, or alluvial earth 
from which water has been drained ; 
if so, “the Wilderness of Sin” wouid 
in its original signification mean the 
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valley of alluvial earth, or rich and 
loamy soil, such as that of “ the Gar- 
dens in the Wadi Firan.” 

Now, in further elucidation that 
wilderness is to be here construed as 
a valley, or plain bounded by moun- 
tains on each side, and not a vast and 
rs desert, I will only observe that 
the same expression is used in the 9th 
verse of the 106th Psalm, and where 
it must certainly be understood by a 
valley. It is as follows :—“ He re- 
buked the Red Sea also, and it was 
dried up: so he led them through the 
deep as through a wilderness.” And 
this is more fully explained in Exodus 
xiv. 22, where it is written that “ the 
waters were a wall unto them on their 
right hand and on their left.” 

This wilderness, Wadi, or Valley of 
Date Palms in Firan, is described by 
Lepsius as a wonderful oasis, of a 
very rich soil, beautifully fertile, and 
watered by a copious and crystal 
stream; in truth he terms it “ the Gem 
of the Peninsula.” 

He likewise takes Rephidim (Exod. 
Xvii. i.) to be the present El Hessue 
in the upper part of Wadi Firan, where 
Moses gave the children of Israel drink 
out of the “salubrious rivulet, which 
there as suddenly and wonderfully 
loses itself in the rock, as it had sud- 
denly gushed out of it higher up.” 
Near there “ He opened the rock, and 
the waters gushed out; they ran in 
the dry places like a river.” (Psalm 
105, v. 41.) 

And the Professor continues, ‘‘ Now 
it was in the Wilderness of Sin that 
the Lord sent the quails and manna 
for the people to eat. I have already 
mentioned the vast number of desert 
fowls, which are still so remarkable at 
the present day. They naturally fre- 
quented principally the most fertile 
valleys; and the manna is likewise 
found only in the well-watered valleys 
of the primitive mountains, especially, 
and now almost exclusively, in the 
Wadi Firan and the adjoining part of 
the Wadi é Schech. The Arabs say 
that it is found in one or two more 
distant places, and assert that it 
is not produced in the other valleys, 
although tarfa-bushes (a species of 
tamarix) are met with almost every- 
where.” The honey-like substance 
called manna, and by the Arabs mun 
or men, is produced from these bushes. 
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Lieut. Wellsted gave me some which 
he had brought from Arabia; it was 
pleasant in flavour, very sweet, some- 
what like dropped honey mixed with 
a little flour, slightly aromatic, and of 
a yellowish-white colour. Burckhardt 
says that the Bedouins name it mann, 
and “consider it the greatest dainty 
which their country affords.” 

Some may perhaps assert in objec- 
tion to these discoveries and views of 
Dr. Lepsius, that not only the very 
nature of that portion of the penin- 
sula may, during the lapse of thirty- 
three centuries since the Exodus of 
the Israelites, have greatly changed, 
but also that the appearance of the 
Wilderness of Sin, with its mountains, 
its adjacent valleys, and its springs, 
may be entirely altered, while its pro- 
ductions may have altogether perished. 
There persons, however, I will remind 
that Nature herself, in such a climate 
and among such geological strata— 
without any traces of volcanic action 
(see Burckhardt, p. 590)—is unlikely 
to have changed in any material de- 
gree; and that the same sun which 
shone with intense heat and splendour 
on the Israelites of the past ages, still 
shines with burning power on the Ish- 
maelites of these days. In like manner 
I will answer, that a country so little 
civilised and bare of inhabitants is ex- 
tremely improbable to have been much 
modified by man and his improvements, 
especially where man himself remains 
unchanged; and that the same kinds 
of natural productions, as date-trees, 
the manna-bearing tarfa shrubs, nabek 
and acacia-trees, flowers and grasses, 
quails, and goats, and sheep, are doubt- 
less the offspring or descendants of 
those which originally afforded shade, 
and pasturage, and food to the people 
whom Moses led, and to whom he gave 
drink from the same waters that now 
refresh the wanderer in the present 
day. 

To such of your readers as may wish 
to examine some of the inscriptions 
existing on Mount Serbal, and on the 
rocks of other parts of the Sinaic vici- 
nity, I will state that many are pub- 
lished in Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria 
and the Holy Land (4to. London, 
1822); and for an extensive collection 
of the like remarkable inscriptions, 
which were copied from the surface of 
the mountains, even at a great height, 
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in the Wadi Mukatteb, or Written 
Valley, through which, most probably, 
the Israelites passed on their journey 
to Mount Sinai—they may consult the 


fessor Beer of Leipsic has paid much 
attention to the deciphering of these 
inscriptions, but with what success I 
do not know, because I have not yet 





second volume of the Transactions of — any account of his learned 
the Royal Society of Literature. Pro- labours Yours, &c. VraTor. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
The Times displayed in Six Sestyads. 


A Presbyter, 
The first an Independent. 


° An Anabaptist. 
‘The second i Brownist. 
: An Antinomian 

The third} and a Familist. 


A Libertine 
The fourth and an Arminian. 


A Protestant 
The £fth and eke a Papist. 


All these dispute in severall tracts, and be 
Divulgers as of truth so fallacie. 


: § Apollo grieves to see the times 
The sixth So pester’d with mechanic slavish rimes. 


Scribimus indocti doctique Poemata passim. 


1646. 


THIS very rare and curious little, volume, consisting only of 24 pages in 
uarto, was written by Samuel Shepherd, the author of The Little Book of 
pigrams, and is dedicated to Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. There is a 
copper-plate engraving on a folding leaf facing the title-page, containing three 
figures in separate compartments :—1. “ Profane Liberty,” a man with an axe, 
breaking the Ten Commandments ; 2. “Envious Hypocrisie,” with a snake in 
one hand, and three masks in another; 3. “ Jesuitical Pollicie,” a sanctified 
looking priest, holding forth in a Jesuit’s cap and dress. Underneath there is 
written “ Three grand Enemies to the Church and State.” We give a few lines 
from the first sestyad. Presbyter says,— 


What great immunities are purchased 

Since the great little prelate * lost his head ! 

Are we not free from Papists’ lordly reign, 

Who ruled Charles, only called sovereign ? 

Is not the throat of Innovation cut? 

Are not our enemies in penfolds shut ? 

Are not those courts that sack’d the Commons’ purses, 
Receiving oft their silver with their curses, 

Abolish’d? Is not that same fatall court, 

Star Chamber called, where six lords could extort 
What they would from the Commons, now put down? &c. 


INDEPENDENT.— * * * * 


So that I’d rather chuse a slave to be, 
And vassail’d to the Bishops’ hierarchie, 





* Archbishop Laud, 
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Than unto you subjected. Pray whence rose 
Your Reformation, but from Knox and those 
Seditious ones, Melvill and Lesley, and 
Peter Carmichael, who once did stand 

In open opposition ’gainst all law? &c. 


In the second sestyad— 


Brownist.—Stay, good my friend, and know ’twixt thee and me 
here is a very vast antipathie. 
I do not hold that Jeasts from death shall rise 
At the last day; nor yet in any wise 
Can I believe that e’er the damned shall, 
After some torments, be released all, 
And placed in heaveuly joys, &c. 


which the Anabaptist held. 
From the third sestyad we see that “potatoes” were still esteemed a deli- 
cacy :— 
And therefore oysters, lobsters we prepare, 
Eringos, fatoes, and such toyish fare, &c. 


THE FOURTH SESTYAD. 


LIBERTINE.-—-Give me the joyes on earth, and tell not me 
f after hopes: future felicitie 
I tire to think on. The time present I 
Will spend in mirth and pleasant jollitie. 
Sit round, my hearts, our heads with ivie crown’d, 
Let’s quaffe Lyzus, and the healths go round ; 
And, singing partes unto Ceres, we 
Unto the harpe will foot it lustily. 
While here [ live I’ll spend my time in mirth ; 
Time is no more when I am gone from earth, &c. 


FIFTH SESTYAD. 


ProTesTANT.—This man of sin doth hold the world in hand, 
He holds his papal power by Christ’s command ; 
And, least the vulgar should into it pry, 
He doth lock up the sacred verity, 
And feeds the people’s minds with outward glosses, 
With pleasant music, images, and crosses ; 
With pilgrimages, offerings, and oblations, 
With holy rood-days, and such recreations; 
With holy water, wafer, cakes, and chalices, 
With copes and mitres, crosiers: such like fallacies 
Bewitch the people so, they blindly run 
To all excess of superstition, &c. 


But the chief interest is in the sixth and last sestyad, where the author enu- 
merates the chief poets of his age, from Spenser to Quarles; and from this 
part, therefore, we shall make our longer extract. 


THE SIXTH SESTYAD. 
The Argument. 


Apollo rageth that the noble bay 

Is worn by those who do not merit it: 
He and the muses an amercement lay 

On.some that, trusting to their sordid wit, 
Do undertake of things most high to say, 

Yet cannot words unto the matter fit. 
Meantime WVrania doth in tears deplore 
Her poet’s * losse, whose like shall be no more. 





® Quarles. 
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Apollo, sitting on Mount Helicon, beholds the Muses very sorrowful for the 
loss of poet Quarles ; and he owns that Quarles’s death affects him more than 
the loss of his son Phaeton: and he is also sore displeased that so many poet- 
asters and ballad-mongers rise to claim the vacant laurel. 


4. 


Shall part of her whom once I loved so dear 

Be worn by those whose sordid minds I hate ? 
Why do I for to shoot the slaves forbear, 

And with my arrows their breasts penetrate, 
Who for to claim the laurel do not fear, 

Due only unto those whose happy fate 
Hath raised them my prophets for to be, 
Or else can claim the same by victorie ? 


The names of all the poets of the time are then mentioned, and their praises 
duly sung; and it is not uninteresting to see the scale of relative merit ascribed 
to them and the portion of their works on which that fame is founded: 
Shakspere is praised for his Pericles, and Jonson for his tragedies. The name 
of Mills is the one less generally known. He wrote a poem called Night- 
Search, 1640, and “ Poems occasioned by a Melancholy Vision,” 1639. His 
name is H. Mill, not Mills. See account of him in Ellis, Winstanly, Phillips, 
Jacobs, and Brit. Bibliographer, ii. 335. We possess his volumes, but cannot 
say much in praise of his poetical talents. 


5. 
Each fellow now that hath but had a view 
Of the learned Phrygian fables groweth bold, 
And name of poet doth to himself accrew. 
That ballad maker,* too, is now extol’d 
With the great name of poet. Het that knew 
Better far how to row than pen to hold, 
His sordid lines are swell’d to such a weight 
They ’re able for to make his boat a freight. 


6. 


The god of waves hath been my enemy, 
Else that base fool had haddocks fed e’er now, 
And Fennor might have wrote his elegy,— 
(Another coxcomb) that, his wit to show, 
Wrote many things—the best not worth the eye 
Of any schoolboy doth his genders know. 
But, while the fools I rate, let me not be 
Forgetful of those writers loved by me. 
7. 
Although the bard { whose lines unequalled, 
Who only did deserve a poet’s name, 
To my eternal grief be long since dead, 
His lines for ever shall preserve his fame. 
So his § who did so near his footsteps tread, 
Whose lines, as near as Virgil’s Homer’s came, 
Do equal Spenser’s, who the soul of verse 
In his admired poems doth reherse. 


8. 
But ah! who’s this whose shade before me stands ? 
O! ’tis the man whose fame the earth doth fill, 
Whose virtue is the talk of foreign lands, 
While they admire his feats of arms, his skill 





* M.P.v. Mathew Parker. 7{ J.Taylor. t Spenser. § Samuel Daniel. 
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In poesie, while he *bove all commands 
he Muses, who so waited on his quill, 
That like to Sidney none ere wrote before 
His birth, nor now he’s dead shall ere write more. 


9. 


See him whose tragic scenes Euripides’ 
Doth equal, and with Sophocles we may 

Compare great Shakespeare; Aristophanes 
Never like him his fancy could display. 

Witness the Prince of Tyre, his Pericles ; 
His sweet and his to-be-admired lay 

He wrote of lustful Tarquin’s rape, shows he 

Did understand the depth of poesie. 


10. 


But thou, dear soul, * whose lines when I behold 
I do astonished stand, of whom Fame says 
By after times thy songs f shall be extol’d 
And mention’d be, as equally my lays; 
Thou who so sweetly Edward’s woes hast told. 
When other poems, though of worth, decays, 
Thine shall be honéured, and shall aye subsist, 
In spight of dark oblivion’s hiding mist. 


ll. 


So his, that divine Plautus ¢ equalled, 
Whose comic vein Menander ne’er could hit, 
Whose tragic scenes shall be with wonder read 
By after ages; for unto his wit 
Myself gave personal ayd; I dictated 
To him when as Sejanus’ fall he writ ; 
And yet on earth some foolish sots there bee 
That dare make Randolf § his rival in degree. 


12. 


All hail eke unto thee || that didst translate 
My loved Lucan into thine own tongue! 
And what he could not finish, snatcht by fate, 
Thou hast completed his ingenuous song. 
Thy fame with his shall ne’er be out of date, 
Nor shall base Momus’ carps thy glory wrong ; 
But of mine own tree I’ll a garland frame 
For thee, and ’mongst my prophets rank thy name. 





13. 


So thine, whose rural quill so high doth sound, 
Theocritus’ or Mantuan’s ere could be 

So sweet and so sententious never found 
As are thy Pastorals of Britanie ; 

Thy fame for aye shall to the skies resound, 
And I pronounce thy fluent poesie 

Singing of shepherds is the best ere wit 

Invented, and none ere yet equalled it. 





* Drayton. tT Polyolbion. t Ben Jonson, 

§ The right orthography of Shakspere’s name has long been a subject of much 
doubt and dispute, we think very unnecessarily. In this poem we have other names 
thus spelt, and by a contemporary :—B. Johnson; Sherley ; Baumont ; Massenger ; 
Randolf ; and Randal ;—showing there was no established and fixed rule in those days, 

\| May. . q Mr. Brown. 
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14. 


Nor thine, O Heywood ! worthy to be read 
By kings, whose books of elegance are such, 
Enough in praise of them can ne’er be said ; 
Nor can my verses ere extoll too much 
Thy reall worth, whose lines unparaled, 
Although some envious critics seem to grutch, 
Shall live on earth to thy eternal fame 
When theirs in grave shall rot, without a name. 
15. : 
So eke shall yours, great Davenant, Sherley, and 
Thine, learned Goffe, Baumont, and Fletcher’s too, 
With his * that the sweet Renegaddo penn’d, 
With his + who Cressy sang, and Poycters too; 
Your works your names for ever shall commend, 
Joyned with hist that wrote how Scipio 
O’erthrew great Hannibal; bis ingenious lines 
Shall be a pattern for the after times. 
16, 
Nor will I thee § forget, whose poesie 
Is pure, whose Emblems, Satyres, Pastorals 
Shall live on earth even to eternity ; 
Nor thee || whose poems loudly on me calls 
For my applause, which here I give; and I 
Pronounce his § merit that so high instals 
The Muses in his Night Watch, great to be, 
And times to come shall hug his poesie. 


17. 
But why, Urania, hangst thou so thy head ? 
What grievous loss hath reft thy joys away ? 
Quoth she, Knows not Apollo Quarles is dead, 
The next to Bartas sang the heavenliest lay ? 
And who is he on earth his steps can tread ? 
So shall my glory come unto decay. 
At this she wept, and wailing wrung her hands ; 
The Muses mourning round about her stands. 


18. 


Quoth then Apollo, Lay this grief aside ; 

I do assure thee that thy honour shall 
Not fade, but be far greater amplified. 

There’s one who now upon thy name doth call, 
Who hath by Clio formerly been tried, 

And by her well approved ; he surely shall 
Succeed great Quarles, if thou faile not t’ inspire, 
And warme his bosom with thy hottest fire. 


19. 
Hereat she cheared was, and now, as earst, 
Apollo in the midst, the Muses nine 
Began to sing. Clio Juve’s deeds rehearst, 
When he the giants pash’d; .her song divine 
Apollo shaped his lyre unto. Where first 
I did set forth I must again decline. 
What shallow fools shall prate, I do not care ; 
Fly thou, my book, to those that learned are. 


And with the words “ Nunquam me impune lacessit” this rare and curious 


volume ends. 
B——ll. 


J. M. 





* Mr. P. Massenger. t Mr. Allen. t Mr. Nabbes. 





§ Mr. a || Mr. Randall. q Mr. Mills, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





History of the Counter-Revolution in 
England, for the re-establishment of 
Popery, under Charles II, and James 
ZI. By Armand Carrel. 

History of the Reign of James IIT. By 
the Right Hon. C. J. Fox. Post 8vo. 


Pe xxii. 458. 
HE French Professor, M. Michelet, 
in his series of Lectures entitled “ The 
Jesuits,” asserts that since 1834, amid 
an immense increase of material pro- 
duction, intellectual production has 
considerably diminished in importance, 
and gives as evidence the complaint 
of foreign imitators that they have 
almost nothing to copy. From 1824 
to 1834 France supplied them richly ; 
in that period she produced the literary 
monuments which constitute her glory 
before all Europe, such as cycles of 
histories, &c. But during the last ten 
ears, though as much or more has 
en elated, few works of importance 
have appeared, and even books of any 
extent have been published in parts ; 
ideas on a large scale, and grand com- 
positions, being few. What has chiefly 
occupied the press has been reprints, 
publications of MSS., historical docu- 
ments, cheap illustrated books,* “a 
sort of daguerreotypes which reproduce 
ae representations of whatever is set 
fore them.” (Lecture i. p. 15). His 
argument is, that during that time a 
certain machinery “has been active 
and powerful, but it has produced 
nothing living.” 

We have referred to the foregoing 
remarks as the best announcement of 
the volume now before us, which 
belongs to the former period, since 
M. Carrel’s work was first published 
in 1827. From an interesting memoir 
of the unfortunate author we learn 
that it was written on the counter of 
a bookseller’s back shop, where he was 
a partner, caressing at intervals a fa- 





* What will some of our contemporary 
publishers, who think they are consulting 
taste in issuing such volumes, say to this? 
—REv. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVII. 


vourite Newfoundland dog. These 
circumstances, which may have in- 
terfered with the author’s researches, 
though these are respectable, place his 
genius in a more striking light, and 
make us regret that his means and 
opportunities were not greater. 

A happy title to a book is like a 

ood letter of introduction, and here 

. Carrel is very fortunate. The 
Counter-Revolution in England—how 
comprehensive and eloquent is thé 
term! It embodies all the policy, 
open or concealed, of the two rei 
which succeeded the English revolu- 
tion. How many read the history of 
that period without any definite view, 
because the writer himself had none! 
but M. Carrel has, and consequently, 
if the reader does not understand his 
subject, the fault is his own. 

The sum, or primary argument, of 
this work is contained in these words : 
“We would know why the existence 
of the royal house had become incom- 
patible with the interests of England ; 
why its second downfall was effected 
with such a strange facility, so little 
trouble or shock.” (p.2). It opens 
with a sketch of political history from 
the Norman period, neither superfluous 
nor tedious, from which we quote this 
apparently just remark : 

‘‘The epoch at which French, which 
they did not understand, ceased to be 
spoken in the annual council of the three 
orders was without doubt that in which 
they were admitted to a practical share in 
the management of affairs.’”’ (p. 7). 


Of the gunpowder plot the author 
boldly remarks that it “had for ever 
rendered this religion execrable to all 
classes of the nation.” (p. 16). He 
calls Archbishop Sharp “a wretch, 
who throughout the revolution had 
worn every mask, and feigned each 
fanaticism that had successively be- - 
come the order of the day.” (p. 76). 
But, although some attempts to vindi- 
cate the unfortunate primate have 
been carried too far, he is entitled to 
the testimony of * amy whose re- 
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luctance to praise episcopalians makes 
his suffrage the more valuable: “Of 
his piety Lauderdale and Beake speak 
strongly, and he probably was at this 
time (1657) avery different man from 
what he had become when he fell 
before the wiles of a court and the 
lure of an archbishop’s mitre.” (Orme’s 
Life of Baxter, i. p. 169). 

_ Of Cromwell he says, with a just 
distinction :— 

“He did not possess the affection of 
the English, but he had their confidence. 
(p. 42). * * * The administration of 
Cromwell was honest, economical, judi- 
cious, and permitted no sinecures. Men 
had before revolted against the religious 
tyranny of the bishops and the renewed 
pretensions of the Papists. Under Crom- 
well every one freely professed his own 
belief; Papists alone were not tolerated, 
although even they in Ireland enjoyed more 
liberty than before.”’ (p. 43). 


The following is his character of 

illiam :-— 

** The Prince of Orange, then twenty- 
two years of age, was placed at the head 
of an army, and at a time when every one 
despaired of the salvation of the country, 
made himself conspicuous, from the first, 
by that most valuable of military qualities, 
the calm vigour of mind which the expe- 
rience of danger does not always bring 
with it.”” (p. 100). 


With a generalising, and perhaps a 
lofty view of events, he considers the 
adoption or rejection of the Test Act 
in 1674 as “an immense question for 
life or death between the counter- 
revolution and English liberty.” (p. 
105). He makes no doubt of Justice 

ey’s murder (p. 127). He pro- 
nounces Lord Essex’s death in the 
Tower to have been suicide (p. 173), 
which we cite as an instance of can- 
dour.. At p. 187 we have a curious 
instance of equivocation in James's 
answers to addresses. 


“‘James, at his coronation, repeated 
these same promises. He swore to main- 
tain the constitution and the Anglican 
Church; but he takes care, in his memoirs, 
to explain with what mental reservation, 
while taking this latter part of the oath, 
he knew how to render it futile. ‘ His 
Majesty,’ he says, ‘here undertook to 
support and defend rather those who pro- 
fessed this religion, than the religion it- 
self.” 


We naturally turn back to p. 88, 


where it is mentioned that in 1669 
father Simons, a Jesuit of high repu- 
tation, had told James that he could 
only be reconciled to the Church of 
Rome by renouncing the Church of 
England, and that the Pope had con- 
firmed him in those views. Since that 
time, however, more compliant prin- 
ciples have been advocated by S. Al- 
honso Liguori. “Interim vero, etsi 
icitum non est mentiri, seu sim 
quod non est, licet tamen dissimulare 
quod est, sive tegere veritatem verbis, 
aliisve signis ambiguis et indifferenti- 
bus, ob justam causam, et cum non 
est necessitas fatendi.” (Theologia 
Moralis, b. ii. tract. 1.) 

At p. 193 M. Carrel eulogises the 
House of Peers for the protest against 
the bill denouncing the condemnation 
of Lord Stafford: “None but men 
placed in so high a social position 
could then hold such language.” He 
omits the popular story of Kirke’s 
eruelty, which Pomfret has versified ; 
and, indeed, after reading the investi- 
gation of it in Savage’s History of 
Taunton, we are inclined to believe 
that not only was Kirke innocent of 
the crime, but that he has had the mis- 
fortune to be vilified when he should 
have been praised for an act of cle- 
mency.* Yet M. Carrel does not at- 
tempt to palliate the horrors of Jeffreys’ 
campaign ; on the contrary, he says— 


‘‘Tt is therefore not to the revolution, 
nor even to the tyranny of Laud and 
Strafford, that we must look for anything 
comparable with these atrocities of a 
bigoted and sanguinary court; we must 
go back to the reign of Queen Mary, and 
perhaps to that of Henry VIII. Even 
then we should not find a Jeffreys seated 
among the peers of the realm, and raised 
to the dignity of Chancellor, as this mon- 
strous demoniac was, in recompence for 
these services.’’ (p. 199.) 


Of Bishop Burnet he gives a high 
character, when we consider that it 
comes from a French liberal, in term- 
ing him “a philosopher animated with 
an earnest faith;” and he further shows 
his own skill in discriminating, when 
he adds, “a judicious partisan of that 


* The memory of Francis I. is sullied 
by a story partly similar to that which is 
dubiously charged on Kirke. See P. L. 


Courier’s celebrated letter on the purchase 
of the palace of Chambord, 
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practical toleration which he did not 
wish to see erected into a principle by 
the Catholics, for the benefit of their 
own religion alone.” (p. 229.) At p. 
233 there is an axiom well worth the 
attention of such readers as are setting 
out in life: “The impatience to enjoy 
results destroys the means of arriving 
at them.” He contends for the spu- 
riousness of the old Pretender’s birth 
(p. 243). Of James’s ineffectual op- 
position to William, he pointedly ob- 
serves, “'The pupil of Turenne ought 
to have known the ag of activity” 
(p. 274) ; while of William’s policy, he 
remarks that “owing to the judicious 
arrangements of the Prince of Orange, 
which directed that the priests and 
other agents of the Jesuits should be 
sent out of the way quietly, the dis- 
orders which result, even from the 
most legitimate vengeance, were pre- 
vented.’ =— 

Our general opinion of this work 
coincides nearly with Professor Heeren’s 
of the Abbé Coyer’s Histoire de Jean 
Sobiesky,—“ as faithful as a very spi- 
rited- narrative can be.” (European 
States, i. 268.)* As the production of 
an intelligent foreigner, it deserves 
attention ; as that of a French liberal, 
it cannot expect the suffrage of all 

rties among us. We like it for its 
a ton at its ‘honesty, its clearness of 
narration, and the profoundness of 
its views. That we have sometimes 
“paused in doubt,” we readily own, 
and some petty slips of the author, or 
of the compositor, have attracted our 
notice, but are too obvious to need 
pointing out. We shall merely say 
that change is the phrase used at page 
xiv. instead of exchange, to avoid tau- 
tology, but the sense it makes is harsh. 

Subjoined to M. Carrel’s work is the 
text of Mr. Fox’s unfinished History 
of the Reign of James Il. We have 
no opinion to offer upon it, but that of 
a contemporary foreign publication, 
the Biographie Universelle Classique, 
the editors of which have said, “Bon 
histoire . . . est imparfaite, mais pleine 
de pensées fortes et de vues profondes.” 
In the collection of letters entitled 
“George Selwyn and his Contempo- 
raries,” is one from Mr. Fox to Sel- 





* Is the misquotation from Horace 
(p- 101) Fortem et tenacem propositi 
virum, M, Carrel’s, or was it really De 
Witt’s? 


wyn, dated August 23, 1771, which 
deserves to be quoted here. “I am 
reading Clarendon, but scarcely get 
on faster than you did with your 
Charles the Fifth. I think the style 
bad, and that he has a good deal of 
the old woman in his way of thinking, 
but hate the opposite side so manok 
that it gives one a kind of partiality 
forhim.” The editor, Mr. Jesse, justl 
observes in a note (vol. iii. p. 41), 
“This is a very curious pa from 
the pen of Charles Fox.” Little, pro- 
bably, did the writer himself then 
imagine that he would live to pro- 
nounce “a restoration usually the most 
dangerous and worst of all revolutions” 
(p. 293),—a sentence still more re- 
markable, when we consider that it 
was penned by a descendant of Sir 
Stephen Fox, a follower of the exiled 
Stuarts in the time of Cromwell. 

It is singular that both Mr. Fox and 
Sir James Mackintosh, in undertakin 
the history of that period, have left 
only fragments, as if an historical fata- 
lity hung over it intheir hands. Though 
M. Carrel has addressed himself to the 
task under better auspices, the cir- 
cumstances under which he prosecuted 
his work were peculiarly discouraging. 


Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note- 
book. By a Suffolk Rector. 
THIS very agreeable and well- 
written work, the author tells us, ori- 
ginated in a wish toaid, by the proceeds 
of the sale, the “ Projected Asylum for 
the aged and decayed Freemasons.” It 
is miscellaneons in its character and 
contents : the biographical sketches are 
lively and interesting. The first chap- 
ter is on the late Sir William Follett 
in his early years, with whom the au- 
thor was f roeiet under Dr. Lem- 
priere at Exeter. He says, “ Stran 
as the remark may seem—those who 
remember him in youth will bear out 
its truth—law was not his choice; his 
early predilection leaned towards a mi- 
litary life ;” but these youthful desires 
faded away before the prevailing passion 
of his mind, even thus early displayed. 
“ Ours,” he said, “is a struggling fa- 
mily—we want money.” And, keeping 
this ever in mind as his guiding star, 
he devoted himself to this purpose with 
a sternness of resolution and an eager- 
ness of acquisition fortunately without 
a parallel in our ny ; injured his 
health, if not sacrificed his life, and 
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died at the early age of forty-six with 
160,000/. Sir William does not give 
a very favourable picture of his com- 
panions at the bar :—“ Players’ ri- 
valry,” said he, “is a joke toit. You 
can have no conception of its extent or 


8 unless you yourself belonged 
to the profession. In your early 
struggles at the bar you require 


something to reconcile you to your 
kind ; you see so much of bitterness, 
and rivalry, and jealousy, and hatred, 
that you are thankful to call into ac- 
tive agency a system Krpaponey ) which 
creates in all its varieties kindly sym- 
pathy, cordial benevolence, and bro- 
therly love.” 

The next biographical portrait is 
that of Edmund Kean, drawn before 
he had displayed his great talent, or 
acquired that reputation that eclipsed 
all rivalry, and raised: him to sudden 
ys aay and prosperity, for it appears 
that no less a sum than 90,000/. was 
paid into his hands. Those of our 
readers who like to dwell on the ec- 
centricities of genius and the frolics 
of qonsh may turn to his adventures 
at Exeter, and to the sorrows of Miss 
Hake the feather-dresser. 

Chapter V. is headed “ Mr. Canning 
in Retirement ;” and this, to our view, 
is the most interesting chapter in the 
book, and the subject of it the most 
important, and worthy of attention and 
regard. The account of his temporary 
retirement at Hinckley will be read 
with interest; and those, if such there 
be, wholike ourselves have often paused 
as we passed through the churchyard 
of Kensington to read the inscription 
which parental grief had inscribed over 
the grave of its fondest hopes, will not 
regret the time occupied in reading 
the following account of Canning’s 
eldest son :—* “ He died at the age 
of nineteen, and Mr. Canning’s tribute 
to his memory is the most touching of 
all his writings: he was a youth of re- 
markable promise, and indescribably 
dear to his father ; he was indisputably 
his favourite child, In all his plans 





* The monumental stones over the grave 
of the younger Canning, and of that beau- 
tiful and gifted woman Mrs. Inchbald, 
stand side by side, near the western wall. 
But, while we sympathise with the feeling 
displayed in Mr. Canning’s epitaph, we 
must be excused for withholding our praise 
from it as a poetical composition. 


for the future, in all his visions of am- 
bition, this son occupied a foremost 
Bes he was an embryo statesman. 

is genius, discernment, quickness, 
and judgment, were topics on which 
Canning delighted to dwell. The 
opinions and expectations which his 
father had formed of him may be ga- 
thered from this single fact,—that 
whenever he had spoken at any length 
in Parliament the best and fullest re- 
port of the speech was sent down to 
George, who was required to write 
his father an elaborate and lengthened 
criticism upon it, pointing out where 
it was forcible, and where defective, 
where the language was happy and 
where it was common place, and dis- 
tinguishing between what was mere 
didactic and solid argument. ‘Can I 
think too highly of that child,’ was the 
remark addressed by Canning on one 
occasion to his son’s tutor, Mr. May. 
‘You not only can, but do,’ was the 
honest and unhesitating reply.” How 
very near the whole of this little his- 
tory, both in the sanguine expectation 
of paternal tenderness, and its early 
and bitter disappointment, approaches 
to that experienced by Burke but ashort 
time before, it is unnecessary to re- 
mark; with this only difference, in the 
one case the son did not live to verify 
the soundness of his tutor’s judgment ; 
in the other, neither the result of ex- 
perience nor the force of truth could 
prevail against the power of intense 
affection, and that blind resolve which 
will not be convinced. Some remark- 
able instances are given of Mr. Can- 
ning’s power of remembering a voice 
once heard. One instance is given re- 
lating to Wilberforce ; here is another. 
“Sir Evan Nepean passed through 
Hinckley ; he was proceeding to Holy- 
head on some government business 
connected with the Transport Board, 
which admitted of no delay ; and, so 
rapid were his movements, and so 
anxious was he to arrive at his desti- 
nation, that, though a part of his 
family was at Hinckley, under Mr. 
Cheshyre’s care, he hurried through the 
town, without even apprising them of 
his presence. While changing horses 
at the inn he inquired the distance to 
the next stage; these were the only 
words he uttered. Canning was re- 
turning from his ride at the moment, 
heard the inquiry, and said to Sir 
Evan’s family the next morning, ‘I am 
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happy to tell you Nepean is well ; he 

assed through Hinckley last evening : 

igfeatures in the twilight I was un- 
able to recognize, his voice I did dis- 
tinctly.’” eir astonishment may be 
conceived ; it bordered on incredulity ; 
but on inquiry they found Mr. Can- 
ning’s assertion borne out by the fact 
that on that day and hour their rela- 
tion had hurried through Hinckley on 
his route to Ireland. 

That part of the literary soirée 
which relates to Mr. Gifford appears 
to us to be very highly coloured, we 
dare not say beyond the truth; but 
we knew him well, and were happy 
enough to know him in far “happier 
hours” than those here described. 

As regards the chapter of the Fo- 
reign Successes and the British States- 
men, we confess our ignorance as to 
whether it is intended for a fiction ora 
fact; but if for the latter, we think in 
this, as in all similar stories, the mar- 
vellous would disappear, or at least 
much diminish, under oe The 
Conjuror and Fortune-teller are sup- 
plied as ep: | by their missionaries 
as a river is fed by its tributary 
streams. 

The account of Liston the actor, 
in the chapter of the Melancholy of 
Mirth, may probably be correct in 
the latter part, as it certainly is in the 
former; but we saw him constantly 
in his later years, when his shattered 
and decrepit frame seemed to us ac- 
companied by as enfeebled a mind. 

e Half-dozen Words about the 
Poor are on a more serious subject ; 
the author at once feels its importance, 
and is well acquainted with the causes 
of the evils under which they are suf- 
fering ; the remedies are more difficult 
to point out. But fear is in some de- 
gree attempting to erp eves the task 
which love and duty had long declined. 
The labouring population, year by 
year, are becoming more formidable, as 
necessity presses on them more se- 
verely, and as they begin to under- 
stand the power they are acquiring. 
The parochial allotments of land have 
in some measure assuaged the threat- 
ening storm; but this must be much 
extended to be of real avail, as regards 
their situation, the safety of property, 
the preservation of law, and the pur- 
suance of the social system at present 
established. 
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Devotional Poetry, now first published, 
from a Manuscript of the XVth or 
XVIIth Century. to. 

IN the preface to this volume, we 
are informed that No. 186 of the late 
Mr. Bright’s Catologue is thus de- 
scribed : * Poems of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, written in a clear, beautiful 
hand, on vellum. They are of a re- 
ligious character, and appear not to 
have been printed.” Upon this volume 
being shown to competent judges of 
our old poetry, it is said that they all 
agreed in the value of the poetry, but 
were inclined to consider that the MS. 
was written in the beginning of the 
17th century, rather than during the 
16th, though they also allowed that 
there was nothing conclusive against 
the poems having been productions of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
history of the MS. before it came into 
Mr. Bright’s possession is quite un- 
known. The Ms. consists of 69 leaves 
of vellum, measuring five inches and a 
quarter by four inches. Seven leaves 
at the beginning, and one at the end, 
are wanting. The poems that remain 
are 106, chiefly sonnets, in the usual 
form of fourteen lines. They are in 
this volume beautifully and accurately 
reprinted by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety. The editor has remarked that 
the language is plain, easy to be un- 
derstood, and that there are not more 
than three or four obsolete words in 
the whole composition, of which that 
of “ culpe,” occurring at No. xliv. is 
the most remarkable. 

We have said that these poems have 
been submitted to the critical judgment 
of several persons well skilled in our 
old literature, and whose opinion de- 
serves respectful attention. Mr. Bruce 
doubts whether they are all the pro- 
ductions of one author. He also thinks 
that the MS. consists of transcripts made 
by a professional copyist, and that they 
were written in the several styles of 
penmanship in use two or three hun- 
dred years ago. Mr. Montgomery of 
Sheflield gives his testimony as to their 
merit. The Rev. Joseph Hunter con- 
siders the poems as possessing eminent 
beauty, and the composition of some 
person of great power; scarcely any 
of them betraying any marks of con- 
straint, or instances of a corrupt taste. 
By none of these gentlemen had any 
of the poems been previously seen, 
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nor has the name of the author been 
conjectured. That they have been 
very judiciously printed, and so pre- 
served from future accident, we wil- 
lingly allow, and feel obliged to the 
Society under whose patronage they 
appear. We also think they bear 
stronger marks of the early part of 
the 17th century than the 16th, but 
we are not prepared to say that they 
are the production of more than one 
person. Such poetical manuscripts 
were not uncommon in the country- 
houses of our ancestors, whether con- 
sisting of original matter, or as tran- 
scripts of printed books which were difli- 
cult of access, and we have seen them 
written in different hands, as if by dif- 
ferent members of the family ; some- 
times adelicate Italian hand, as in parts 
of this, betraying the occasional assist- 
ance of the lady of the mansion or her 
daughters; therefore we are inclined 
not to divide the merits of the poems, 
which are considerable, among more 
authors than one, nor should we per- 
haps be prepared to describe them in 
lan e so highly laudatory as that 
of Mr. Hunter; but we fully agree 
with him in saying that they have every 
appearance of “ a a record of ge- 
nuine thought and feeling.” The quan- 
tity of religious and devotional poetry 
written and published about the end 
of the 16th century and beginning of 
the 17th, was immense, and no doubt 
a great deal remained in manuscript ; 
yet the sonnet was not the usual form 
in which they appeared. In sacred 
poetry, where the subject-matter is 
confined, and the language is in some 
degree conventional, the distinct pe- 
par of writers are less promi- 
nently displayed ; and the old writers 
did not allow themselves such excur- 
sive flights from their subject as we 
have seen in more modern times; so 
that greater difficulty would arise in 
attempting to trace an author by his 
style and expressions. But we do not 
believe these poems to be the produc- 
tion of any poet whose name is known, 
or whose works are in print; though 
there are a few lines, and some expres- 
sions, scattered through the volume, 
which the ablest poet of the day would 
not disdain to own. They are entirely 
free from those forced conceits and 
strained allusions which disfigure so 
much of the best of our old poetry, 
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and, when found in that which is 
dedicated to piety and devotion, at 
once offends our taste, and destre 
our confidence in the sincerity of the 
writer's feelings. 

We now give a few specimens of this 
interesting production, which may pe 
haps induce some of our readers, whose 
taste and curiosity are gratified, to 
investigate the subject—we hope with 
more success than our own. 


I. 


Up, sluggish soule, awake! slumber no more! 
This is no time to sleepe in sin secure ; 

If once the bridegrome passe, and shutte the 

dore, [sure. 

No entrance will be gain’d thou maist bee 

Now thou art up, fill up thy lamp with oile, 
Haste thee and light it at the fire of Love ; 

Watch and attend! what is a little toile 
To gaine thee entrance to the joies above? 

Go, meete the bridegrome with low reverence ; 
Humbly with patience waite upon his grace; 

Follow his steppes with love and diligence ; 
Leave all for him, and only him embrace. 

So shalt thou enter with him into rest, 

And at his heavenlie table sit and feast. 


vi. 
What though I did possess the greatest wealth, 
Though 1 were clad with honour and a 
crowne, 
And all my few and evill dayes had health,— 
Though no calamitie did pluck me downe ; 


What if in sensuall pleasure I did swym, 
Which mortal men account their cheefest 
bliss ; (him 
What good shal ’t be for me when death with 
Brings a divorce from life, t? have had all 
this? 


What plague wil’t bee for me when, raised again 
Out of the bed of death, 1 must accompt 

For thousand thousand faults and errors vaine, 
That will to a number numberlesse amount? 


Before a judge, whose angry breathe can burne 
This whole round globe of earth, fire, water, 
aire. 
And all their glory into ashes turne 
That had these things allotted to their share. 


Words serve me not, nor thoughts, though in- 
finite, 
To write or to imagine sinners’ paine, 
Or the least torment that on them shall light, 
That this world’s love preferr before heaven’s 
gaine, 


Then covet not, mine eies, worldly delight, 
Beautie, great riches, honor, and the rest,— 
Which, if you had, would but bereave my 
spright 
Of the immortal joyes I am in quest. 


Jam a pilgrim warrior, bound to fight, 
Under the Red Cross, ’gainst my rebel Will; 
And with great Godfrey to employ my might 
To win Jerusalem on Sion hill, 
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More glorious is it in that war to dye, 
Than surfett with the world’s base delecta- 
tion; [eye, 
Since this, when death shall shutt our mortal 
°Tis meede shall have eternal condempnation. 
But that not death, but life a passage is, 
Into a kingdome of perpetual bliss. 


x. 
Hence, hence, distracting care of earthly thing ! 
Hence, base distrust of God’s great provi- 
dence! 
The little birds, that can do nought but sing, 
Have plenteous foode from his benificence. 
Is He to little birds so gratious Father, 

And shall wee children want our daily foode? 
We, that have means to sow, to reap, to gather, 
Shall we make question of his bountihood? 
Nay, though means faile, yet will we not dis- 

re,— 
Eagles have fed his children ; his elect 
Eat manna in the deserts that were bare; 
He multiplied the oile of the Sarepte. 
He gave us bodies, not to starve and perish ; 
He gave us life, which doubtless he will cherish. 


XXIV. 

My sin, as red as scarlet, thou, oh Lord! 
Canst make far whiter than Riphean snow, 

If of thy goodness thou woldst once afforde 
To wash me in the streams that from thee 

flowe. [grace, 

Oh, when shall I, poore wretch! obtain such 
When shall my bondage turne to free estate? 

Lord, why not now, e’en in this time and place? 
Let pitty thy just rigor mitigate, 

And, for thy only Son our Saviour’s sake, 
Purifie with thy spirit this sinful masse ! 

O thou, that all things didst of nothing make, 
Show forth thy power, and let it come to 


passe 
That of a sinner I may henceforth bee 
A saint, and live and die to honor thee. 


LXXVI. 


Save thee, oh Lord! I have no God at all; 
I truste upon thy goodness and thy might; 
Thou art my Tower of Strength and Brasen 
Wall, 
To whom I flie, now dangers mee affright. 
I laied my confidence on thee alone— 
God, able to relieve in greatest needes ; 
O! let thy will and power conjoyn in one, 
To wash away the guilt of my misdeedes. 
Turn not away thy favorable face, 
Because I merit not to have thy favor; 
But let me taste of thy abundant grace, 
For the deare merits of Jesus Christ my 
Saver, 
Who gave himself to death on this condition— 
hat they which trust in him may have re- 
mission. 


civ. 


The birds that here so merrily do sing, [ring, 

And make these woods with their sweet carols 

Methinks do meete to praise, with one accord, 

Th’ almighty power of their most gracious 
Lord, 


{all 
‘ ‘Who made ‘them, and with plentie feeds them 
From the great eagle to the nightingall, 
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Then rise my soule, my harpe and voice awake 

Before the day to God confession make ; 

Sing a new song, extoll his providence, 

And magnify his great beneficence. 

Let both thy violl and thy lute resound 

What grace in thy distresses thou hast found. 

Begin thou first, and thou shalt quickly see 

The cherubims and seraphims agree, 

And join their voices to the spheres’ sweet 
sound, (resound. 

To make both heaven and earth God’s praise 

O joy! when angells join with thee to sing 

The praises due to our immortal King. 

Revelations of Austria. By M. Kou- 

brakiewicz. 2 vols. 

THIS is a translation of the “ Mys- 
teres d’Aiitriche.” The author held 
office under the Austrian government 
in Gallicia, and it is intended to shew 
the character and effects of Austrian 
despotism. The work is written in 
much bitterness of feeling and violence 
of language. Belonging to the Greek 
Church, his hostility against the Roman 
Catholic is openly avowed ; and, as a 
Sclavonian, he has no feeling but that 
of hatred towards the Germans. There 
appears to be much misrepresented and 
much misunderstood; no doubt in 
the general picture of the adminis- 
tration and policy of the Austrian em- 
pire truth may be discovered, but the 
whole is calculated to leave very un- 
pleasing impressions on the mind, for 
the author says, “it would be a gross 
error in comparing the Austrian go- 
vernment with the Russian, or even 
the Turkish, to give it the preference 
on the score of humanity ;” and, as an 
instance of the correctness of his as- 
sertion, he says, “that the Emperor 
Francis having learned, during a visit 
to Gallicia in 1817, that the town of 
Lupel had saved 400,000 florins in 
Dutch ducats, had this gold imme- 
diately seized and carried to Vienna 
under a cy Pigcsscal He says, “to 
compromise expenses of a repre- 
sentation, and at the same time to ruin 
Prince Esterhazy, he was sent as am- 
bassador to England.” THe says that 
Constantine Sletrienski, a person high 
in office and reputation, was seized and 
sentenced to twenty years’ hard labour 
for having in his possession a Prayer 
Book printed at Paris!! He says, such 
- the taxes, ilnwe a Polish nobleman 
who a village with 50 peasan 
and 4 or 5000 acres of land, wath mille’ 
ponds, and public houses, is not able 
to pay the schooling of his two sons; 
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and out of one hundred proprietors 
the property of ninety is sequestered 
and sold to pay the taxes. “Three mil- 
lions five hundred thousand Austrian- 
Polish peasants are without question 
more miserable than the negroes sold 
in Africa. They exist only on roots 
and herbs, while they give to the 
kaiser a clear revenue of seven or ten 
millions of florins a year. A vice- 
governor of Gallicia saw a: fine house 
and garden belonging to a baker. 
‘What! said he, ‘abaker better 
lodged than me!” ‘The tax on the 
baker’s patent was doubled and tre- 
bled, and he was shortly ruined.” 

These are certain statements which 
may be true or not; they may be 
entirely or partially true, but, as. they 
are not verified by facts and cireum- 
stances, it is more wise and more just 
to place our confidence in the general 
European feeling regarding the nature 
of the Austrian dominion in German Po- 
land, which has certainly spoken with 
a most impressive voice on the subject. 
We know what has passed on this sub- 
ject in England, and the author in his 
second volume has given extracts from 
the debates in the French Chambers. 
The Appendix consists of the “ Aliena- 
tion of the Cossacks from Poland and 
their treatment by Russia,” an ac- 
count which we hope is not true, for 
it cannot be read without horror and 
indignation. 


Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson. 
Vols. VI. and VII. 

SIR HARRIS NICOLAS has now 
completed a work as honourable to 
himself as it will be acceptable to the 
public. No time nor accident can 
obliterate the heroic name of Nelson 
from the pages of England’s history, 
and in these volumes is that imperish- 
able glory enshrined. Our only fear 
is lest we should appear to make an 
undistinguishing and excessive eulogy ; 
but we really can scarcely point out 
any parts that are defective, or any 
general plan that could have been 
more judiciously substituted in the 

lace of the one which he has adopted. 
The information is copious, but then it 
bears a proportion to the greatness of 
the subject. 

The chief incident in these last vo- 
lumes is battle of Trafalgar, alike 
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distinguished for the daring boldness 
of the plan and the undaunted bravery 
of the execution. Sir Harris has pro- 
perly entered into the minutest details 
that could be collected of this impor- 
tant engagement, knowing that, both 
in the present and future generations, 
many a scrutinizing eye would bend 
with eagerness over them, and many a 
youthful and aspiring heart beat with 
emulation and patriotism, as this pic- 
ture of British skill and courage was 
first displayed before it. Here would 
be learned the ‘necessary lesson that 
discipline is the parent of success, and 
that the just confidence of the com- 
mander arises from his long experience 
and thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ordinate powers and forces placed 
under his command. Such was the 
basis of Nelson’s, and such Welling- 
ton’s success; and this knowledge, 
when animated and directed by genius, 
seems to possess a power that is irre- 
sistible, and that considers danger only 
as a certain step to glory. 

We have now only to remark, that 
in the next edition, to the testimonies 
which the editor has given of the 
high character of Sir Alexander Ball 
ought to be added that by Mr. 
Coleridge in “The Friend,” doubly 
valuable as coming from a person of 
such very different habits of mind, 
and pursuits so remote, as to enable 
him to look at the subject from a point 
of view unoccupied before. We quite 
agree in his conclusion that the con- 
nection between Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton was essentially innocent, 
though fatally imprudent ; and lastly, 
for Miss Horatio Thompson, we are 
heartily sorry that the vulgar and 
voracious curiosity of the public mind 
(never more corrupt on such matters 
than it is now) rendered it necessary 
for him to enter into such minute 
details. We have a great suspicion 
ourselves that Achilles had a little 
daughter by Briseis, and we hope 
soon, by means of some manuscripts 
we have heard of in the monastery of 
Mount Athos, to produce some inte- 
resting and confidential details on the 
subject ; we are waiting for the next 
mail from Greece, and will communi- 
cate the contents. Being the daughter 
of a Priest, the Greek Church will feel 
itself interested. 
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Notices of the Churches of Warwick- 
shire-—Deanery of Warwick. Nos. 
II. to VI. Royal 8vo. 

Architectural Notices of the Churches 
in the Archdeaconry of Northampton. 
Nos. I. to V. Royal 8vo. 

Parish Churches. By Raphael and 
J. Arthur Brandon. Nos. II. to 
VI. Royal 8vo. 

SINCE our notice of the first 
number of the Churches of War- 
wickshire the publication has steadily 
proceeded, though, with the exception 
of St. Mary's Warwick, and the 
justly-admired Beauchamp Chapel, the 
structures which are given are not 
of the first order as examples of vil- 
lage church architecture. St. Mary's 
Church, Warwick, is remarkable as a 
specimen of the Gothic of Queen Anne’s 
days. The nave and transept were 
burnt down in 1694, and the new struc- 
ture completed in 1704, under the su- 
perinténdence of Sir William Willson, 
who is said to have been a builder, who 
married a rich widow and raised him- 
self into an architect; but to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren the credit, or rather dis- 
credit, of the pile has sometimes been 

iven. The architect of St. Paul’s was, 
owever, guiltless of the faults of this 
pile; but, viewing the structures in 
this style of architecture which he 
actually erected, the present has not 
suffered greatly by the adoption of the 

Warwick builder as its architect. A 

view of the church, as it appeared 

previous to the fire of 1694, was en- 
graved in our Magazine for January 

1846. It will be interesting to the 

possessors of the present work to com- 

pare that plate with the restoration, 
of which an elevation in the same 
point of view is here given. 

The following estimates, with the 
contract for rebuilding the church, 
afford a comparison between the 
cheapness of builder’s work 150 years 
ago and whatit isnow. The simplicity 
of the contract at the same time admira- 
bly contrasts with the lengthiness of a 
modern instrument of the same kind, 
and speaks highly in favour of the 
honesty of the builders of the last age. 
The additional present of 50/. would per- 
haps form a strong inducement to the 
contractor todojustice to his employer. 


‘The bills connected with the re- 
building of the church are in the posses- 
sion of H. E. Landor, Esq., of Tachbrook. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. Xx 
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The following particulars have been se- 
lected from the building accounts : 


2 


8. 
First estimate of St. Marie’s 
Warwick . ° ° - 3,891 10 
Of which—* stalls, pulpit, and 
altar, and other ornaments,’ 
were calculated toamountto 800 0O 
Repairing damage in the walls 
of the chancell . ° ° 20 0 
Ceiling in the church and alleys, 
with groining =. ‘ ° 410 


Sir William Willson’s tower y* 
failed, which should have been 
98 feet high, with 4 pinnacles, 
particularly,— 


The height, to the nave 45 ft. 
The part built and pulled 
down again. . . «294, 
The part left unbuilt. .24,, 
98 
New tower, height— 
Cherch . . + » . 45 ft. 
Bey « be te wee 
Chime room o BE os 
Bellroom .... .40,, 
117 





‘Articles for rebuilding the church, 
1697-8, Feby. 23rd, agreed betwixt y* 
Comm" and Mr. Smith and Mr. Dunkley. 
Y' they should take down the chancell wall 
and build all y® church tower and pin- 
nacles, with all other pinacles and cornish 
mouldings, . . . . buttresses, pillars, &c., 
and face y® staircase with Wrincote stone ; 
they to find all stone, lyme, scaffolding, 
and materialls for finishing y® works; the 
workmen to have all y° old stone, but pay 
for y* new stone yt was then getting so 
much as y® s* stone has cost in getting 
and carriage; for all which they are to 
have 2,300/., and 50/. more if the Comm" 
please. 


“ Extracts from Mr. Smith’s (the builder) 
Bill. 


s. d. 
For building the church, by 
articles . é ° -2,300 0 0 
For extraordinary work of y® 
railes and bannisters - 2 0 0 
For y* foundations of y* new 
tower . . - 103 0 @ 
For filling up y* w. window 
and turning an arch an- 
swerable to y® west end 
arch . . ° - 1319 4 
For cutting a door case into 
y® vestry roome ° . 015 0 
915 6 


For the chancel room 
20 
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“ Other charges occur ‘for 93 feet of 
Cornish ; for y* pedestalls of y* 4 great 
pinacles; for y* pedestalls of 4 little 
pinacles ; for y® 4 middle pinacles; for 
8 battlements betwixt y* pinacles; for 
little pyramids; for taking down y® bell 
room windows.’ 

‘*It appears that parapet walls were 
originally designed instead of rails and 
bannisters. 

‘The sum total of Mr. Smith’s account 
was 4,874/. 9s.5d. Objections were made 
to the amount of 575/.; ultimately the 
sum of 4,728/. 14s. 7d. was allowed by the 
Commissioners, Sept. 21, 1704.” 


But, whatever may be the faults of 
the Gothic of Sir William Willson, it 
possesses a boldness of character far 
above the church of St. Nicholas, an 
example of Gothic of the latter end of 
the same century, the church having 
been erected in 1779, by Johnson, a 
Warwick architect, at the small cost, 
it is just to say, of 1,500/. There is, 
after all, a church-like character about 
the nave of St. Mary’s, as if the archi- 
tect had endeavoured, with his humble 
skill, to aspire to something like the 
character of the ancient church. ‘The 
architect of 1779 starts out an entirely 
new style, in which every trace of the 
ancient model has disappeared. At 
the same time the arrangement of the 
building is so far removed from eccle- 
siastical rule that, were it not for the 
chancel and tower, retained in part 
from the old pile, it would not have 
possessed even the semblance of a 
church. The detail is of that descrip- 
tion which was so ably and foreibly 
deprecated, and finally written down, 
in our pages by the ever-to-be-re- 
membered John Carter. 

The views which embellish the de- 
scriptions are in lithography, boldly 
executed, with woodcuts of details. 
Those which are dedicated to St. 
Mary’s church, with the Beauchamp 
Chapel, show various exterior and in- 
terior views of the structure, exhibiting 
the most striking features. The view 
of the chapter-house is spoiled by the 
huge monumental pile in the centre. 

eneath the choir is a portion of a 
vaulted crypt, artly of Norman archi- 
n 


tecture. the view of the interior 


is shewn the tumbrel or stand of a 
eucking-stool, being a triangular frame 
of rough timber, set on four wheels. 
The eucking-stool itself is also intro- 
duced, although it has been removed 
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from the church, and is in the posses- 
sion of a resident in the town. 

Haseley is a small and exceedingly 

lain church, with nothing striking in 
its architectural features ; nor is Bud- 
brooke much more attractive. 

Wootton Wawen is a good church of 
mixed architecture. It is said to be 
“the only church in Warwickshire 
which has hitherto been noticed as 
containing vestiges of Anglo-Saxon 
construction.” In its original state it 
consisted of a nave and chancel, with 
a tower of narrow dimensions between 
them, in what is now designated Saxon 
architecture, the plan, in regard to the 
smallness of the tower, resembling the 
Norman church at Upton, in Buck- 
inghamshire. The arches show long 
and short jambs, with heavy imposts 
to semicircular arches, having plain 
soffits. A woodcut of the interior of 
the tower, as well as the plan of the 
church, illustrate this portion of the 
edifice. 

Beaudesert is a Norman church, 
greatly injured by modern repairs, and 
showing only a remnant of its original 
importance. 

The churches of the archdeaconry 
of Northampton are far more important 
in their character than those of the 
last county. Lofty spires and spacious 
interiors are the striking features of 
the majority of the churches of this 
deanery. The once collegiate church 
of Higham Ferrers has been chosen 
as a commencement of the series in- 
tended to be described. The beau- 
tiful spire of this church is remarkable 
on account of its having been rebuilt 
in the years 1631 and 1632. The or- 
namental portions were either carefully 
preserved from the ruins of the older 
structure, or were copied with scru- 
pulous exactness in the details of the 
new one. The erection of so correct 
an example of Gothic architecture at 
this period is the more pleasing, as it 
tends to show how long the capability 
of erecting good church architecture 
lingered in the country atter the Re- 
formation. What a beautiful archi- 
tectural and ecclesiastical group exists 
in the churchyard of Higham Ferrers! 
There is the school, like a beautiful 
chapel, the churchyard cross, and the 
bead house with its chapel (lament- 
able it is to state that this appendage 
is allowed to remain in roing), and, as 
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a crowning feature to the whole, the 
spacious collegiate church with its 
double chancel, one part for the col- 
lege, and one for the parish, and its 
four aisles! Where is such a group 
to be met with elsewhere in so fine a 
state of preservation? and where is to 
be found so proud a monument of the 
munificence of an individual as the pre- 
sent group, which records—and will 
for ages continue to perpetuate—the 
name of CuicHELE ? 

We are surprised to see so confused 
an account of the beautiful example of 
an Easter sepulchre which exists in 
the church, and which also serves as 
the monument of Laurence de S’to 
Mauro, Rector from 1289 to 1337. 
Some years since the Rey. C. W. 
Chalklin, then curate of Higham, re- 
moved with his own hands the plaster 
which obscured this beautiful monu- 
ment, and at the time described it, with 
the assistance of a plate, in Gent. Mag. 
vol. CI. part i. p. 497. The worthy 
rector who set up this arch for the 
Easter sepulchre, placed his own brass 
on the ledger, and decorated the altar 
portion with shields of arms, among 
which his own paternal coat is con- 
spicuous, viz. (Argent), two chevronels 
(gules), and a label of three points 
(vert); and, as if he wished the silent 
testimony of the shield of arms not to 
stand alone, he inscribed his name in 
plain words below his splendid brass, 
still existing. Yet, with all this evi- 
dence before him, the author of the de- 
scriptions speculates on the tomb being 
intended to commemorate some ima- 
ginary Earl of Lancaster, and, in defi- 
ance of all heraldic knowledge, assigns 
the shield of St. Maur, or Seymour, to 
Clare, though where he found his 
authority for a shield of Clare with 
two chevrons no where appears. It 
is true a note is added, it is difficult 
to imagine for what purpose, that “in 
Dorchester Church, vie most of the 
arms on this tomb occur, Clare is given 
three chevronels,” and to this novel 
piece of heraldic information a cut of 
a shield with three chevrons is ap- 
pended. Really we were not before 
aware that the shield of Clare was so 
little known as to require a reference 
to a church where it might be found ; 
and where is the church containing he- 
raldry where it is not to be found? or 
that a cut was necessary to illustrate so 
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well-known a shield. The circumstance 
of the brass and slab appearing to be 
added to the monument arose from 
the fact of the sepulchre having been 
raised by the rector in his lifetime, and 
the brass being subsequently added 
after his decease, for the expression 
“quondam rector” in the inscription 
is, we apprehend, sufficient evidence 
that it was not set up in his lifetime. 
The angel with the thurible, engraved 
in p. 16, and there said to have been 
originally in some other part of the 
church, probably belonged to this se- 
pulchre. 

Chelverton cum Caldecot is a spoilt 
church of early-English architecture. 

All Saints, Hi rave would form a 
very pretty model for a new church ; 
there is a fine early-English doorway, 
and the clerestory windows are quatre- 
foils in circles. 

Stanwick, an early-English church, 
is remarkable for possessing an oc- 
tagonal tower, surmounted by a spire. 

Raunds Church possesses one of the 
most magnificent towers and spires of 
early-English workmanship in exist- 
ence. 

Ringstead, Denton, and Woodford 
have all spires, and, with every church 
which is illustrated in the portion of 
this work already published, sess 
many additional features of the highest 
interest. This deanery is so full of 
good churches, that it bids fair to afford 
a good harvest for a work like the 
present, to which we wish every en- 
couragement and success. The illus- 
trations are beautifully engraved on 
copper from Mackenzie’s drawings, and 
on wood by Jewitt. 

The Parish Churches of Messrs. 
Raphael and J. Arthur Brandon are 
not confined to any particular county, 
but the subjects are selected from all 
parts, as objects for study or imitation. 
The numbers which have been pub- 
lished since our first notice contain a 
great variety of examples, chosen with 
much judgment, from the immense 
stores of ecclesiastical architecture 
which the parish churches of our land 
contain. Htton, Rutland; Warmington, 
Barnwell, Achurch, Stanwick, Aldwinkle, 
Islip, and Raunds, co. Northampton ; 
Fleet and Dodington, co. Lincoln ; Leck- 
hampton, co. Glouc., and North Mimms, 
in Herts, exhibit every variety of spire 
from the slender and unassuming Hert- 
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fordshire example at North Mimms to 
the magnificent early-English steeple 
of Raunds. Manton, co. Rutland, and 
Long Stanton, co. Cambr, are very ex- 
cellent examples of gabled bell-turrets, 
and Worstead, Martham, and Deopham, 
in Norfolk, and Bishop’s Lediard, in 
Somersetshire, equally good specimens 
of the bold perpendicular towers of 
those counties. The beautiful timber 
roofs of Norfolk and Suffolk are ex- 
hibited in several views of interiors. 
Worstead and Trunch shew fine ex- 
amples of the hammer-heam roofs of 
Norfolk; and Woolpit, Suffolk, is a 
magnificent specimen of adouble ham- 
mer-beam framing. The two. varie- 
ties of roof seen at Filby, Norfolk, 
and Long Stanton, co. Cambridge, com- 
posed of trussed girders, are useful 
authorities where a more simple roof 
is required ; and Barnwood, co. Glouc. 
a panneled roof without tie-beams, is 
an example very useful for imitations. 

The letter-press, though brief, points 
out the features which are remarka- 
ble in the architecture. We glean a 
few extracts by way of specimens. 


¢ Etton Church, co. Northampton.—On 
the east jamb of the south doorway occurs 
the rather unusual feature of a dedication 
cross. It consists in this instance of a 
small diamond-shaped piece of Purbeck of 
about the usual size of a window quarrel, 
on which has been sunk a cross fleury, 
the whole being let into the jamb of the 
door.” 


Similar crosses are not uncommon 
in Kent; the best we know is at North- 
fleet. Stone has one, and we have 
observed several others ; in some cases 
the cross is inscribed within a circle. 


“ Warmington, co. Northampton.—The 
nave is groined in wood, the ribs starting 
from stone springers. It is probable that 
the vaultings were not continued in stone 
from an apprehended weakness in the 
works.” 


A baptistery exists at Trunch, Nor- 
folk. 


“The font is surrounded by screen-work 
of late Perpendicular character, sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate several persons, 
and supporting a crocketed canopy. A 
similar plan occurs in Luton Church, 
Beds.’’ 
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At Barnwell Church, Northampton- 
shire, an example of good feeling is 
shewn which we regret we have not 
more frequently to record. 


‘¢ On the demolition of a neighbouring 
church, which took place some years 
back, many of its beautiful fragments 
were brought for preservation to Barn- 
well. The vestry is modern, built out of 
the fragments of this church.” 


There is a window at Aldwinkle 
Church, co. Northampton, which ap- 
pears to have a much better claim to 
be styled an offertory window than 
those examples which have been usually 
styled lychnoscopes. 


‘¢ The west window in the south aisle is 
very remarkable, from the circumstance of 
being transomed, and presenting every in- 
dication that the lower part below the tran- 
some, though now glazed, was formerly 
secured by a wooden shutter. Had this 
window occurred on either side of the 
chancel, we should have considered it an 
ordinary case of alychnoscope. Does it 
not materially support the opinion of those 
who consider that these singular openings 
were for the purpose either of distributing 
alms or for receiving tithes, &c.’’ 


This window is so high up in the 
wall that we cannot imagine it was 
ever intended for confession, but we 
see no objection to its having been an 
offertory window, especially if the once 
open part is without a grate. If this 
idea is correct, it will reconcile the 
theories of those who suppose lych- 
noscopes were for offerings, and not 
for confession, as here we have a win- 
dow, and that not a solitary specimen, 
which from its position could not have 
been used as a confessional. 

We may with some pride refer to 
the evidences of the increased and in- 
creasing taste for ecclesiology which 
the works now before us present. 
There was a time when the pages of 
Sylvanus Urban were alone open.to 
this branch of literature, and we are 
not asking for more than our due when 
we claim the credit to ourselves for 
at least taking the lead in the es- 
tablishment of one of the most pleasant 
and, at the same time, instructing and 
elevating, and we will even say holy, 
studies of our day. 
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The Gem of the Peak, or Matlock and 
iis Vicinity, &. By W.Adam.—A good 
proof of the merit of this useful vade mecum 
is, that it has arrived at a fourth edition in 
a short space of time. In the present one, 
Mr. Adam has made the best return in 
his power by presenting his readers with 
his work in an improved state. It is one 
of the most useful books of its kind. 
In mansions, Chatsworth, of course, is the 
great feature; but Alton Towers approaches 
very near to it in interest. Mr. Adam’s 
description of the latter is original and 
good; nor should Ilam Hall, the seat of 
Mr. Watts Russell, be passed by the 
tourist, as he will there see a fine speci- 
men of a modern Elizabethan house, and in 
the church one of Chantrey’s finest mo- 
numental groups to the memory of Mr. 
David Pike Watts. 

Matlock will be more and more fre- 
quented in these railway days; and we 
recommend visitors not to fail to consult 
this useful guide, which will inform them 
of all that is worthy of attention in Mat- 
lock and its neighbourhood. 





Chronological Tables ; or the Antiquary 
and Genealogist’s Companion. Collected 
by William Downing Bruce, esq. K.C.J., 
F.S.A., 12mo.—There have been more 
comprehensive works on this subject, 
and some that are not yet very old, as 
those of Sir Harris Nicolas and Mr. 
Hampson, so that we fear we must con- 
fine our praise of the present compilation 
to its neatness and portability, for it is 
not too large for an addition to the 
Pocket-book. Its contents are 1. a list 
of the civil, military, and religious insti- 
tutions of Great Britain, with the date of 
foundation; some of the statements in 
which (it will soon be noticed) are far 
away from the mark, such as, ‘* Lord 
Chancellor first appointed 1530,’ and 
‘“‘The first Ambassador sent to England 
1556 ;’’ whilst others are apocryphal, as 
‘¢ Esquire first used 1345,” and ‘‘ Gentle- 
man, the first use of the distinction 1430.” 
Next succeeds, a table of English archi- 
tecture, a table of the regnal years of the 
kings and queens of England; and lastly 
a Roman calendar, with the festivals and 
saints’ days of the Church. 





King Charles the First. By Archer 
Gurney.—We cannot say much in praise 
either of the choice of the subject or the 
execution. The subject being so fully 
historical increases the difficulty of fiction, 
and the necessary preservation of character 
demands very discriminating power in the 
poet. Who, fresh from Clarendon or 
Hume, could read the fictitious interview 
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between Cromwell and Charles, just pre- 
vious to the execution of the latter, or 
consider it to be consistently drawn ? and 
why does the author unwisely give the 
new orthography of Stewart for Stuart ? 
If Mr. Gurney, however, is a young poet, 
let him proceed, and he will learn that 
before he produces a good tragedy it will, 
perhaps, be necessary to throw fifty bad 
ones into the fire. We have got a word 
to say to our young poets:—Let them 
look at the pains, the labour, the thought- 
ful hours by night, the hard-working hours 
by day, of those who are endeavouring to 
master the arts of sculpture and painting, 
and dothey, who have chosen tothemselves 
an art the highest and most difficult of all, 
believe that they can master its principles 
or its practice without the same unwearied 
energy ahd. ,devotedness, and especially 
without the same reverential feeling to- 
wards their great predecessors, and with- 
out habitual study of their immortal 
works? We see in all modern poetry 
plenty of proof that the authors are fami- 
liar with Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth ; 
but very faint are the traces of Spenser, 
Milton, and Dryden. No fame is to be 
acquired, no success attained, in this way. 
To give an instance of the manner in which 
our standard poets are neglected, we had 
occasion a few days back to write to a 
gentleman of high reputation as an author, 
and possessing habitual knowledge of lite- 
rature ; and we quoted a line of Pope’s 
Essay on Man,— 


‘* Die of a rose in aromatic pain ;” 


to which in the answer he laughed at our 
ignorance in not knowing that the line was 
in Darwin, and not in Pope! Such is 
the natural and wretched fruit of reading 
magazines, miscellanies, newspapers, and 
rs the trash vomited by the press of the 





Parish Sermons. By the Rev. H. W. 
Sullivan, A.J/.—These discourses are de- 
dicated to the Dean of Wells, and they are 
such in style and matter 2s we think will 
be approved by him ; but it is out of our 
power, from the pressure of other matter, 
to give any extracts from volumes like 
these, except when there are very parti- 
cular reasons. However, we have read 
with pleasure many of them, and point 
out, vii. on Truth, and the one following, 
on Christian Loyalty, xviii. Secret Faults, 
and xxy. Christian Fear. 


——— 


The Portrait of Charity. By the Rev. 
F. Trench.—A little volume, but well 
worthy of perusal, and written with much 
care, knowledge, and piety, 








: 
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Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ 
Creed, chiefly drawn from the exposition 
of Bishop Pearson. By the Rev. B. Bick- 
ersteth, A.M.—A more profoundly learned 
and safe guide than Bishop Pearson could 
not be found, and Mr. Bickersteth has 
therefore very judiciously availed himself of 
his admirable work, and he has produced 
a very useful book for the young, and 
also for all who have not the learning and 
leisure to be instructed by the original. 





Heroic Odes and Bacchie Melodies. By 
George St. Edmunde.—To write in poeti- 
cal language in the present day is not diffi- 
cult, for almost every conceivable com- 
bination of phrase and arrangement of 
measure has been used, out of which writers 
may select, and which they may combine at 
will. But if any one aspires to succeed, it 
must be by care, and taste, and judgment, 
and the courage to reject a hundredfold 
more than he preserves. This is our 
advice to the author of the present volume. 





A Botanical Chart of British Flower- 
ing Plants and Ferns; shewing at one 
view their chief characteristics ; generic 
and specific names, with their derivation ; 
their localities, properties, &c. &c. com 
piled by F. H. Knapp. pp. 171. 8vo.— 
Miss Knapp inherits a name not unchro- 
nicled in the records of natural history ; 
and in her dedication, which is expressed 
with a simple eloquence, we recognise the 
sentiments of filial piety, as well as the ex- 
ercise of an active well-disciplined mind. 
Her Botanical Chart is ingeniously devised, 
and admirably as well as faithfully ex- 
ecuted. Although condensed into a tabu- 
lar arrangement, it is simple and per- 
spicuous, as well as comprehensive. It 
consists of fourteen columns, extending 
over two pages ;.and thus exhibits the 
Botanical name, generic and specific ; the 
English name, generic and specific ; the 
derivation of the name ; the natural order; 
the class and order in the Linnean system ; 
the time of flowering; the colour of the 
flowers ; the habitat, or locality where the 
plant grows; the medicinal and other 
properties of the plants; and the number 
of varieties in each species. The plants 
are distributed alphabetically under their 
Latin names, and a copious index is ap- 
pended, with references from their English 
names, so that the peculiarities of any 
plant may be readily found. Altogether 
the phytography is given of four hundred 
and eighty-two genera of our native 
flowering vegetables. We repose entire 
confidence in the faithfulness of Miss 
Knapp’s Chart, and regard it as an in- 
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terpreter well adapted for consultation in 
the emergency of any Botanical dis- 
cussion. 





Flora Calpensis : Contributions to the 
Botany and Topography of Gibraltar and 
its neighbourhood. By E. ¥. Kelaart,M.D., 
F.LS., F.G.S. pp. xviii. and 220. 8v0.— 
The object of this elegant volumeis to assist 
the enterprise of future Botanists in their 
researches for plants indigenous tothe Rock 
of Gibraltar, by specifying their localities 
and chief characters. It is divided into 
four parts, preceded by a premonitory in- 
troduction ; and, throughout the work, 
the author’s descriptions and observations 
are concisely but clearly stated. Part I. 
is oceupied with the topography of Gib- 
raltar, illustrated with four sketches of 
the Rock, intended to give the Geologist 
an idea of the nature of its configuration. 
Part II. exhibits the Botany of Gibraltar, 
as it may be observed in walks in and 
around the place. Part III. gives a Sy- 
nopsis of the plants growing in Gibraltar ; 
and in this, five hundred species of flower- 
ing herbs and ferns, indigenous and cul- 
tivated, are enumerated. Part IV. con- 
tains a descriptive outline of the Vegeta- 
tion in the vicinity of Gibraltar, under 
the arrangement of excursions into sepa- 
rate districts, for the guidance of natural- 
ists who may be engaged there in the 
pleasant and healthful pursuits of her- 
borization. In an Appendix, Dr. Kelaart 
has produced a good English version of 
M. Edmund Boissier’s Account of Gib- 
raltar, from his ‘‘ Voyage Botanique dans 
le Midi de l? Espagne, pendant |’ année 
1837 ;’? and we agree with the doctor in 
believing that this useful tract will be 
read with great interest, as well as the 
description of New Plants which accom- 
panies it. Altogether, the volume will 
prove an excellent companion for the 
Medical, Military, and Amateur botanists 
who may find opportunities for prose- 
cuting their favourite science in the cele- 
brated region where 


Angustasque freti fauces premit ardua Calpe. 


Good and Bad Habits; three Sermons. 
By Rev. J. S. Henson.—These excellent 
little plain and reasonable discourses are 
dedicated to the boys of the three schools 
of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution. 





Songs of the Wilderness, &c. By J. 
S. Mountain, D.D. Bishop of Montreal. 
—These poems, the author informs us, 
were written in the Hudson’s Bay terri- 
tory and the wilds of Canada, traversing 
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the wilderness week after week in a canoe, 
or sitting on a stone or fallen tree. The 
longest is ‘*The Lost Child ;” but we 
must quote from shorter ones, and take 
two of the sonnets. 


THE INDIAN’S GRAVE, 


Bright are the heavens, the narrow bay serene ; 
No sound is heard within the shelter’d place, 

Save some sweet whisper of the pines—no scene 
Of restless man, or of his works the trace. 

1 stray, through bushes low, a little space,— 
Unlook’d-for sight! their parted leaves dis- 


close, 
Ruthless no more, lo! one of Indian race ; 
His bones beneath that roof of bark repose. 
Poor savage! in such bark, devoid of grace, 
Once didst thou dwell, in this through rivers 
* move. (who knows? 
Frail house! frail skiff! frail man! Of him 
His Master’s will, not thine, the doom shall 
prove ; 
What will be yours, ye powerfal, wealthy, wise, 
By whom the heathen unregarded dies? 


TO A CHILD HUNG IN AN INDIAN 
CRADLE, 


Swath’d in that framework quaint, contented 
rest, 
F’en on the rail, my child, as thou art hung. 
Soon to thy mother’s heart shalt thou be 
press’d, 
Soon on her back in old dependance hung. 
On Nile’s proud stream, in lodgment worse 
there flung, 
And harder sev’rance from maternal arms, 
He from Egyptian breasts who pity wrung, 
Reserv’d avenger of his people’s harms, 
As his, thy sister stands to watch alarms. 
Contented rest—One who in manger lay 
Than thou or Amran’s son had holier charms. 
To him, poor Indian, thou hast found the 
way; 
Thy mother goes within His house of prayer, 
Bless’d rite with hundreds of her race to share. 





Sacred Poetry. By George Calthrop.— 
This volume is rather to be praised for its 
piety than for the poetical talent it ex- 
hibits; and the poetical merit was pro- 
bably a secondary consideration with the 
author. 


THE SINNER AWAKENED AND RECEIVED. 


As gently-falling streams of dew, 
With vivifying power, 
The parch’d and fading forms renew 
Of herb, and tree, and flower ; 
So heavenly dew in plenteous shower descends, 
On him who contrite at God’s footstool bends. 


Like as the purple beams of morn, 
On course of glory bound, 
Drives from creation’s face new born 
Darkness the most profound ; 
So on the sinner’s all-enraptured sight 
Breaks light, when God proclaims—* Let there 
be light,” 
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With joy each breast the scene partakes 
When a frost-fetter’d land 
To life and loveliness awakes, 
By balmy zephyrs fann’d; 
So angels gaze, and their glad joy express, 
When hard hearts melt to child-like tender- 
ness. 


They only whom God’s mercy frees 
From danger, grief, or pain, 
Or, toss’d long time on raging seas, 
The shelt’ring harbour gain, 
Can somewhat judge of that poor sinner’s 
breast 
Who calms, at Jesus’ feet, his woes to rest, 





The Abbess of Shaftesbury, or the days 
of John of Gaunt.—This little tale relates 
to the family of De Fyscher, and the scene 
is laid in the village of Lyddington, in 
North Wiltshire. Some incidents are 
rather improbable, some very remarkable, 
and some amusing, The moral of the 
story is correct; and the narrative not 
without interest. 





The Captive Maiden, a Taleof the Third 
Century. Thefall of Cresus. By R. W. 
Adams.—The first story is anonymous. 
The latter exhibits more learning, and 
knowledge of antiquity. They are both 
well adapted to employ and amuse those 
leisure hours of life, which must of ne«- 
cessity occur, as recreations to the mind, 
amid the severer studies, our toilsome oc- 
cupations, and our anxious cares. 





The Naturalist’s Poetical Companion, 
By Rev. E. Wilson. This volume is in- 
tended to contain all the short poems con- 
nected with subjects of natural history, 
by English poets of all ages, from Chaucer 
downwards to the present time. There 
are therefore of course many indifferent 
ones among them, and some worse than 
indifferent. The subjects however are al- 
ways pleasing; and occasionally we are 
delighted with a production of high excel- 
lence. There is not, among them all, a 
poem more worthy of praise than the fol- 
lowing, with which, the editor says, Mr. 
Burke was so pleased, that when at Edin- 
burgh he made acquaintance with the 
author. 


THE CUCKOO. 


Hail! beauteous stranger of the grove, 
The messenger of spring ; 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome ring. 


What time the daisy decks the green 
Thy certain voice we hear. 


_Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 


Or mark the rolling year ? 
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Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


The schoolboy wand’ring thro’ the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts—the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale ; 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 


Oh! could I fly, I'd fly with thee! 
We'd make with joyful wing 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. 


Joun LOGAN. 





Laurel and Flowers. By M.E.T.S. 
—tThe author of this volume thinks “ the 
reign of George IV. will be regarded by 
future generations as the ¢rwe Augustan 
age of British poetry ;” and that ‘‘ Thomas 
Campbell is a sublimer Gray! !’’ Of her 
own poetry we give the following spe- 
cimen :— 


TO MARIA EDGEWORTH, ON HER 
“HELEN.” 


Enchantress ! art thou come again 
To wave thy magic wand ? 

And shall once more be heard that voice, 
Long silent in the land ? 


A blessing on those tidings glad ; 
Oh! tis a joy to think 

That once again at that pure fount 
Our hearts may bend and drink. 


It is as if a spirit bright 
Return’d to bless its race ; 

Or as the wand’ring Pleiad came 
Back to its radiant place ; 


So comest thou, resplendent one, 
With clear and shining light, 

To pierce the moral mists that dim 
Our intellectual sight. 


Guardian of virtue! it is thine 
To guide the steps of youth,— 

For ever pointing to the realms 
Of purity and truth. 


Yet o’er thy pages is the light 
Of glowing fancy pour’d, 
And thine imagination’s wing 
As bright as ever soar'd, 
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The gay creations of thy mind 
In nature’s hues are dress’d ; 
Their truthful tone an echo wakes 
In every human breast. 


These are the potent spells which bow 
Our souls to thy command ; 

Long be that proud dominion thine,— 
Empress of fiction’s land. 





The Emigrant. By Sir Francis B. 
Head, Bart. 8vo.—Looking at the nature 
of its contents, the extraordinary state- 
ments which are given in its pages, and 
the manly, straightforward, enthusiastic, 
and often eloquent manner in which these 
statements are made, we should pronounce 
this to be one of. the most important 
works of its class that has appeared for a 
considerable period of time. A contem- 
porary of the daily press has well observed 
that it is a book for statesmen to consult. 
We quite agree with him. It is a store- 
house of facts from which all future legis- 
lators for our American colonies will be 
compelled to draw their materials, It is 
a collection of hard stubborn facts which 
present themselves to the philosopher, 
the politician, and the student, from which 
he cannot escape, however little he may 
like their appearance or the conclusions 
to be drawn from them; their truth is 
unquestioned and unquestionable. Cer- 
tainly the picture which the distinguished 
author has drawn of the mode in which 
the affairs of the Canadian colonies have 
been carried on is one of a most singular 
and at the same time melancholy charac- 
ter. It would seem, according to his 
statements, that, whilst the friends of Bri- 
tish connexion have been neglected, favour 
has been extended with no sparing hand 
to those who were most opposed to it; 
that whilst the claims of the brave and 
loyal defenders of their sovereign’s rights 
and privileges have been disregarded and 
set aside, the turbulent and the seditious 
have been promoted and employed. This 
may be liberality, but it is certainly very 
far removed, to say the least of it, from 
wisdom or gratitude. We recommend 
our readers to consult the work for them- 
selves; they need not be deterred by the 
fear of finding nothing but politics in its 
pages. 

Many of the chapters contain sketches 
and descriptions of the manners and ha- 
bits of the inhabitants, and of the grand 
and magnificent scenery of Canada, which 
are full of spirit and interest. Sir Fran- 
cis Head was not content with making a 
general survey of the country placed under 
his government, but appears to have ex- 
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amined it in detail, and to have made 
himself individually acquainted with those 
who inhabited it. The description of his 
journey homewards through certain dis- 
tricts of the United States is amusing and 
graphic in the extreme, and quite charac- 
teristic of the author’ of ‘The Bubbles 
of the Brumnen.”” Sir F. Head, as may 
be supposed, ‘was not particularly popular 
in the so-called land of liberty, owing to 
the truly English principles which he 
always asserted, and the able manner in 
which he repelled the incursions of the 
American  sympathisers, and it conse- 
quently required no little courage and 
spirit, and no slight degree of address, to 
steer his course with safety through the 
perils which threatened him in part of 
his journey ; all these however he happily 
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surmounted in a manner at once bold and 
original, 





Mr. Burns, as if unwilling tu be out- 
stripped in his juvenile literature by the 
most handsome volumes produced for 
those ‘of larger growth,’’ has brought 
forward a second edition of Nursery 
Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, in square 
octavo, with ornamental borders to every 
page, and many very sweet designs, the 
truth and simplicity of which’ do infinite 
credit to the taste and genius of Messrs. 
Dyce, Cope, Horsley, and the other art- 
ists employed. The volume is dedicated 
to the Prince of Wales and the Princesses, 
and we think that, in point of art, it 
would be difficult to design anything 
more worthy of their acceptance. 





FINE 


PORTRAIT GALLERY 
AT DRAYTON MANOR. 

The magnificent portrait gallery at 
Drayton Manor is now entirely completed, 
and it may be asserted has not its equal 
in this country. Sir Robert Peel had, 
prior to the building of this new gallery, 
several of the best portraits by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; and with the exception of the 
Royal collection the right hon. Baronet 
could boast of a larger number than any 
other private gentleman. These works of 
that distinguished painter, with perhaps 
ten or a dozen other original works by 
eminent artists, constituted the nucleus 
of the matchless collection of portraits of 
eminent statemen and men of celebrity in 
literature and the arts and sciences, now 
brought together in the splendid gallery 
at Drayton Manor. There are upwards 
of fifty portraits exhibited in the gallery, 
the majority of which, particularly those 
only recently finished, have never been 
seen beyond the private circle of their 
owner. 

The new gallery is attached to the 
south-east angle of the mansion, and 
forms a wing 100 feet long in extension of 
the north front, The exterior is built of 
ashlared stone, from Hollington. The 
style of architecture is that which pre- 
vailed during the latter part of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign;.and that of James I. 
An arcade extends along all three sides, 
surmounted by an entablature, with an 
attic, upon which are small carved pin- 
nacles breaking the outline of the build- 
ing. The exterior is further decorated by 
four stone statues, somewhat larger than 
life; the two towards the south, or garden 
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front, representing Rubens and Vandyck, 
and the two towards the north represent- 
ing Reynolds and Lawrence. There are 
no windows, but a glazed sash door at 
the south-western extremity, which leads 
on to a new terrace, about 160 feet long 
and 19 feet wide, decorated with a stone 
balustrade, vases, pedestal, &c. This ter- 
race joins on to other terraces surround- 
ing three sides of the mansion, embellished 
with a profusion of marble and stone 
vases, &c. which, with their straight 
formal lines, harmonise well with the 
building, and support the character of its 
architecture. 

The gallery is entered from the south 
side of the entrance corridor of the man- 
sion, through an ante-room, by wide fold- 
ing-doors of carved oak. The north end 
of the gallery, which is first entered, is 
somewhat separated from the gallery it- 
self by a spacious arch richly ornamented 
with carved oak pilasters, archivolts, 
pendants, &c. Through that arch the 
gallery is entered, which is divided into 
three compartments by groups of sixteen 
marble columns and pilasters. The ceil- 
ing is deeply carved and elaborately orna- 
mented with the trusses, frets, pendants, 
and pannelling which characterise Eliza- 
bethan architecture. In the cove are 
thirty heraldic lions with shields, bearing 
the initial letters of the names of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and his lady and of his children, 
These lions are shaped as consoles sup- 
porting the roof ; the spaces between them 
are pannelled with enrichments of foliage 
and fruit formed into bands; the hori- 
zontal portion of the ceiling is trabeated 
and deeply — and ornamented 
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with scrolls and pendants. At the spring- 
ing of the cove is an enriched entablature, 
which, with the cove and the whole of the 
ceiling, is of various shades of oak and 
walnut-tree wood. The walls are painted 
of a strong greenish neutral colour; the 
skirtings are of wainscot. The floor is 
bordered with an inlaid band of a scroll 
pattern, consisting of oak, walnut-tree, 
and ebony woods. This elegantly designed 
parquet work was executed by Mr. Sa- 
mouel Pratt, of Bond Street, by his steam 
carving-machinery. The columns and pi- 
lasters above alluded to are of marble of 

Roman Doric order—the favourite 
order of the architects of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth. The capitals and bases are of 
white veined Italian marble; the shafts 
are each of a single block of Belgian mar- 
ble, of variegated colours, chiefly of 
reddish hues, intermixed with white. The 
pedestals on which they stand are pan- 
nelled, and composed of the same mar- 
bles. We had almost forgotten to men- 
tion that the pictures are wholly lighted 
from above by horizontal skylights in the 
roof, so placed that every part of each 
picture is advantageously seen from the 
proper points of view ; the absence of any 
glare of light from windows level with the 
eye produces a quietness of effect which is 
very favourable to the ensemble of the 


paintings. This recent addition to the. 


mansion was erected from the designs, 
and under the the immediate direction of 
Mr. Sydney Smirke, F.S.A. who has 
achieved all that could be desired. The 
building was finished at the close of last 
autumn. 

We have now to refer to the unrivalled 
collection of portraits which adorn the 
gallery. Those personages who have had 
the opportunity to inspect the collection 
have se unanimous in their admiration 
of the general elegance and consummate 
taste which pervade the whole arrange- 
ments. 

The subjoined is the order in which the 
portraits are viewed :— 

1. Viscount Hardinge. By Lucas.— 
This admirable likeness of the Governor- 
General of India was taken just before 
that gallant lord proceeded to the seat of 
his governorship. It is decidedly the best 
likeness of his lordship in existence. 

2. Sir David Wilkie.—This half-length 

ortrait of that inimitable painter is by 
himself. The face was alone completed 
when he was seized by ‘‘the hand of 
death,’’ in 1841. He is represented as in 
the robes of a doctor of civil law. 

3. The Right Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone. By Lucas.—A three-quarterslength. 
The likeness is striking, and must be 
classed among the most successful works 
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of that rising artist. It was painted in 
the spring of last year for Sir Robert 
Peel. 

_ 4, The Right Hon, Henry Goulburn. 
By Pickersgill.—A splendid three-quarters 
portrait. 

5. The Right Hon. Sir James Graham, 
Bart. By Lucas, taken last summer.— 
A faithful likeness. 

6. The late Lord Abinger. By Sir 
Martin A. Shee, P.R.A. Taken shortly 
after his elevation to the judicial bench. 

7. Gibson (the sculptor). By Geddes. 

8. Arthur Murphy (the dramatist). By 
Sir Joshua Reynolds.—A valuable original 
by the masterly hand of Reynolds. 

9. The late Earl Grey. By Lonsdale. — 
This full length has been recently pur- 
chased by Sir Robert Peel of the widow 
of the artist. The likeness is the best 
taken by any artist of late years. 

10. The Earl of Aberdeen. By Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Size, three-quarters 
length.—It is life-like. It was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1830, the year 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s death. 

11. The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. By Sir Thomas Lawrence.—This is 
the three-quarters length of the right hon. 
baronet, taken 21 years ago, and repeatedly 
engraved in various forms. It was in the 
exhibition in 1826. 

12. Lady Peel. By Sir Thomas Law- 
rence.—A companion to the above. It 
was in the Royal Academy exhibition in 
1825. This portrait has also been en- 

ved. 

13, The late Sir Robert Peel, Bart. By 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

14. Wycherley.—This celebrated dra- 
matic poet appears in the vigour of early 
manhood, and it is said that the portrait 
was taken when he was at the age of 28 
years. It is considered the best portrait 
of the dramatist extant. It has been en- 
graved by Smith. 

15. Mr. Samuel Rogers (the poet). By 
Lucas.—A modern portrait, correspond- 
ing in size to the chief portion of the re- 
cent portraits in the collection. A good 
likeness. 

16. Mr. Wordsworth (the poet lau- 
reate). By Pickersgill.—An equally good 
likeness. 

17. The late Lord Byron.—This por- 
trait is a duplicate of the celebrated like- 
ness of the noble bard in the possession of 
Lord Byron, and was copied by Mr. T. 
Phillips, about three years ago, for Sir 
Robert Peel. 

18. Cowley (the Poet). By Sir Peter 
Lely.—This portrait was purchased for 
Sir Robert Peel at the Strawberry-hill 
sale. Zincke made his famous copy in 
enamel from this prized original. 
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19. Lord Lyndhurst. By Pickersgill. 
—The portrait (full length) represents the 
noble and learned lord seated in his robes 
as Lord Chancellor. 

20. The late Sir Wm. Follett. By 
Say.—This picture was taken under rather 
unfavourable auspices, and therefore the 
artist is not to be blamed if it be con- 
sidered somewhat wanting in fidelity. The 
lamented advocate, at the time he sat for 
this portrait, was suffering from the in- 
roads of his fatal disease ; and we believe 
that the artist was repeatedly delayed, 
owing to the illness of Sir William. At 
his death the portrait was in an unfinished 
state. 

21. The late Lord Erskine. By Sir 
Thomas Lawrence.—Another of Sir Tho- 
mas’s best works. 

22. Lord Brougham.—An admirable 
full-length likeness. 

23. Sir Fred. Pollock. By Say.— 
Three-quarters length. It was taken three 
years since to add to this gallery. 

24. Benjamin West.—A good likeness 
of the President of our Royal Academy. 

25. Otway (the Dramatist).—This por- 
trait was painted by Mary Beale, a pupil 
of Sir Peter Lely. 

26. Fuseli. By Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
—A fine portrait of that distinguished 
artist, in Sir Thomas’s best manner. 

27. John Philip Kemble. By Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence.—This large painting, ori- 
ginally 15 feet high, has recently been 
reduced. It formerly occupied a promi- 
nent place on the staircase of Sir Robert 
Peel’s mansion, in Whitehall-gardens. 
The great tragedian is in the character of 
Rulla. 

28. Shakspere.—An esteemed portrait 
of the immortal bard. 

29. The late Sir Francis Chantrey. By 
Jackson.—A three- quarters length, painted 
a few years prior to his death. 

30. Cuvier. By Pickersgill—A beau- 
tiful portrait of the great French natu- 
ralist ; we believe a duplicate of a paint- 
ing highly prized in France. 

31. Professor Owen. By Pickersgill.— 
A first-rate likeness, recently painted for 
Sir Robert. 

32. The late Sir Henry Halford, Bart. 
By Sir Martin A. Shee.—Sir Martin's 
best style. 

33. Vandyck.—A portrait of himself. 

34. Dr. Buckland. By T. Phillips, 
R.A.—This portrait of the then professor 
of geology, and the now Dean of West- 
minster, is not what could be wished. 

35. The Right Hon. George Canning. 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence.—A full-length, 
representing that much beloved statesman 
standing in the Commons, in the act of 
addressing the house. It was painted by 
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Sir Thomas in 1825, and exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in the following year. 

36. Lord Stowell. By Sir Thomas 
Lawrence.—Not quite full-length; was 
painted in 1824 by Sir Thomas, expressly 
for Sir Robert Peel. His lordship is seated. 

37. Czar Peter.—An original. 

38. The late Right Hon. William Hus- 
kisson. By Sir Thomas Lawrence.—It 
was painted a few years before his death. 

39. The Duke of Wellington. By Sir 
Thomas Lawrence.—A full-length, repre- 
senting the noble and gallant duke stand- 
ing on a raised ground, wearing a military 
cloak, and having a telescope in his hand. 
This portrait was in the Royal Academy 
exhibition in 1825. 

40. The late Earl of Eldon. By Sir 
Thomas Lawrence.—The learned chan- 
cellor is seated. 

41. Edmund Burke. By Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.—A splendid portrait. 

42. Judge Blackstone.—This portrait 
was purchased for Sir Robert Peel, the 
year before last, at the sale at Castle 
Priory. 

43. The late Earl of Liverpool. By 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. —This full-length 
portrait was exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy, in 1827. It was painted for Sir 
R. Peel. 

44. Southey (the poet). By Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence.—A faithful likeness. 

45. Wm. Pitt. By Gainsborough. 

46. Lord Stanley. By Say.—A most 
excellent portrait, taken last year. 

47. General Dumouriez.—An original, 

48. Liebig.—An excellent likeness of 
the distinguished chemist. 

49. His late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York. By Sir William Beechey.—Con- 
sidered to have been the best likeness of 
the royal duke. 

50. The Right Hon. Admiral SirGeorge 
Cockburn. By Lucas.—Painted in 1844., 

51. Camuccini. By Geddes.—This por- 
trait closes the series within the gallery. 

Sir Robert has portraits of Sir Robert 
Walpole, by J. Vanderbank; the cele- 
brated Countess of Kildare, by Sir Peter 
Lely ; Sir George Beaumont, by Edward 
Owen; Wm. Dobson, the court painter 
to Charles I., by himself; &c. in the old 
gallery, as it may be termed. The mis- 
cellaneous paintings at Drayton are princi- 
pally landscapes of modern artists, and 
works of the highest class. —( Times.) 





HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 

The great Hall at Hampton Court 
Palace, better known, perhaps, as Wol- 
sey’s-hall, has been re-opened to the 
public, and is now probably the finest and 
most brilliantly embellished building in 
Europe. The large windows, fifteen in 
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number, on the north and south sides of 
the hall, have been filled with stained 
glass, in a style harmonizing with the 
noble windows at the east and west ex- 
tremities, and by the same artist, Mr. 
‘Willement. The compartments of the 
east and west windows are occupied by 
the arms of Henry VIII. and those of his 
house. The subjects of the thirteen new 
windows now added by Mr. Willement 
are the armorial pedigrees of the six wives 
of Henry VIII. 

With Hampton Court Palace the names 
of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey are 
indissolubly connected, and it has been 
considered proper to perpetuate in this 
hall, by suitable decorations and orna- 
ments, the memory of the munificent 
founder of this Royal residence and that 
of his Sovereign in close alliance. 

The Palace, as most of our readers 
remember, was built by Wolsey, who pre- 
sented it to his Royal master. The great 
hall is 106 feet long, 40 wide, and 60 
high. The roof is elaborately carved, and 
the noble proportions of the hall when 
first beheld fill every mind with delight. 
The large window at the east end is filled 
with stained glass, representing, as we 
have stated, the arms of Henry VIII. 
and bis ancestors, with the arms of Eng- 
land, France, Ireland, &c. It also con- 
tains a half-length portrait of the monarch. 
The opposite window, at the west end of 
the hall, presents another (whole-length) 
portrait. of Henry, with the arms of the 
other sovereigns of the Tudor family. 
The large oriel window at the south side, 
also executed by Mr. Willement, con- 
tains the arms of Cardinal Wolsey, with 
those of the see of York and of his four 
bishoprics. The banners, armour, some 
of the tapestry, and the portraits, have 
reference to the same exalted personages, 
or to the period in which they lived. 

With the view of making the Great 
Hall in its entire embellishments illus- 
trative of the reign and history of Henry 
VIII. the arms of his six Queens have 
been selected as the subjects of the new 
stained glass windows, of which we have 
now to speak. These windows are each 
upwards of 20 feet in height, and of great 
width ; and, when we state that the whole 
of the light admitted into the building now 
passes through richly coloured glass, it will 
be easily imagined that the coup d’eil on 
entering the hall is very striking and 
magnificent. The armorial pedigrees of 
the Queens commence at the bottom of 
the left sides of six of the windows, 
and are continued in richly-emblazoned 
arms until they approach the top, 
when they proceed to the right. On 
approaching the opposite side of the win- 
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dow they descend until they reach the 
foot, where the arms of each Queen are 
seen impaled with those of Henry. The 
compartments in the centre of these win- 
dows are of a light ground, and contain 
black letter scrolls having reference to 
the various coats of arms. It is worthy 
of remark, that the whole of the six 
Queens of Henry VIII. trace their de- 
scent from Edward I. of England. Thus 
the scroll appended to the heraldic tree of 
Wolsey’s illustrious Queen bears the in- 
scription ‘* Katharine of Arragon, first 
wife of Henry VIII. ; her pedigree from 
Edward I. and his first wife Eleanor of 
Castile.’ Anne Boleyne’s pedigree is 
traced to Edward I. and the second wife 
of that monarch, Margaret of France ; 
Jane Seymour to Edward I. and Eleanor; 
Anne of Cleves to Edward I. and Eleanor ; 
Katharine Howard to Edward I. and 
Margaret of France; Katharine Parr to 
Edward I. and Eleanor. It will thus be 
observed that the ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” 
in selecting the partners of his throne and 
bed, by no means overlooked the claims 
of birth and illustrious descent.* 

The alternate windows to those we 
have described each contain the eight 
heraldic badges of Henry VIII.,—the 
Tudor rose, the fleur-de-lis, the portcullis, 
the red dragon, &c. within separate 
wreaths of foliage. These insignia, placed 
in different compartments of the window, 
do not occupy a great deal of space ; and, 
being set off by a light ground, formed of 
small yellow letters and devices running ob- 
liquely across the window, painted upon 
white, the rich colours of the insignia 
are not only shewn to greater advantage, 
but these alternate windows, by their 
chaste and more quiet light, bring out by 
contrast the splendid crimson emblazon- 
ments of the armorial pedigrees. Mr. 
Willement has been very happy in his 
crimsons; and when a July sun shall 
pour his strong radiance through the 
stained windows until the stone pavement 
appears to be inlaid with blushing colours, 
the rich yet softened light of the great 
hall will be a welcome relief from the 
glare of the noon-day sun without. 

We have been thus far minute in our 
description of the new embellishments at 
Hampton-court Palace, from a desire to 
see the highest artistic talent in the coun- 
try finding honourable and lucrative em- 
ployment in the pursuit of a long-neg. 
lected branch of the fine arts. When we 
remember the cold and cheerless aspect of 





* This fact was first pointed out by 
Sir Harris Nicolas in a communication 
made to our Magazine in 1829 ; see our 
Old Series, vol. xcrx, i, 397, —Edit. 
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most of our cathedrals and ecclesiastical 
edifices, from the absence of those stained 
glass windows, which at once ministered 
to the religious sentiment and infused a 
sense of bodily warmth and comfort, we 
shall perceive how wide a field is open 
to men of science and painters of genius 
who may endeavour to perfectionate this 
branch of high and devotional art. The 
Government are making a wise and en- 
lightened exercise of their patronage in 
doing what they can to stimulate and en- 
courage the art of staining in glass, and, 
as the English school of painters isacknow- 
ledged to excel all other existing schools 
in colouring, there seems no reason why 
our church and cathedral stained glass 
windows should not, if possible, excel the 
chefsad' euvreof themodern Munich artists. 

The number of visitors to Hampton- 
court during the past year has never been 
exceeded in any former season, notwith- 
standing the ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new ”’ offered to the public by the various 
railway companies in the shape of cheap 
excursion trains upon the great holidays. 
It is gratifying to state that the liberality 
of the Woods aud Forests was properly 
appreciated by the public, and that no da- 
mage whatever worthy of being mentioned 
was committed either upon the tress and 
shrubs, or the pictures in the galleries ; 
on the contrary, the sense of a paternal 
Government, and of its opportunities of 
diffusing happiness, were probably never 
more pleasurably impressed upon the 
minds of the hundreds of thousands of 
the humbler classes who visited Hampton- 
court. 
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Notwithstanding the increasing number 
of visitors to Hampton-court, it may be 
douvted whether the present attractions 
of the palace and gardens are known as 
universally as they deserve to be. In the 
spring hundreds of pilgrims make a spe- 
cial journey to Hampton-court from the 
metropolis, to see the splendid avenue of 
chestnuts in full blossom in Bushy-park. 
A little later in the summer the avenues 
of limes fill the air with their rich fra- 
grance. About the middle of June the 
parterres of Hampton-court resemble a 
rose garden, such is the profusion of roses 
and the delightful perfume they exhale. 
In the autumn the wondrous vine, the 
dahlias, and the tints of the departing 
year, furnish new objects of interest. 
Every Saturday afternoon, during the fine 
weather, the band of the cavalry regiment 
quartered at Hampton-court and Houns- 
low plays for two or three hours opposite 
the great east front of the palace, at which 
time the gardens receive most of the aris- 
tocratic visitors to Hampton-court. Sa- 
turday is the fashionable day par excel- 
lence, and the groups of well-dressed 
ladies seen in various parts of the grounds, 
surrounded by the choicest productions of 
Flora, furnish pictures worthy of Breughel. 
The deterioration in the physique of our 
population is a matter of so much national 
moment that the existence of places of 
healthful amusement and out-of-door re- 
creation in the neighbourhood of all our 
large cities and towns ought never to be- 
come a matter of indifference to the Go- 
vernment.—( Times.) 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan, 28. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Edward Frederick Smyth Pigott, esq. 
M.A. of Balliol college, Oxford, and 
Thomas Mee Lowndes, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, and of Eaton- 
place, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Wm. Downing Bruce, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited three drawings: 1. a plan of the 
Norman church of Lastingham, York- 
shire; 2. a plan of arches, part of the 
Normen cloisters of York minster; 3. 
Elevation of the house called the Gene- 
zano, at Rome. 

J. W. Nicholl Carne, esq. of Cam- 
bridge, communicated the impression of a 
small round seal, inscribed %. fratrig 
trinitatig be hardif De gaits, that is, 


“ Seal of the fraternity of the Trinity of 
Cardiff in Wales,’’ and containing the 
figure of the Trinity, represented as the 
aged Father holding the crucified Son, 
and breathing forth the Holy Spirit in 
the form of a dove ; resembling that of 
the Trinitarian friars of Hounslow, en- 
graved in Aungier’s History of Syon, Isle- 
worth, and Hounslow, p. 493. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a sword of the fifteenth century, 
found in the Seine, at Rouen, in forming 
the foundations of the suspension bridge. 

A foreigner presented to the museum 
of the Society three porcelain tiles from the 
Alhambra of Grenada. He supposes them 
to be more than 600 years old. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. made 
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a communication relative to two wooden 
statuettes, found in the bed of the Thames 
in forming the new London Bridge. One 
of them, which belongs to Mr. Jones, and 
of which a plaster cast was presented to 
the Society by Mr. Henry Stothard, 
F.S.A. is a seated image of the Godhead, 
wearing a papal or triple crown, and 
having a globe at his feet; the other, 
which belongs to Mr. C. R. Smith, and 
which was exhibited, is an ecclesiastic, 
with a shaven crown, in a standing posi- 
tion. They are well executed, and Mr. 
Smith considers both to be of Flemish 
workmanship. 

The remainder of the essay by Thomas 
Wright, esq. F.S.A. on the municipal 
usages of the Anglo-Saxons, was then 
read. The author's object in this paper was 
to bring together all the passages of early 
writers which he had met with, to show, 
in the absence of more direct evidence, 
that the municipal privileges of towns 
existed under the Anglo-Saxons as under 
the Anglo-Normans ; and, in fact, that 
they had been preserved uninterruptedly 
from the Roman times. He referred to 
the researches of French historians on 
this subject, particularly Raynouard, Au- 
gustin Thierry, and Guizot, who had 
traced all the forms and principles of the 
Roman municipium very fully and dis- 
tinctly in many towns in France from the 
time of the Romans. He then described 
the constitution of a Roman municipium, 
and compared it with that of a medieval 
corporate town, showing the close simili- 
tude between the two. Mr. Wright then 
showed how, in the invasion of this island 
by the Saxons, most of the great Roman 
towns were probably rendered by a com- 
position, whereby the townsmen preserved 
their property and privileges by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, and the engage- 
ment to pay an annual tribute. We had 
many proofs that in the towns the Romano- 
British and Anglo-Saxon population mixed 
together. The Anglo-Saxon towns in which 
the municipal privileges could be traced 
most distinctly were those that occupied 
the sites of Roman towns. Instances were 
given in Cauterbury, Rochester, Dover, 
Worcester, Exeter, &c. Several of these 
were treated, under the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
like little republics, and seemed to exercise 
their own right of making war, &c.; and 
in the Danish invasions the towns acted 
in a manner which seemed to show dis- 
tinctly their corporate character, and they 
showed far more skill and conduct in their 
resistance to the enemy than was shown by 
the kings and the forces of the counties. 
They, however, fought perfectly indepen- 
dently of the king’s forces, and they con- 
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stantly entered into compositions with the 
Danish invaders just in the same manner 
it was supposed the original townsmen had 
done with the Saxons. Mr. Wright also 
pointed out several transactions between 
the towns and the king which seemed to 
show that the latter exercised no jurisdic- 
tion within their walls. 

Mr. Wright then called attention to the 
history of the city of London, as being 
that which seems to have held these muni- 
cipal privileges much more independently 
than any other town. He cited incidents 
in its earlier history which led him to 
conclude that it was a free state, neutral, 
to a great degree, between the neighbour. 
ing kingdoms of Kent, Essex, and Mercia, 
each of those states exercising a greater or 
less influence over it, according as either 
became more powerful than the others, 
until, when all the Saxon states became 
united under one king, the influence of 
the monarch over London was, of course, 
much increased, although still we trace its 
independence even to Norman times. 
Under Athelstan, the most powerful of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, the Londoners 
made laws which even rode over the king’s 
laws; and Mr. Wright related several 
amusing anecdotes, showing that the king 
had no power within the walls of London. 

Mr. Wright then recapitulated the va- 
rious facts already stated, and showed how 
difficult it was to explain them in any 
other way than by the supposition of the 
existence of free municipal corporations. 
He next pointed out how the kings re- 
ceived of the towns in general certain 
taxes, reserved to them probably by an 
original composition, which were paid to 
a king’s officer resident in the towns, 
There were instances in which the Saxon 
towns farmed their own taxes, for a fixed 
annual payment. In after times all the 
towns bought their farm for ever, which 
was then called the fee-farm. Mr. Wright 
next described how other towns, not 
Roman in origin, were founded by the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, or grew up under the 
patronage of great monasteries, &c.; and 
the municipal systems of these new towns 
were made in imitation of the models al- 
ready in existence. He cited documents 
which proved that the forms of municipal 
government were not changed in principle 
by the entrance of the Normans. But the 
new lords of the land were less scrupulous 
in trespassing upon old existing rights ; 
and in the earlier Norman period there 
were probably frequent scenes of tumult 
between the towns and the powerful 
barons, or the officers of the crown. To 
guard against this, and protect their pri- 
vileges in future, was the object of the 
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written charters which the towns obtained 
in great numbers during the reigns of 
Henry II., Richard I., and John, and 
which charter by no means proved the no- 
velty of the privileges which they granted, 
or rather confirmed. 

It was announced from the chair that 
the Society’s publication of Layamon, 
edited by Sir Fred. Madden, is now com- 
pleted, and will be issued to members of 
the Society at 17, 1s. and to the public at 
2/1. 2s. 

Feb. 4. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Major Thomas Henry Shadwell Clerk, 
K.H. Fellow of the Royal, Astronomical, 
Geological, and other learned societies, and 
Richard Brooke, esq. of Liverpool, were 
elected Fellows. 

The Hon. Richard Cornwallis Neville 
communicated an account of the dis- 
coveries made under his direction in 1845-6 
on the site of the Roman station at Ches- 
terford, Essex. It was illustrated by 
many well-executed coloured drawings of 
Roman and Romano-British fictile vessels, 
one of the most remarkable of which 
bore a resemblance to an early font, the 
lower part being composed of open cir- 
cular arches, and the upper being glo- 
bular or basin-shaped. Among a quantity 
of Roman coins were some of Cunobelin, 
one of which is attributed by Mr. Birch 
to Tasciovanus, who was probably the 
father of Cunobelin. Mr. Neville’s paper 
also comprised an account of the dis- 
covery of a tesselated pavement found in 
Sunken Church Field, Hadstock, Essex ; 
and of the opening of some Saxon bar- 
rows on Triplow Heath, Cambridgeshire. 
Drawings also of some medieval rings, 
and of a dagger of the time of James I., 
found at Chesterford, were exhibited. 

R. Almack, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
a copy of the orders made during a scarcity 
in the reign of Elizabeth, for the more 
economical consumption of corn, and its 
sale to the poor at moderate prices. 

Feb. 11. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. M.P. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. exhibited a silver 
ring, presented to him by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Conyngham, and which, 
from comparison with one engraved in 
Douglas’s ‘‘ Nenia Britannica,’’ he was 
inclined to think was Anglo-Saxon, and 
that it may have been found in one of the 
barrows in Bourne Park. It was a plain 
ring, surmounted by a cluster of five 
pearls of silver. 

Mr. C. Baily exhibited a beautifully 
worked portion of a priest’s chasuble, of 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, pur- 
chased by himat Cologne. It is in the form 
of a cross, on the upper limb of which 
is placed a figure of the Deity wearing the 


Papal tiara. Below is the Saviour on 
the cross, and an angel holds a chalice to 
each of Lis wounds. 

George Bowyer, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a roll of swan-marks bearing this title : 
‘* The Standard of all the Gamstars of the 
Game of Swanes uppon the River of 
Colney, with the members thereof, in the 
counties of Hertford, Middlesex, and 
Buckingham, with their severall markes. 
Anno Dom. 1629.’? The marks are 
forty-two in number. The subject was 
illustrated by a long dissertation on the 
ancient laws and customs respecting swans, 
compiled by Mr. Bowyer. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated an ex- 
tract from a letter written by Mr. Church- 
man to Sir Joseph Banks, giving an 
account of the sub-aqueous ruins of a 
large city near the coast of Swedish Po- 
merania, which was submerged by the rise 
of the sea in the llth century. It is 
mentioned by the name of Veneta by 
several of the authors of Northern Eu- 
rope, from whom Sir Henry Ellis gave 
extracts. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIFTY. 

Jan, 28. Mr. Bergne in the chair. 

Mr. Pfister exhibited a scarce gold coin, 
struck at the little town of Aosta (the 
Augusta Pretoria Salassorum of Pliny), 
in Piedmont, and found near Geneva a few 
years since. It was struck, Mr. Pfister 
believed, towards the beginning of the 
sixth century, when Aosta was merged 
into the kingdom of the Burgundians. 
It reads on the obverse +--avsTa FIT’, 
round a royal profile; on the reverse, the 
moneyer’s name, GVILIANIVS MVNITA- 
RIVS ; in the centre a cross and the letters 
c.v. erur vincit? Ona coin of Totila, 
541—552, is an anchor and the letter v. 
The Burgundians in Gallia, Mr. Pfister 
remarked, became Catholics before the 
Franks, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury; Arians for atime, when subdued by 
the Visigoths; and again Catholics in the 
sixth century. The Merovingian coinage, 
of which the coin exhibited was a fine spe- 
cimen, commenced in the sixth century, 
and lasted about 250 years. Clovis brought 
the coinage to its perfection; and when 
he sent a messenger to the Burgundian 
king, Gundebald, who resided at Geneva, 
to ask of him his niece Chotilda in mar- 
riage, the messenger presented the young 
princess a golden solidus, which bore the 
best likeness perhaps that could be fur- 
nished of the chief of the Franks. Mr. 
Pfister also exhibited a scarce coin of 
Francis d’Este, 1537-1578, Marquis of 
Massa Lombarda (not very far from Ra- 
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venna), and son of Alfonso d’Este, Duke 
of Ferrara and Lucrecia Borgia; and a 
fine medallion of his wife, Maria Cardona 
della Padula. Mr. Pfister said he was in- 
clined to attribute this work to Leoni Pom- 
peio, a celebrated artist of the time. 

The chairman then read a paper, by 
himself, on the short-cross pennies of 
Henry ITI., in which he discussed at con- 
siderable length the argumeuts advanced 
by the two parties entertaining different 
opinions as to the proper appropriation 
of these coins. 





INSCRIPTIONS SENT FROM ALEXANDRIA 
TO THE SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY OF 
LONDON BY CAPT. NEWBOLD. 


1. 


Ocwv Avtioxevs Kat 


Anpytptos Anpntpiov 
Podios exroinoay. 


‘¢Theon of Antioch and Demetrius the 
son of Demetrius of Rhodes made it.”’ 

From the base of a statue of a horse in 
white marble. ; 


9 


awe 


** ee * BidadeAporv 
Ocotwp Sarupov Ade~avdpeus. 


‘¢ Thestor the son of Satyrus, an Alexan- 
drian * * * * * Philadelphus.” 

Satyrus is mentioned by Pliny, in book 
xxxvi. 14, as the architect who removed 
to Alexandria in the reign of Philadelphus 
the lofty obelisk which was placed before 
the tomb of Queen Arsinoé. This obelisk 
now ornaments the cathedral of the popes 
on the Vatican hill in Rome. His son 
Thestor may have followed the same pro- 
fession. 

3. 

TiBeptov KAavdiov Anunrpioy yevoye- 
vov e&nyntny To y eret Adptavov Kacapos 
Tov Kuptov, kat T@ ens 6 eret vTopvnpa- 
Toypapoy matey apyovTay yxetporovn- 
Oevra, apxny em apxn. 

‘Tiberius Claudius Demetrius was exe- 
getes in the third year of our lord Had- 
rian Cesar, and in the following (the 
fourth year) was elected first writer of the 
records for the government ; thus adding 
one office to another.’’ 

The office of exegetes was the highest 
held by a native Egyptian. The exegetes 
was interpreter of the Egyptian law. He 
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wore a scarlet robe, and sat on the bench 
beside the Roman, or rather Greek, judge, 
to explain to him the customs of the coun- 
try. As Demetrius was an Egyptian, he 
had not the privilege of being an Alexan- 
drian citizen; the highest rank he could 
hope to obtain was that of the empcror’s 
freedman, and his first names, as well as 
his office, make it probable that he had 
obtained this. Like a slave, he bore the 
name of his master. He must have been 
an old man when made interpreter of the 
Egyptian law in a.p. 120, and he was 
probably born in the reign of Tiberius 
Claudius, The inscription is on a round 
marble pedestal. 


4, 


umep [ev]Saipovias Tov Kupiov 
npev avtoxparopos Kaioapos 
Avkiov Zemtiptov Znunpov 
Tleprwvaxos o¢Bacrov, Kat €v- 
m\ovas Tov oToAOV EvTrOAEuNTO 
v €s TAOLWY TOpEVTLK@Y Kat Tay 
Tov....omdov kat AdNeEav.... 
- +. vytoumAtov Avdtov Avpndi- 
OV ..4+. OU Kal ws xpnpariet 
++ vAnTou em A. M. Avrevriov 
ZaBewvov emapxouv Avyurrouv 

A ¢ Gappovhi. KS. 


This is from a granite pedestal dug up 
near the library of Alexandria. There are 
several mistakes as well as omissions in 
the copy. Itis, however, a votive tablet 
‘‘ for the happiness of our lord the em- 
peror Cesar Lucius Septimius Severus 
Pertinax Augustus, and for the safe voyage 
of the fleet."” It is dated in the month of 
Pharmuthi, but the numerals of the years 
and days are faulty. 


Avpn\uov 
Hpwdny 

Tov mapadogov 
ot Tapotxaptoe 
[or] Popacoc 
ot Ade£avdpes 


‘The Tarsicarians, the Romans, the 
Alexandrians [honour] the excellent 
Aurelius Herodes.”’ 

On a pedestal which probably once held 
a statue. 

The fragments on which these interest- 
ing inscriptions are carved have lately been 
dug up in Alexandria. 

SAMUEL SHARPE. 

Highbury, 13th Feb. 1847. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 


Jan. 25. The Corn Imporvarion Bill 
and the Navicarton Laws SusPENSION 
Bill were read a third time and passed. 

Feb. 19. The Earl of Clarendon moved 
the House shculd resolve itself into a 
Committee upon the BrewinG FROM 
Suear Bill.—Lord Stanley moved as an 
amendment the appointment of a Select 
Committee.—This was negatived by 35 
to 37, and the Bill passed through Com- 
mittee. 


Houser os Commons. 


Jan. 25. Lord John Russell, in bring- 
ing under the consideration of the House 
the state of IRELAND, made a general 
statement of what had occurred during the 
recess of Parliament, of what had been 
done in pursuance of the Acts which were 
passed last session, how far those Acts 
had been efficient for the purposes for 
which they had been proposed, and what 
Government intended to do at the present 
time, and in future, to meet the emergency 
of the moment. He stated that the num- 
ber of persons last week employed in Ire- 
land by Government was 480,090, thus 
(including their families) providing food 
for 2,000,000 souls—and that the expense 
thus incurred during the last month fell 
little short of 800,0007. It was impossible 
to view this state of things without seeing 
that it must be productive of great con- 
comitant evils. One of them had been, 
that the labour was inefficiently performed. 
To remedy that evil, task-work had been 
substituted; but from task-work another 
evil had sprung up, and it was this—that 
many of the labourers obtained by it 
greater wages than were ever before gained 
in Ireland—wages varying from 1s. 4d. to 
Is. 10d. a‘day. The consequence was, 
that farmers occupying from 20 to 60 
acres had obtained tickets from the relief 
committees, had put their sons on the 
relief works, had thus received the money 
which was intended only for the destitute, 
and, what was worse, had prevented those 
who were really destitute from receiving 
it. It therefore appeared desirable to the 
Governmeut to form in certain districts— 
say the electoral districts—relief com- 
mittees, which should be empowered to 
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receive subscriptions, levy rates, and re- 
ceive donations from the Government ; 
that out of the sums thus raised they 
should purchase food, establish soup- 
kitchens, and deliver rations, and that 
they should not look to any particular test 
of destitution, but should set the labouring 
men who applied to them to work either 
on their own grounds or on those of the 
neighbouring farmers, so as to earn for 
themselves some small wages by their own 
industry. With respect to the money ex- 
pended on public works in Ireland, con- 
sidering how extensive the calamity was, 
he thought the whole burden should not 
fall on Ireland. He should, therefore, 
propose on a future day, that in each suc- 
ceeding year, as each instalment was paid, 
one half should be remitted, keeping up 
the whole debt until one-half of it was 
paid, and then throwing the other half of 
it on the public. With respect to the 
advances made to proprietors for improve- 
ments on their estates, Governmentthought 
that the terms contained in the Treasury 
minute of the Ist Dec. last should be 
extended to them, and that the time for 
the re-payment of the advances which they 
had received should be extended from ten 
to twenty-two years, as in the Drainage 
Act of last session. Having thus stated 
what the Government intended to propose 
to meet the evil of the present year, he 
proceeded to observe, that there was 
another proposal, of which, though of 
doubtful tendency, he was inclined to try 
the experiment. He proposed to advance 
50,000/. to be repaid on or before the 31st 
Dec. 1847, to the proprietors of Ireland, 
to furnish seed for sowing their lands. 
His lordship then proceeded to another 
part of his subject—namely, that which 
related, not to the present, but to the 
permanent benefit of Ireland. The first 
measure which he proposed to bring for- 
ward was based on the Drainage Act of 
last session. He also proposed to under- 
take by the State the reclamation of 
waste lands. ‘The waste lands of Treland 
had been calculated by Sir R. Kane at 
4,600,000 acres; Government proposed 
to devote a million to the purpose of re- 
claiming them. It further proposed that 
the waste land, if rr proprietor were in- 
2 
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clined to dispose of it, should be pur- 
chased by the public ; but if the proprietor 
refused to improve it, as well as to sell 
it, then a compulsory power was to be 
lodged in the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to take and cultivate it. When 
reclaimed, it was to be divided into small 
lots, say of twenty-five acres each, and 
might either be sold outright at once, or 
let to a tenant for a certain number of 
years, to be sold at the end of that time. 
He proposed to bring in a Bill for the 
more effectual relief of the destitute poor 
of Ireland, which would enact that the 
guardians of the poor be required to give 
relief, either in or out of the workhouse, 
to the aged and infirm, and to all who are 
permanently disabled. This would be the 
means, first, of enabling the boards of 
guardians to use the workhouse as a test 
of destitution ; and, secondly, of enabling 
them to afford relief to infirm and aged 
persons at their own homes. Such were 
the measures which he proposed to intro- 
duce immediately. There were others, 
however, still in contemplation of the Go- 
vernment, of which one was for facilitating 
the sale of encumbered estates. He also 
proposed to introduce a Bill by which 
long leasehold tenures renewable for ever 
should be converted into freeholds. In 
conclusion his lordship obtained leave 
to bring in four Bills: 1. to render valid 
certain proceedings for the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland by the employment of 
the labouring poor; 2. to facilitate the 
improvement of estates by landed pro- 
prietors in Ireland; 3. for the temporary 
relief of destitute persons in Ireland; 4. 
to make further provision for the relief of 
the destitute poor in Ireland, 

Jan. 26. Mr. F. Maule asked leave to 
bring in a Bill to abolish poundage on 
the CuetseA Pensioners. As this Bill 
took from the public exchequer 40,0001, 
or 50,000/. a-year, he thought it necessary 
to explain the circumstances on which this 
poundage was first levied, 100 years ago, 
and which, he conceived, fully justified it ; 
but those circumstances were now com- 
pletely changed, and therefore he recom- 
mended the abolition of this poundage at 
once and for ever. Leave was given. 

Mr. J. Fielden moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to limit the hours of labour of 
young persons and females in FacroriEes 
to 10 hours a-day. With regard to per- 
sons between 13 and 18 years of age, his 
Bill was similar in its provisions to one 
which the late Sir R. Peel had proposed 
nearly 32 years ago, for it limited their 
labour to 12 hours, of which two were 
allotted to meals, for five days in the 
week, and to eight hours on Saturdays. 
He proposed to carry out this alteration 
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by restricting the hours of actual labour 
to 62 hours in the week until the Ist of 
May, 1848, and after that period to 58 
hours in the week; and he proposed 
further that the same restrictions should 
apply to females above 18 years of age, 
Mr. Ferrand seconded the motion. 

Jan. 29. In answer to a question from 
Mr. F, Dundas as to the intentions of the 
Government in regard to the increasing 
DeEsTITUTION IN THE HIGHLANDS AND 
IstaNnps or ScoTLAND, Sir G. Grey said 
the Government had made advances under 
the Drainage Act of last Session, which 
had come extensively in aid. They had 
placed two frigates on the coast as depdts 
for the sale of food. Grants had also 
been made to meet local subscriptions, and 
he hoped by the repetition of such means 
the severity of the calamity in Scotland 
might be mitigated, without the necessity 
of establishing any more general system 
of relief. 

Feb. 2. The Lasourrne Poor (Ire- 
LAND) Bill, after two nights’ debate, was 
read a second time without a division ; as 
= the DesriruTe Persons (IRELAND) 

ill. 

Feb. 4. Lord G, Bentinck moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill, to stimulate the 
prompt and profitable employment of the 
people by the encouragement of Rati- 
WAYS IN IRELAND. His proposition 
was, that for every 100/. expended by the 
public on Railways, 2007. additional should 
be advanced by the Government, bearing 
a rate of 3} per cent. The Bill em- 
powered the Treasury to raise from time 
to time the sums required, not exceeding 
in the whole the sum of 16,000,000/. from 
the produce of the Consolidated Fund, by 
the issue of Exchequer Bills, or by loans, 
so that the total amount expended might 
be 24,000,000/.—Lord J. Russell con- 
sented to the introduction of the Bill, 
adding that in a future stage it would be 
incumbent on him either to adopt the 
scheme as a Government measure or put 
a decided negative to it. 

Feb. 9. Mr. Ricardo moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee on 
the Navication Laws, the Committee 
which sat in the year 1844 not having 
completed their inquiry.—The motion 
was assented to by Mr. M. Gibson on the 
part of Government, but opposed by Mr, 
Liddell. On a division it was carried by 
155 to 61. 

Feb. 11. Mr. Strutt moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for regulating the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners of Rail- 
ways, and for amending the laws relating 
to Raitways.—Mr. Hudson complained 
of the impracticability of the clauses for 
securing the punctuality of the trains, 
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and that the Bill attempted to do too 
much. Leave given. 

Feb. 12. Lord G. Bentinck moved the 
second reading of the Raitways (IRzE- 
LAND) Bill.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thought the State should not be- 
come a great money-lender, and moved 
that the Bill be read a second time on that 
day six months.—The Debate was con- 
tinued on Monday Feb. 15, and on the 
16th and 17th.—Sir R. Peel considered 
the scheme objectionable on financial 
grounds. It was probable there would be 
a deficiency of 7,000,000/. or &,000,000/. 
in the revenue of next year, and a further 
demand might be anticipated for Ireland. 
He also considered that commercial enter- 
prize in Ireland, as elsewhere, should be 
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left to its own energies, and not be overlaid 
by Government interference. He was 
not averse to the occasional application of 
public capital to the encouragement of 
enterprise, both here and in Ireland; but 
he sincerely deprecated such an applica- 
tion of it as would deprive the individual 
capitalist of his field, and paralyze indi 
vidual effort. On a division the motion 
was negatived by 332 to 118. 

Feb. 22. In Committee on LANDED 
Property (IRELAND) ADVANCES, it was 
resolved, that sums, not exceeding in the 
whole 1,500,000/. be advanced out of the 
Consolidated Fund, under provisions of 
an Act of the present session ; together 
with sums, not exceeding 5,000/. per ann. 
for preliminary proceedings. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


PRUSSIA, 


On the 23rd of January, a constitution 
for Prussia was signed and sealed by the 
King and Princes of the blood royal. 
The houses of Parliament are to repre- 
sent the nation. The first, or upper house, 
is to consist of Princes of the blood royal, 
and other Princes of non-reigning houses, 
whose seats are to be heritable; together 
with such persons as his Majesty may 
please to nominate, whether noble or 
otherwise. The second, or lower house, 
is to consist of elected members of the in- 
ferior nobility, and of members elected by 
cities, &c. 


SPAIN. 

A new ministry was sworn into oftice 
on the 29th Jan. The following is its 
composition: —The Duke de Sotomayor, 
President of the Council and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; M. Bravo Murillo, Grace 
and Justice; M. Seijas Lozano, Interior ; 
M. Roca de Tagores, Public Instruction ; 
M. Santillan, Finance; General Pavia, 
War; M. Baldasano, Marine. A band of 
Carlists, 200 in number, have entered 
Catalonia by the valley of Andorre, and 
the Carlist chief, Ros-de-Eroles, has or- 
ganized a force of 500 men near Solsona. 


PORTUGAL. 


The fate of the Conde de Bomfim, the 
Conde de Villareal, and General Celes- 
tino is decided. These officers, together 
with 39 of the chief officers taken at Torres 
Vedras, are to be transported to the penal 
settlement of Bissao, in the Bight of 


Biafra, the most sickly part of the coast of 
Africa. They have been brought to no 
trial, and have never been heard in their 
defence. The Miguelites in Tras-os- 
Montes have been dispersed, and General 
Macdonnell killed. Povoas, the ci-devant 
Miguelite general, who has recently taken 
service under the Junta of Oporto, has 
crossed the Tagus into Alemtejo, at the 
head of 1,500 men, and was advancing 
against Schwalback. 


INDIA. 


The intelligence from the Punjaub is 
important. The Vuzeer Lall Singh, having 
been detected in a treasonable correspond- 
ence with the Cashmere chiefs, has been 
deposed and sent in perpetual banishment 
to Hindoostan. Unable to select a Vuzeer 
from among their own number, or to dis- 
cover how the country was to be go- 
verned or maintained in peace, the Sikh 
chiefs unanimously resolved to request 
that an army of ten thousand men should 
be allowed to remain at Lahore during the 
minority of the Maharajah, now a child 
seven years old—the Sikh Government 
contributing a quarter of a million sterling 
to their maintenance,—the British resi- 
dent being virtual Vuzeer. H. M.’s 10th 
foot, with eight regiments of Native In- 
fantry, and a suitable proportion of ar- 
tillery, have been ordered to relieve the 
troops who for ten months had so ad- 
mirably discharged their duties. Thus for 
the next ten years at least the Punjaub is 
in the hands of the British Government, 
and controlled by a British army. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 28. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated the new church of S#t, dudriw, 
Marylebone, situate on the eastern side of 
Wells-street, near the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. It provides accommodation for 
1200 persons, and all the seats are free 
of rent-charge. 

The Late Fleet Prison.—Ilt appears 
from a report of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, that nine tenders 
were made for the purchase of the Fleet 
Prison, in sums varying from 8200/. to 
18,0007. As, however, the highest of 
the offers was considerably below the 
minimum price which, by the advice of 
their architects, the commissioners had 
been advised, previously to opening the 
tenders, to accept, viz. 25,000/., they 
were all declined. Subsequently the 
Corporation of London treated for the 
purchase of the property, with a view of 
converting it into a House of Correction 
in lieu of Giltspur-street Compter, and 
the Commissioners asked the sum of 
25,0007. The city offered 22,8002, as 
its full value, which was refused, and the 
sum of 25,000/. was agreed to be paid on 
a conveyance of the freehold to the City ; 
such sum to be paid free and clear of and 
from the expense of the conveyance. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Jan. 16. The Ely and Peterborough 
Railway, an important extension of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, was opened 
for passenger-trains. This line branches 
off about a mile below the Ely station, 
and passes Chettisham, Manea, March, 
and Whittlesea, running on to the North 
Western at Peterborough; its entire length 
being thirty miles. The works over the 
Wash, and the extensive timber bridge 
over the Old Bedford River, have been the 
principal engineering difficulties in form- 
ing the line. 

ESSEX. 

Jan. 31. The seat of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, Lord Viscount May- 
nard, Eastor, Lodge, near Thaxted, was 
destroyed by fire: the left wing only 
being saved. It was erected in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. The furniture 
was chiefly preserved, as was the stained 
window of the library, formerly the chapel. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


St. James’s Church, the oldest and per. 
haps the most interesting sacred structure 
jn Bristol, has undergone extensive re- 
pairs, and as near anapproach torestoration 
as could be effected. The interior now pre- 
sents itself with the fine Norman pillars 


and arches standing out in their original 

statcliness—the side galleries removed— 

and the whole area of the floor appropri- 

ated to well-arranged pews and free sit- 

tings. In the course of the restoration, 

part of the modern ceiling of the nave 

having been displaced, it was found to be 

surmounted by a handsome open roof of 
oak. There was of course no hesitation 

in laying this portion of the original edi- 

fice entirely open, thus imparting an air 

of height and grandeur to the nave. The 

roof of the south aisle, which was ina 
very insecure condition, has also been 
raised and put in a state of sound repair, 
with arches and tie-beams of timber. The 
east end is wholly re-constructed in stone- 
work arcading and arches, in unison with 
the style of the building, and surmounted 
with three semi-circular headed windows, 
which are filled with stained glass. On 
an elevation of five steps a handsome 
communion table of oak, carved by Mr. 
Hughes, has been placed, and the altar- 
rails are of the seme material. The 
pulpit is of stone, with sculptured columns 
and arches. A new stone font occupies a 
space near the south-west porch. The 
reading desk has given place to a simpler 
structure—a plain open rest for the books. 
The stained-glass windows over the com- 
munion table have been presented by 
Charles Bowles Fripp and Samuel Simon 
Wayte, esqrs. ; those on the north side of 
the clerestory, by John Dix, esq. ; all 
the other glass required, by John Wesley 
Hall, esq. a highly respected member ef 
the Wesleyan connection ; the font by 
the Rev. J. B. Riddle; the pulpit by 
subscription apart from the restoration 
fund ; an elegant drapery for the reading 
desk, ornamented with rich needle-work, 
by several ladies, and bearing the follow- 
ing text in old English characters :— 

‘If my people which are called by my 
name shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and shall seek my face, and turn from 
their wicked ways, then [ will hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin.” (2 
Chron. vii. 14.) 

The whole of the workmanship has been 
ably executed under the direction of the 
architect, S. C. Fripp, esq. ; the stained 
glass, by Messrs. Dix and Williams. 


SUSSEX. 


Jan. 12. The handsome residence of 
Joseph Montefiore, esq. Worth Park 
House, near Crawley, was burnt to the 
ground. It consisted partly of an ancient 
farm house, but Mr. Montefiore had laid 
out several thousands in modernizing it, 
and enlarging it to more than double its 
former size, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED FoR 1847. 


Beds.—Robert Newland, of Kempston, esq. 
Berks.—W. H. Stone, of Streatley-house, esq. 
Bucks.—The Baron Meyer Amschel de Roths- 
child, of Mentmore. 
Camb. and Hunt.—Robert Francis Pate, of 
Wisbech, esq. 
Cumberl.—G. W. Hartley, of Rose-hill, esq. 
Cheshire.—Ralph Gerard Leycester, of Toft- 
hall, esq. 
Derby.—J. B. Crompton, of Milford, esq. 
Devon.—H.Champernowne, of Dartington,esq. 
Dorset.—T. B. Bower, of Iwerne Minster, esq. 
Durham.—John Fawcett, of North Bailey, esq. 
Essex.—William Coxhead Marsh, of Park Hall, 
Thoydon Garnon, Epping, esq. 
Glouc.—T.B. Ll. Baker,of Hardwick Court,esq. 
Heref.—Sir Velters Cornewall, of Moccas, bart. 
Herts.—H. H. Burchell,of Bushey Grange, esq. 
Kent.—John Pelly Atkins, of Halsted, esq. 
Lanc.—Wm. Gale, of Lightburn-house, esq. 
Leic.—W. W. Abney, of Swepstone, esq. 
Linc.—T. F. Johnson, of Spalding, esq. 
Monm.—W. M. Wood, of Rumney, esq. 
Norf.—Sir J. H. Preston, of Beeston St. Law- 
rence, bart. 
Northampt.—T. Tryon, of Bulwick Park, esq. 
Northumb.—J. H. H. Atkinson, of Angerton, 


esq. 
Notts.—JohnVere, of Carlton-upon-Trent, esq. 
Oxf.—H. Baskerville, of Crowsley Park, esq. 
Rutlands.—R. Lucas, of Edith Weston, esq. 
Salop.—J. V. Lovett, of Belmont, esq. 
Som.—J. M. Quantock, of Norton-sub-Ham- 
don, esq. 
Staff.—Sir E. D. Scott, of Great Barr, bart. 
Southamp.—Lancelot Archer Burton, of Wood- 
lands Emsworth, ~~ 
Suff.—H. J. Oakes, of Nowton-court, esq. 
Surrey.—Joseph Bonsor, of Poulsden, esq. 
Sussex.—W. G. K. Gratwicke, of Ham, esq. 
Warw.—G.Whieldon, of Springfield-house,esq. 
Wilts.—Wadham Locke, of Ashton Gifford,esq. 
Worc.—E. G. Stone, of Chambers-court, esq. 
York.—Joseph Dent, of Ribston Park, esq. 


WALES. 
Anglesey.—Lord Newborough, of Treiddon. 
Brecon.—R. D. Powel, of Graig-y-Nos, esq. 
Carnarvon.—Tho. Wright, of Derwenfawr, esq. 
Carm.—Sir Jas. Cockburn, of Ddolgwm, esq. 
Cardigan.—Matth. Davies, of Tanybwich, esq. 
Denbigh.—R. L. Edwards, of Bronhaulog, esq. 
Flintsh.—Llew. F. Lloyd, of Nannerch, esq. 
Glamorgan.—N. V. E. Vaughan, of Rheola, esq. 
Montgomery.—John Offley Crewe Kead, of 
Llandinam Hall, esq. 
Merion.—J. Griffith Griffith, of Faltreuddyn- 
tawr, esq. 
Pembroke.—W. H. Lewis, of Clynfiew, esq. 
Radnor.—Henry Miles, of Downtield, esq. 





GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 25. Charles Frederick Rothery, esq. 
(in the reom of Henry William Macaulay, esq. 
deceased), to be Commissioner in the Mixed 
British and Portuguese Commission esta- 
blished at the island of Boa Vista, under the 
treaty for the suppression of the slave trade. 

Jan. 28. Sir George Hamilton Seymour, 
Envoy Extraor. aud Minister Plenipot. to the 
Queen of Portugal, to be a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 


Jan. 29. Brevet, Capt. Johy, Micklethwait, 


48th Foot; Capt, George Pitt "Rose, 5th Foot ; 


and Capt. Arthur Charles Williams, 32nd Foot 
to be Majors in the army. 

Jan. 30. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Cottenham, the Archbishop of York, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, the Earl of Chi- 
chester, the Earl of Powis, Lord J. Russell, the 
Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, Lin- 
coln, and Chester, the Right Hon. Sir G. Grey, 
and the Right Hon. Sir C. Wood, to be Com- 
missioners for considering the state of the 
Bishopricks in England and Wales ; and Chas. 
Knight Murray, esq. barrister-at-law, to be 
Secretary to the commission. ‘ 

Feb. 1. Lieut.-Col. Chas. C. Michell, K.H. 
Captain in the Portuguese army, to accept the 
insignia of a Knight of St. nto d’Avis.— 
Royal Engineers, Capt. and brevet Lieut.-Col. 
R. C. Alderson to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Feb. 2. Henry Edward Fox Young, esq. to 
be Lieut.-Governor of the Eastern Districts of 
the Cape of Good Hope; Hugh Edwards, esq. 
to be Puisne Judge, and Joseph L. Bindon, 
esq. to be Coroner, of Antigua; and William 
Walter Raleigh Kerr, esq. to be Auditor-Genl. 
of Accounts for Mauritius. : 

Feb. 3. Dr. William Pulteney Alison to be 
First Physician to Her Majesty in Scotland ; 
Dr. Rob. Christison to be one of Her —_ 
Physicians in Ordinary in Scotland; and Dr. 
James Young Simpson to be Physician Ac- 
coucheur to Her Majesty in Scotland.—John 
Desborough Walford, of Bentley Hall, Suffolk, 

ent. only child of Desborough Walford, of 

pswich, by Harriott, only child of John Gos- 
nall, of Bentley Hall, esq. to take the name of 
Gosnall after Walford. 

Feb. 4. Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, esq. to be 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
co. of Brecon.—Edward Carleton Tufnell, esq. 
and Joshua Festin Ruddock, esq. to be two of 
her Majesty’s Lnspectors of Schools.—Patte- 
son Holgate, of Brigg, co. Lincoln, gent. in 
compliance with the will of Philip Gedney, of 
Withycombe Rawleigh, co. Devon, esq. as well 
as the will of Jane-Eliza, widow of the said 
Philip Gedney, and sister to the said Patteson 
Holgate, to take the name of Gedney after that 
of Holgate.—Algernon Charles Percy, of Hod- 
net, esq. to take the name of Heber after 
Percy, and bear the arms of Heber in the 
second quarter. 

Feb. 5. 4ist Foot, Capt. R. Donaldson to be 
Major. 

eb. 8. Royal Engineers, brevet Major C. 
Wright to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Benj. Brock, of 
Carmarthen, gent. second son of Benj. Brock, 
of Brecknock, gent. by Eliza, only child of 
Wm. Jones, of Carmarthen, attorney-at-law, 
to take the name of Jones after Brock. 

Feb.9. Adolphus E. Shelley, esq. to be As- 
sistant Aud. Gen. of Accounts for Mauritius, 

Feb. 10. Claude Lyon Bowes, esq. and 
Frances, brother and sister to the 1 of 
Strathmore and Kinghorn, to have the same 
precedence as if their father had succeeded to 
those dignities.—Rev. Edw. Whately, M.A. of 
Badgworth, Glouc. grandson of John Whately, 
by Mary, only child of Joseph Pyddoke, in 
compliance with the will of his aunt Eliza. 
beth Whately, of Handsworth, to take the 
name of Pyddoke only, and bear the arms of 
Pyddoke quarterly with his own arms. 

Feb. 12. 1st Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
A. Cox to be Captain and Lieut.-Colonel.—34th 
Foot, Lt.-Col. H. Deedes to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. J. H. Mathews to be Major.—52d Foot, 
Major-Gen, Sir A. Maclaine, C.B, to be Colonel, 
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—Unattached, Major H. Deedes, from 34th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel, without purchase. 
—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. A. H. Gordon, Ist Foot 
Guards, and by brevet Lt.-Col. W. Fawcett, of 
34th Foot, to be Colonels in the Army; Brevet 
Col. A. Findlay, on half-pay Royal African 
Corps, to be Fort Major at Inverness or Fort 
George.—Knighted, Col. Thomas Le Breton, 
of the Royal Jersey Militia ; and Henry Edw. 
Fox Young, esq. Lieut.-Governor of the eastern 
districts of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Feb. 13. The Earl of Lincoln, Earl of Hard- 
wicke, Earl Spencer, Lord Portman, the Right 
Hon. Sir James G. Graham, bart. and George 
Edward Anson, esq. Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Purse, sworn of the Council of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Feb. 15. Lt.-Col. SirG. A. F, Houston, bart. 
and Euphemia Boswall, of Blackadder, co. 
Berwick, from their marriage to assume the 
name and designation of Boswail, of Black- 
adder, after Houston. 

Fed. 16. Henry Lushington, esq. to be Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Malta. 

Feb. 17. Lord Langdale, Lord Beaumont, 
Joseph Humphry, esq. Q.C., Henry Bellenden 
Ker, esq. barrister-at-law; Walter Coulson, 
esq. barrister-at-law ; George Frere, esq. and 
Francis Broderip, esq. to Commissioners 
for inquiring whether the burdens on land can 
be diminished by the establishment of an 
effective system for the registration of deeds 
and the simplification of the forms of con- 
veyance.—Anne Garland, of Hyde Park-sq. 
widow of Nathaniel Garland, of Michaelstow 
Hall, Essex, esq. in compliance with the will 
of the Right Rev. Walter Cope, D.D. Bishop 
of Leighlin and Ferns, to take the name and 
arms of Cope only. 

Feb. 19. 8th Light Dragoons, Major F. D. 
Shewell to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. R. De Salis 
to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. W. Robinson, of 
the Royal Engineers, to be Major in the Army. 
—Glouc. Yeomanry, = Charleton, 

. to be supernumerary Major. 

‘eb, 22. John Mackenzie Lindsay, esq. W.S. 
to be one of the Ordinary Clerks of Session in 
Scotland. 





Navac PREFERMENTS. 


To be Admiral.—Robert Honyman. 

To be Vice-Admirals.—Sir Samuel Pym, 
K.C.B., Samuel Butcher. 

To be Commanders.—M. C. Forster, R. 
Jenner. 

To be retired qe Fox, 
Kelly Nazer, W. L. Paterson, ‘. Levell. 

Appointments.—Commodore G. R. Lambert 
to the Imaum; Capt. G. W. C. Courtenay to 
the Endymion; Commanders J. C. D. Hay to 
Spiteful, C. Mathison to Mariner, T. H. Mason 
to Medea. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Chester.—Earl Grosvenor. 
Dundalk.—Dan. O’Connell, jun. esq. 
Middlesex.—Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
Sussex (West).—Richard Prime, esq. 





EccLestASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. Perry, to be the first Bishop of Mel- 
borne, in Australia Felix. 

Rev. A. Irwin, to be Dean of Ardfert. 

Rev. W. Howie, to be a Preb. of Dublin. 

Rev. J. P. Alcock, Strood P.C. Kent. 

Rey. H. G. Baily, Swindon V. Wilts. 

Rev. H. C. Baker, District of Moreton and 
Stockwith P.C. Gainsborough. 

Rey. S. W. Barnett, Towersey R. Bucks. 


Preferments. 





[ March, 


Rev. C. U. Barry, New Church, Ryde P.C. Isle 
of Wight. 

Rev. M. H. Becher, Kilshanning R. Cloyne. 

Rev. T. J. Bennett, Treverbyn, St. Austell 
P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Blick, Brandsburton R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. F. T. Brady, Kilmahon R. and V. Cloyne. 

Rey. C. V. Clarke, Hanwell R. Middlesex. 

Rev. L. B. Clutterbuck, Doynton R. Glouc. 

Rev. A. Curtois, Branstone R. Linc. 

Rev. J. Coventry, Tywardreath P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Deedes, Marden V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Downes, Lianspythidd V. Breck. 

Rey. E. C. Ellis, Langham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. M. Evanson, Trinity Church, Black- 
burn P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. T. M. Fallow, New Church of St. Andrew, 
Wells-st. Oxford-st. P.C. London. 
v. J. Fearon, Holme Bri P.C. Huddersf. 

Rev. L. Formby, Formby P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. S. H. Gaisford, South Milton, Sherburn 
P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. D.C. Gill, Stithian with Perran Arworthal 
V. Cornwall. 

Rev. D. Hazlewood, St. Peter’s Church P.C, 
Salisbury. 

Rev. J. M. Hobson, Kilnehue P.C. Ferns. 

Rev. T. Ireland, Wernith, Prestwich P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. F. M. Knollis, Brandiston R. Norfolk. 

Rev. P. H. Lee, Stepney R. Middlesex. 

Rev. T. B. Longley, District of St. Matthew 
P.C. Nottingham. 

Rev. I. Lyons, > Mark’s Church, White- 


a P.C. London. 

Rev. R. Mason, Tovil, Maidstone P.C. Kent. 

Rev. A. M‘Conkey, New Church of St. James, 
West Derby, Walton-on-the-Hill P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. J. B. Meredith, St. George’s, Kendal 
P.C. Westmoreland. 

Rev. B. Metcalf, Gate Helmesley V. Yorksh. 

Rev. E. W. Michell, Shirley-cum-Yeaveley V. 


rby. 
Rev. L. Miles, Willoughby Waterless and 
Peatling Magna V. Leic. 
Rev. E. R. Nares, Brenzett R. Kent. 
Rev. R. Neal, Stainburne P.C. York. 
Rev. L. M. Peter, Cornelly P.C. Cornwall. 
Rey. H. G. Roche, Raynham R. Essex. 
—_ C. B. Rodwell, Terling V. Essex. 


v. H. rs, Melverley R. — 
Rev. J. W. Sanders, Thwaits Millom P.C, 
Cumberland 


Rev. J. H. Sapte, Cranley R. Surrey. 

Rev. W. Seymour, Landulph R. Cornwall. 

Rev. E. Sidney, Little Cornard R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Stanier, New District of Healey P.C. 
Rochdale. 

Rev. G. A. Trevor, All Saints’ R. York. 

Rev. A. Trower, Codsall P.C. Staff. 

Rev. D. Vawdrey, Stoke Bruerne R. Northam. 

Rev. L. Venables, Clyro V. Radnorsh. 

Rev. W. P. T. Wickham, Fleet V. Dorset. 





> 
CHAPLAIN. 


Rev. E. M. Goulburn, (examining) to the 
Bishop of Oxford. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Edw. Hawkins, D.D. Provost of Oriel, to 
be Dean Ireland’s Professor of the Exegesis 
of Holy Scripture. 

Rev. J. Baylee to be Principal of the New 
Theological College of Birkenhead. 

Rev. G. Moyle to be Second Master of the 


Grammar school, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Rev. E. F. T. Ribbans, B.A. to be Second 
Master of the Great Northern Church of 
England School. 

John Sowerby 
at Bishop’s 


.A. to be Mathematica] Tutor 
- Calcutta. 
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BIRTHS. 


Jan,12. In Montagu-sq. the wife of Philip 
Henry Howard, esq. M.P. a dau. (since cliris- 
tened Mary-Frances).——21. At Maineshall, 
near Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, the wife of 
Capt. Francis Harrison, a son.——22. At the 
Craig, Bowness, Windermere, Lady Pasley, the 
wife of Capt. Sir Thomas Sabine Pasley, Bart. 
R.N. a dau.— 23. At Leamington, Lady 
Fanny Howard, a son.——2t. At Chartley 
Castle, Staffordsh. the Countess Ferrers, a son 
and heir.—-At Lewes, at the house of her 
mother, Mrs. Courthope, the wife of Samuel 

quet, esq. of Dingstow Court Monmouth- 
shire, a son.——26. At Dublin, the wife of 
William Odell, esq. barrister-at-law, ason and 
heir.——At Rome, the Hon. Mrs. Ross, of Bla- 
densburg, a son.——27. At Underdown, Led- 
bury, the Hon. Mrs. G. H. Holland, a son.—— 
28. At Berkeley-sq. the wife of S. Smirke, esq. 
a son.—At Withington Rectory, Glouc. the 
Hon. Mrs, Gustavus Talbot, a dau.——31. In 
Eaton-sq. the wife of Gathorne Hardy, esq. a 
dau. ——At the Earl of Balcarres, Berkeley-sq. 
the Lady Sarah Lindsay, a son.—At Wark- 
worth Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Percy, a son. 

Lately. At Taliaris, Carmarthensh. the wife 
of W, Peel, esq. a dau. 

Feb.1. At Lowndes-st. the Hon. Mrs. Au- 

ustus Liddell, a son.—lIn Clarendon-sq. 
Te i n, the wife of Capt. T. N. Langford, 
R.E. a dau,——2. At Manceter Lodge, Lady 
Charlotte Chetwynd, a dau.——-3. At Appleby 
Hall, the wife of George Moore, esq. a son.—— 
At Leamington, the wife of Capt. Onslow, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, a dau.——6._ At Heidelburg, 
the Right Hon. Lady de Tabley, a dau.—rThe 
wife of Duckworth Pre, esq. Tamerton Fo- 
liott, adau.——7. At Boddlewyddan, Flintsh. 
the Right Hon, Lady Sarah Hay Williams, a 
dau.—In Sackville-st. Lady Harriet Fowler, 
a dau.——8. At Harleyford, near Marlow, the 
Viscountess Drumlanrig, a son.——9. Mrs. 
Peter Hore, a son.—10. At Ewell, Surrey, 
Lady M. Brodie, the wife of the Rev. W. Brodie, 
a dau.—12. At Greenwich, the wife of F. L. 
Wallace, M.D. of Sydney, New South Wales, a 
son.—13. At St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor, Vis- 
countess Emlyn, a son.——At Bryanston-sq. 

t 


the wife of Capt. Probyn, a son.——l4. 
Ickleford House, near Hitchen, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Dudley Ryder, a son.——15. At 
Albury, the wife of Martin F. Tupper, esq. a 
son.—aAt Hastings, the wife of W. B. Knipe, 
esq. late Capt. of the 5th D m Guards, a 
dau.——16. At Hyde Park-gardens, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Kinnaird, a son.——In Russell- 
sq. Mrs. George Clowes, ason.——18, At In- 
gestre, Lady Sarah Ingestre, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 7. At Scone Hunter River, N.S.W. 
as Tourle, of Balala, New England, 
N.S.W. eldest son of the late Thomas Tourle, 
of Landport, near Lewes, Sussex, to Helen-M.- 
Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Morse, 
late Rector of Huntley, and Vicar of Oxenhall, 
Gloucestersh. 

Sept. 28. At Calicut, “Malabar Coast, East 
Indies, W. T. Stuart, esq. assistant surgeon, 
Bombay Medical Establishment, to Rebekah- 
Emily. ses est dau. of the late William Wells, 

0! tfo 


ct.27. At Poonah, Edward Henry Simpson, 
Lieut. and Adj. 2nd Light Cav. to Emma, 
second dau. £ the late William Cunningham 
At Umballah, Francis Constable Jack- 
Reg. B.N.I. second son of the 
late John Jackson, esq. East Dulwich, to 
Maria, eldest dau, of the late Lt,-Col, Bruce, 
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Nov. 5. At Graham’s Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, the Rev. William Long, Chaplain at 
Graaff Reinet, to Madeline-Meriel, second dau. 
of James Duff Watt, esq. Assistant Commis- 
sary-Gen. to the Forces. 

18. At Reading, Henry-George, eldest son 


of George Hadley, esq. of Sioane-terr. to 
Rosina-Maynard, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Ball, esq. of Bath. . 


19. At St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the Rev. John 
Falls, A.M. to Sophia-Louisa, only dau. of 
Johu Elias Atkins, esq. of Portsmouth. 

24. At Meerut, Lieut. P. R. Hockin (thir- 
teenth son of W. L. Hockin, esq. of Dart- 
mouth), second in command of the 16th Irre- 
gular Cavalry, to Julia-Josephine-Hamilton, 
second dau. of Capt. William Henry Knight, 
R.N. of Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 

25. At All Souls’, Langham-pl. George Hall 
Buckton, esq. to Louisa, relict of Edward Bull, 
esq. of Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. 

26. At Mildallon, James-Henry, only son of 
J. H. Slater, esq. Newick Park, Sussex, to 
Louisa-Catherine, second dau. of Robert Fow- 
ler, esq. Rathmolyon, co. Meath, and niece of 
the Earl of Erne.——At Dublin, John Scuda- 
more, esq. to Anne, relict of John Holland, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. and dau. of the late tain 
William Boxer, R.N.——At Bombay, William 
Pole, Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
Elphinstone coll, to Matilda, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Gauntlett, Vicar of Olney, 
Bucks. At Bombay, William Pole, pro- 
fessor of civil engineering in the Elphinstone 
coll, to Matilda, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Gauntlett, Vicar of Olney, Bucks. 

28. At the Chapel, Little Portiand-st. Regent- 
st. Gengy J. Preston, esq. jun. of Brunswick- 
sq. to Elizabeth Bromley, of Fitzroy-sq.—~ 
At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Thomas Mortimer, 
esq. of the Albany, to Fanny, only dau. of John 


Gapp, esq. 

ec. 1. At Ashby-de-la-Laund, Linc. the 
Rev. W. R. Shi , M.A. of Clareborough, 
Notts. Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
to Charlotte, third dau. of Joseph Clarke, esq. 
of Ashby-de-la-Laund. 

2. At Southborough, near Tunbridge Wells, 
Horatio oe esq. banker, of Tunbridge, 
to Catherine, eldest dau. of Henry Thompson, 
esq. of Southborough Hall. 

3. At Wanstead, Essex, Francis Henry 
Huntington, er? of Wanstead, to Amelia, 
eldest dau. of Henry D’Esterre Hemsworth, 
esq. of Shropham Hall, Norfolk.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sg. John Cater, esq. son of 
Major Cater, Royal Art. to Margaret-Corsane, 
dau. of the late John Reid, esq. advocate, 
Edinburgh, and sister of Sir James John Reid, 
——At Prescott, Canada West, the Rev. Henry 
Patton, Rector of Cornwall, Canada West, to 
Georgiana, dau. of the late George Dodson, 
esq. of Lichfield, Staffordsh. 

8. At St. Mary’s, Islington, Johu T. Jackson, 
esq. of Islington, to Anne-Abernethy, youngest 
dau. of John Jeaffreson, esq.—At Heywood, 
John Cunliffe Kay, ~ of Farfield Hall, York- 
shire, eldest son of Ellis Lister Cunliffe Kay, 
esq. of Manningham Hall, in the same co. to 
Ann. 7 dau. of James Fenton, esq. of Bam- 
ford Hall, Lancash.—At Edinburgh, James 
Vaughan Allen, esq. of Inchmartine, Perth- 
shire, late of the 8th Hussars, to Barbara- 
Elrington, third dau. of Lieut. Gen. Sir Neil 
Douglas, K.C.B.— Roger Green, esq. M.D. 
of Youghal, to Myra-Eleanora, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. David Garrow, and niece to the late 
Sir William Garrow. 

12. At Trinity Church, Southwark, the Rev. 
A. W. Griesbach, of Wollaston, Northampton- 
shire, to Elizabeth, widow of William Chees- 
man esq. of posting Surrey, and dau. of the 
late Mr. Sanders, 0’ Wo ton. 

16, At Abbot’s Ripton, Huntingdonshire 
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William H. Moubray, esq. R.N. son cf Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Robert Moubray, K.C.H. of Cockairnle, 
Fifeshire, to Selina-Mary-Anna, fourth dau. of 
J. B. Rooper, esq. 

17. At Cheltenham, N. B. Acworth, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, late Registrar of the Su- 
preme Court, Madras, to Anna-Diana, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. F. Ciose, Incumbent of Chel- 
tenham.——At Bathwick, Bath, John Augustus 
Wood, esq. eidest son of Genl. John Sullivan 
Wood, D.C.L. Lieut.-Gov. of the Tower, and 
late of the 8th Hussars, to Louisa, only dau. of 
the late Rev. William Liddiard, of Sydney-pl. 

th.——At Netherbury, Alfred, second son of 
the late William Mellersh, esq. of Battersea 
Rise, to Priscilla, eldest dau. of John Gifford, 
esq. of Netherbury, Dorset.——At Llangattock, 
Breconshire, James Stuart Menleath, eldest 
son of Sir C. G. S. Menleath, Bart. of Close- 
burn, Dumfriesshire, to Jane, dau. of Joseph 
Bailey, esq. M.P. of Glanusk Park.——At Wal- 
worth, the Rev. Henry Robert Reynolds, B.A. 
of Halstead, to Louisa-Caroline, only dau. of 
Silas Palmer, esq. of Newbury.—At Thorpe 
Arnold, the Rev. J. Denny Gilbert, Rector of 
a and of Killington, Norfolk, eldest son 
of the Rev. Jobn Gilbert, of the Manor House, 
Chedgrave, to Florence- Margaretta, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Plumpton Wilson, Rector of New- 
market.—At Teignmouth, John, second son 
of Samuel Whittuck, esq. of Hanham-hall, Glou- 
cestershire, to Sarah, dau. of the late James 
Wainwright, esq. of Keye Hill-house, Warw. 
—At St. Pancras New Church, Luke Jones, 
esq. M.A. of Parker’s Piece, Cambridge, to 
Mary, widow of Capt. H. S..H. Isaacson, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Maritime Ser- 
vice, and dau. of the late Joseph Chitty, esq. 
barrister-at-law.——At Ruabon, George Henry 
Saunders, esq. of Westminster, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late William Lawton, esq. 
of the Lodge, Overton. 

19. At Geddes House. Sir William Gordon 
Gordon Cumming, of Altyre and Gordonstown, 
Bart. to Jane-Eliza, second dau. of William 
Mackintosh, esq. of Geddes. ——At Newington, 
John Kibbey, esq. of the Collegiate School, 
Peckham, to Mary-Anne, only dau. of Thomas 
Jenvey, ry of oe 

21. At St. James’s, Westminster, Thomas 
Batman Beck, esq. of Needham Market, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, only dau. of Edward Field, 
esq. M.D.——In Guernsey, Philip William 
Skinner Miles, esq. M.P. to Pamela-Adelaide, 
fifth dau. of Major-Gen. William F. P. Napier. 

22. At Rodden, Frank Whittaker Bush, esq. 
Fairwood, Wilts, to Eleanor-Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Edward Edgell, East Hill, 
Frome.—— At Cheltenham, Thomas Davies 
Lloyd, esq. of Bronwydd, Cardiganshire, and 
Kilrue, Pembrokeshire, to Henrietta-Mary 
fourth dau. of the late George Reid, esq. an 

randdau. of the late Sir Charles Oakeley, 
fart.——At Dorsington, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. Thomas Pownall Boultbee, M.A. Fellow 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, to Caroline- 
Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. Lawrence, 
Rector of Dorsingion.—— At Pilton, Barn- 
staple, R. J. Hayne, esq. B.A. of Exeter coll. 
Oxtord, eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Hayne, In- 
cumbent of Pilton, and Rural Dean, to Geor- 
gianna, youngest dau. of William Austin White, 
esq. of Gorwell House, near Barnstaple. —At 
Tor, Torquay, the Rev. Wyndham M. Aladden, 
of Reading, to Hester-Grevile, youngest dau. 
of the late Wm. Sealy, esq. of Shirehampton, 
Gloucestersh.— At Chelsea, Mr. ‘Vilden Chris- 
mas, of Mountfield Park, Sussex, to Anne- 
Helen, secogd dau. of the late Adrian Hardy 
Haworth, esq. F.L.8.—At Brussels, Lieut.- 
Col. Edward St. John Neale, Vice-Consul at 
Alexandretta, in Syria, to Adelaide, youngest 
dau, of the late Henry Sewell, esq. of the Ma- 
diras Civil Service.——At St. Michael’s, Pim- 
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lico, John Aitkens, esq. of Upper Belgrave-pl. 
to Jane, second dau. of the late John Baber, 
esq. of Knightsbridge.——At Edgeworth, 
Glouc. Frederic Latimer, esq. of Headington, 
Oxon, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late George 
Jones, esy. of Rodleys Manor House, Glouc. 
—At St. Pancras, the Rev. Edward Lowry 
Barnwell, M.A. Head Master of Ruthin School, 
to Matilda, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
John Chapman, M.A. of Norwich, and niece of 
the Rev. Benedict Chapman, D.D. Master of 
Caius college, Camb.—At Bath, Henry Hast- 
ings Afleck Wood, esq. of the Bombay Rifle 
Corps, youngest son of Gen. John Sullivan 
Wood, D.C.L. Lieut. of the Tower, to Catharine, 
dau. of the late Henry Sankey, esq. of Preston 
House, Kent. 

23. At Alresford, near Colchester, the Baron 
de Linden, Attache to the Legation from the 
Court of Wurtemburz, to Fanny, dau. of the 
late Col. Aftieck.——At Geneva, Ferdinand 
Vigors. ety ha Uld Leightin, Lreland, only son 
of the late N. A, Vigors, esq. M.P. for co. Car- 
low, to Emma, only dau. of Jean Antoine 
Branchu, of Geneva. ——At Leeds, the Rev. 
James Akroyd Beaumont, Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Leeds, to Annie, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Gatliff, esq.—At Edinburgh, George Hair 
Newall, esq. of Dundee, to Eliza Syme, young- 
est dau. of Dr. Richard Huie, M.D. Edinburgh. 

24. At the National Scotch Church, Regent- 
sq. the Rev. Hugh Campbell, Professor of Theo- 
logy and Ecclesiastical History, English Pres- 
byterian college, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late James Chambers, esq. of London.—— 
At Corfu, Frederick Henry Lang, esq. Capt. 
34th Regt. son of the late Robert Lang, esq. of 
Moor Park, Surrey, to Helen, second dau. of 
Major-Gen. Conyers, C.B. 

25. At St. Philip’s, Edward-Sladen, youngest 
son of John JVailis, esq. of Jersey, to Mary- 
Agnes, relict of Nathaniel Hewitt, of Ashover, 
Derbysh. and youngest dau, of Lieut. W. H. 
Freame, of H. M. 58th —y 

26. At Budock, James Poingdestre, esq. of 
the House of Commons, nephew of John Poing- 
destre, esq. of Granville House, Jersey, to 
Emma, dau. of Robert R. Broad, esq. K.N.L. 
Falmouth. 

28. At Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts, Robt. 
Gill, esq. to Fanny-Susannah, second dau. of 
the late Col. Need, of Sherwood Hall. 

29. At vee, the Rev. William V. 
Hennah, Incumbent of East Cowes, to Frances, 
third dau. of Richard Oglander, esq. of Fairlee. 
—At St. Augustine’s, Watling-st. the Rev. 
G. E. Pattenden, B.A. of St. Peter’s college, 
Camb. to Matilda-Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. 
of James Walbran, esq.m—At Weymouth, 
Robert Boyd, esy. M.D. son of John Boyd, 
esq. of Broadmeadow, Selkirkshire, to Anna- 
Mary-Augusta, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Richard Bawden, Rector of Markleign and 
Satterleigh, Devon.—aAt St. Stephen’s, Thos. 
H. Molesworth, esq. son of Capt. Arthur Moles- 
worth, R.N. Portsmouth, to Harriet-Morphitt, 
fifth dau. of John Parks, esq. of H.M. Dock- 
yard, Chatham. 

30. At Wainfleet St. Mary, Linc. Marshall 
Heanley, esq. of Croft, Linc. to Clara, third 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Cholmeley. 

31. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, W. B. 
Moffatt, esq. of Spring Gardens, to Diana- 
Margaretta, only dau. of the late W. B. Jones, 
esq. of Prospect House, Sudbury.—At Bushey, 
Herts, Henry Sabrook, esq. of Stanmore, to 
Sophia-Augusta, dau. of Michael Fowler, esq. 
Little Bushey.— At St. Pancras, Charles Rey- 
nolds Williams, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
second son of the late Lieut.-Col. Monier Wil- 
liams, Surveyor-Gen. of Bombay, to Margaret- 
Marshall, only dau. of John Romer, esq. of 
Cambridge-terr, Regent’s Park, 
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Tue ARCHDUKE PALATINE. 

Jan. 13. At the Imperial Palace, at 
Ofen, in Hungary, in his 70th year, the 
Archduke Joseph Anthony John of Aus- 
tria, Palatine, Governor and Captain- 
general of Hungary, a Field Marshal and 
Colonel-in-chief of the 2d and 12th regi- 
ments of Hussars in the Austrian army ; 
uncle to the Emperor of Austria. 

He was born March 9, 1776, the fourth 
son of Leopold II. Emperor of Ger- 
many, by Maria-Louisa, daughter of 
Charles III. King of Spain. He waselected 
Palatine of Hungary about fifty years ago. 
In a military capacity he distinguished him- 

elf during the wars of Napoleonin Germany. 

The Archduke Palatine was thrice mar- 
ried ; first, to Alexandrina-Paulowna, 
daughter of the Emperor Paul of Russia ; 
secondly, to Hermine, daughter of Victor- 
Charles-Frederick Prince of Anhalt-Bern- 
berg-Schaumberg ; and thirdly, in 1819, 
to Maria-Dorothea- Wilhelmina-Carolina, 
daughter of Louis-Frederick- Alexander 
Duke of Wurtemberg, and sister to Pau- 
lina-Theresa Queen of Wurtemberg. By 
his second wife he had issue the Archduke 
Stephen-Francis-Victor, born in 1817, 
and the Archduchess Hermine-Amelia, 
twin with her brother. By his third wife 
he had an only child, the Archduke Alex- 
ander-Leopold-Ferdinand, born in 1825, ! 





Lorp KINGSALE. 

Jan, 7. At Ringrone House, near 
Kingsbridge, Devonshire, aged 41, the 
Right Hon. John Stapleton de Courcy, 
twenty-eighth Lord Kingsale, Baron 
Courcy of Courcy, and Baron of Ringrone 
(1181), the premier Baron of the Peerage 
of Ireland. 

His Lordship was born Sept. 17, 1805, 
the elder son of the Hon. Michael de 
Courcy, Captain R.N. by Catharine- 
Savery, only child of William de Lisle, 
esq. He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his uncle Thomas the twenty- 
seventh Lord, Jan. 25, 1832; but his 
Lordship never sat in Parliament. 

Lord Kingsale married, Oct. 3, 1825, 
Sarah, second daughter of Joseph Chad- 
der, esq. of Postlemouth in Devonshire, 
by whom he has left issue two sons and 
two daughters: 1. the Hon. Florence- 
Helena; 2. the Right Hon. John-Con- 
stantine now Lord Kingsale, born in 1827; 
3. the Hon. Michael-Conrad ; and 4. the 
Hon. Catharine-Adela. His youngest 
child, the Hon. William-Everard, died an 
infant in 1832, 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XXVII, 


Lorp Roto. 

Dec. 31. At Edinburgh, aged 73, the 
Right Hon. John Rollo, eighth Baron Rollo 
of Duncrub, co. Perth (1651), a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Scotland, Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Perthshire, and a Director of 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland. 

His Lordship was born April 22, 1773, 
the eldest son of James seventh Lord 
Rollo, by Mary, eldest daughter of John 
Aytoun, esq. of Inchdairnie, co. Fife; 
and he succeeded to the peerage when 
still in his minority, on the death of his 
father, April 14, 1784. He was appointed 
to an ensigncy in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards Feb. 17, 1790. He carried the 
colours of that regiment at the battle of 
Lincelles, and continued to serve with it 
in Flanders during the campaigns of 
1793, 1794, and 1795. He quitted the 
army in April 1796, being then a Lieu- 
tenant in the same regiment. 

His Lordship was elected a Represen- 
tative Peer of Scotland on the death of 
Lord Gray, in 1842, and supported the 
Conservative party. He had been an un- 
successful candidate in 1626. 

His Lordship was chiefly distinguished 
for the quiet virtues of a country gentle- 
man and worthy landlord, and has gone 
down to the grave much beloved and 
respected by those on his estates in Strath- 
earn, and those in their neighbourhood. 

His Lordship married, at Edinburgh, 
June 12, 1806, Agnes, daughter of Wil- 
liam Greig, esq. of Gayfield Place, by 
whom he had issue four sons and two 
daughters: 1. the Hon. Mary, married 
in 1833 to Capt. Robert Knox Trotter, 
of Ballindean House, co. Perth; 2. the 
Hon. James Rollo, who died in 1813; 
3. the Right Hon. William now Lord 
Rollo; 4. the Hon. Martha; 5. the Hon. 
John; and 6. the Hon. Robert Rollo, 
Captain in the 42d Highlanders, 

The present Lord was born in 1809, 
and married in 1834 Elizabeth, only 
daughter of John Rogerson, esq. of 
Wamphray, co. Dumfries; and by that 
lady, who died in 1836, he had issue an 
only son, John-Rogerson, now Master of 
Rollo, born in 1835. 





Hon. Henry Davin Erskine. 
Dec. 31. At Schaw Park, Clackman- 
nanshire, aged 70, the Hon. Henry David 
Erskine, uncle to the Earl of Marr and 
Kellie, and heir presumptive to the latter 
dignity. 
Mr. Erskine was rs" ng 10, 1776, 
oO 
-~ 
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the third son of John Francis Erskine, 
Earl of Marr, (who was restored to that 
dignity in 1824, and died in 1825,) by 
Frances, only daughter of Charles Floyer, 
esq. Governor of Madras. 

The earldom of Kellie was successfully 
claimed by his nephew the present Earl 
in 1829, and is descendible to heirs male : 
whilst the present heir presumptive to the 
earldom of Marr (whick, being one of the 
old earldoms of Scotland, is inheritable 
by heirs female,) is John Francis Goodeve, 
esq. son of the late Lady Frances Jemima 
Goodeve, and nephew to the present Earl, 

Mr. Erskine married at St. Pancras, 
Middlesex, Oct. 22, 1805, Mary-Anne, 
daughter of John Cooksey, esq. by 
whom he had issue six sons and one 
daughter: 1. Henry, who died young; 
2. John-Francis, who died in 1845, aged 
87; 3. Capt. Walter Coningsby Erskine, 
of the 73d Bengal N. Inf. who married in 
1834 Eliza, daughter of the late Colonel 
Youngson, and has issue two sons ; 4. 
James Augustus Erskine, esq. who mar- 
ried in 1837 Fanny, daughter of Capt. 
Henry Ivatt Delacombe, R.M. and has 
issue; 5. Henry-David; 6. Charles-Tho- 
mas; and 7. Anne-Caroline. 





Srr Cuartes Morgan, Barr. 

Dec 5. At Tredegar House, the family 
seat in Monmouthshire, in his 87th year, 
Sir Charles Morgan, the second Bart. of 
that place (1782). 

He was born Feb. 4, 1760, the eldest 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Gould 
Morgan, Bart., D.C.L., and M.P. for co. 
Brecon, an eminent civilian, who was 
created a Baronet in 1782, and in confor- 
mity with the testamentary injunction of 
his brother-in-law, John Morgan, esq. 
assumed the name and arms of Morgan. 
His mother was Jane, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Morgan, esq. of Ruperra, co. 
Glamorgan, lord-lieutenant of the coun- 
ties of Monmouth and Brecon, and bro- 
ther of Sir Charles Morgan, K.B., of 
Tredegar. 

Sir Charles Morgan succeeded to the 
title in Dec. 1806. He was a most li- 
beral landlord, and had for a long series of 
years expended a large capital in the 
improvement of his extensive property in 
Wales. There was not in the principality 
such a munificent promoter of the welfare 
of the agricultural classes, and it may be 
said that no man living has done so much 
to introduce a more improved system of 
agriculture, and achieved such extended 
benefits to the occupiers of land, as the 
deceased. “His annual cattle shows at 
Tredegar have for the last quarter of a 
century maintained a high character, as 
he distributed prizes amounting to nearly 
500/, in the shape of silver cups and pre- 
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miums to breeders of livestock; and he has 
lately erected one of the most extensive 
cattle markets in the kingdom, at New- 
port, entirely at his own expense. Last 
winter the nobility and gentry and the 
yeomanry of the counties of Brecon and 
Monmouth raised a subscription to pre- 
sent the worthy Baronet with a testimonial, 
and we believe a sum little short of 3000/. 
was subscribed. 

Sir Charles Morgan married Mary- 
Magdalen, daughter of Capt. George 
Storey, R.N., and by that lady, who died 
in 1807, he had a family of four sons and 
three daughters; namely, 1. Sir Charles 
Morgan Robinson Morgan, who has 
succeeded to the title ; 2. George Mor- 
gan, esq. M.D., recently deceased, having 
married in 1824 Eliza, daughter of the 
Rev. William Beville; 3. Maria- Margaret, 
married in 1817 to Col. Francis Miles 
Millman, second son of Sir Francis Mill- 
man, Bart. ; 4. the Right Hon. Char- 
lotte-Georgiana, dowager Lady Rodney, 
married in 1819 to George third Lord 
Rodney, and left his widow, without 
issue, in 1842; 5. Angelina-Cecilia, mar- 
ried in 1825 to Hugh Owen, esq. only 
son of Sir John Owen, of Orielton, Bart. 
and died in 1844; 6. the Rev. Augustus 
Morgan; and 7. Charles Octavius Swin- 
nerton Morgan, esq. M.P. for Mon- 
mouthshire. 

The present Baronet was born in 1792, 
aud married in 1827 Rosamond, only 
daughter of Gen. Godfrey Basil Mundy, 
and grandaughter of the first Lord Rod- 
ney. He has for many years represented 
the county of Brecon in Parliament. 

The funeral of Sir Charles Morgan was 
very numerously attended by his relatives 
and by the neighbouring gentry. Two 
mourning coaches preceded the hearse, 
containing the pall-bearers, in the first 
were Sir Benj. Hall, Bart., Chas. J. K. 
Tynte, esq. Philip Jones, esq. and the Rev. 
Richard Davis; in the second Sir George 
Tyler, Bart., Robert Jenner, esq., Charles 
Lewis, esq. and the Rev. James Coles, 
After the hearse were six mourning 
coaches, containing, 1. Sir Charles Mor- 
gan, Bart., Chief Mourner, supported by 
the Rev. A. Morgan and O. Morgan, esq. 
M.P. ; 2. General Millman, Colonel Owen, 
Godfrey Morgan, F. Morgan; 3. Cap- 
tain Millman, Henry Millman, Bryan 
Millman, Gustavus Millman, and E. 
Millman, esqrs. ; 4. Wilbraham Millman, 
John Owen, Wm. Owen, and S. Hom- 
fray, esqrs.; 5.— Darby, esq. Colonel 
Lascelles, Watkin Homfray, esq. F. Mun- 
dy,esq; 6. F. Justice, esq. — Davis, esq. 
D. Thomas, esq. E. S. Barber, esq. About 
sixty private carriages followed. The body 
of the deceased was deposited in the family 
vault at Bassaleg church, near Newport. 
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Sir F. L. Woop, Barr. 

Dee. 31. At Hickleton Hall, near 
Doncaster, aged 75, Sir Francis Lindley 
Wood, the second Bart. of Barnsley, co. 
York (1784). 

He was born Dec. 16, 1771, the elder 
son of Charles Wood, esq. of Bowling 
hall, near Bradford, by Catharine, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Thomas Lacon Ear- 
ker, esq.; and succeeded to the title of 
Baronet, in pursuance of a special re- 
mainder, on the death of his uncle Sir 
Francis the first Baronet, who died July 
9, 1795. He was a member of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. 

‘* Yorkshire has sustained a heavy loss 
in the death of Sir F. L. Wood, one of 
the finest-spirited, most amiable, and 
most patriotic of its gentry. Admirably 
combining a warm-hearted openness and 
frankness with finished courtesy and 
affability, his countenance was the index 
of his mind— beaming with intelligence, 
cheerfulness, kindness, and generosity. 
He spoke in public with a heartiness and 
good humour that captivated his audience, 
and at the same time with a degree of 
soundness of judgment, clearness, and abi- 
lity which bespoke the man of highly cul- 
tivated mind. Sir Francis Wood never 
went into Parliament ; but for forty years 
he took an active and leading part among 
the Whigs of Yorkshire in support of 
constitutional principles. He proposed 
the present Ear] Fitzwilliam at his several 
elections for the county of York. He 
co-operated with the late and the present 
Mr. Fawkes in the county meetings held to 
promote Parliamentary reform. His life 
was that of the country gentleman, passed 
almost exclusively at his seat, Hickleton, 
near Doncaster. By all who have been ac- 
customed to meet him on public matters 
he will be deeply lamented; whilst his 
friends and neighbours will mourn his death 
as an irreparable loss.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

Sir Francis Wood married, Jan. 15, 
1798, Anne, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of Samuel Buck, of New Granges, 
esq. barrister-at-law, and recorder of 
Leeds, by whom he had issue two sons 
and one daughter: 1. the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Wood, who has succeeded to the 
title; 2. Anne, married in 1824 to John 
Walbank Childers, of Cantley, near Don- 
caster, esq. M.P. for Malton; 3. Samuel 
Francis Wood, esq. who died in 1843, in 
his 34th year. 

The present Baronet was born in 1800, 
and married, in 1829, Lady Mary Grey, 
fourth daughter of Charles late Earl 
Grey, K.G., some time First Lord of the 
Treasury. He was joint secretary of 
the Treasury during his father-in-law’s 


administration, and in the present minis- 
try holds the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and is M.P. for Halifax. 





GrorGe Byrne, Esa. M.P. 

Jan. 10. At his seat, Wrotham Park, 
Middlesex, aged 82, George Byng, esq. 
M.P. for Middlesex, a Deputy Lieute- 
nant of that county, and a Metropolitan 
Commissioner of Lunacy; elder brother 
to Lord Strafford. 

Mr. Byng was born in London, May 
17, 1764, the eldest son of George Byng, 
esq. M.P. for Middlesex from 1780 to 
1784, (son of the Hon. Robert Byng, and 
grandson of the first Viscount Torring- 
ton,) by Anne, daughter of the Right 
Hon. William Conolly, of Castletown, in 
Ireland, grandaughter of Thomas Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford, and sister to 
Caroline Countess of Buckinghamshire, 

Being the heir apparent of his father, 
whose fortune was considerable, and 
having good expectations, which were 
subsequently realised, from Mr. Conolly, 
who had no sons, and who possessed great 
estates in Ireland, Mr. Byng never thought 
of engaging in any profession. Down to 
the period, therefore, of his becoming a 
member of Parliament, the greater part of 
his time was spent as a country gentleman ; 
he participated in the field sports of his 
neighbourhood, and he shared with his 
father ‘the cares and the responsibilities 
which belonged to the possession of those 
estates to the ownership of which he was 
destined to succeed. In 1788 he wasa 
candidate for the representation of the 
borough of Maidstone, but was defeated 
by Mr. Bloxam, (afterwards an alderman 
of London, and Sir Matthew,) who polled 
328 votes, and Mr. Byng 307. The 
father of Mr. Byng died in the year 1789. 
At the preceding election of 1784 he had 
lost his seat for Middlesex, which had 
been won by a Tory candidate, William 
Mainwaring, esq. But in 1790 the famous 
John Wilkes, who had been member from 
1774, retired; and the late Mr. Byng 
became, without opposition, his immediate 
successor. From that time till he expired 
he never ceased (except during disso- 
lutions of Parliament) to be knight of the 
shire for the great metropolitan county. 
He enjoyed the confidence of its constitu- 
ency for a period of fifty-six years, and 
was returned by their suffrages to sixteen 
successive Parliaments. But he was not 
always returned without opposition, nay, 
sometimes he was obliged to contend 
against considerable difficulties. In 1802 
Sir Francis Burdett was elected, excluding 
Mr. Mainwaring. In 1806 Mr. Byng pre- 
sented himself under some circumstances 
rather unfavourable to his popularity, in 
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consequence, it was said, of an unfor- 
tunate allusion in his advertisement to 
Sir F. Burdett; notwithstanding, how- 
ever, a declaration against him on the 
part of the county club, and notwith- 
standing a violent struggle on the part of 
Mr. Mellish, Mr. Byng defeated Sir 
Francis by a majority of nearly two to 
one; but he was not placed at the head 
of the poll, as he had been in 1802, and, 
when he returned to St. James’s-square 
in his triumphal car, he was not received 
with those enthusiastic plaudits which 
usually greeted him on such occasions. 

As the county member, Mr. Byng was 
supported not alone by the higher class of 
Whigs, but by the whole strength of the 
Liberal party. Middlesex happens to 
contain three-fourths of this monster me- 
tropolis; its two representatives, therefore, 
may be regarded as the organs not only of 
a vast trading and commercial race of men, 
but of the most wealthy, dignified, and en- 
lightened body of electors who can be 
found amongst those classes. 

Thus, Mr. Byng’s parliamentary weight 
was in those who sent him. The man who 
for more than half a century represented 
Middlesex was a thorough-bred, true- 
hearted gentleman,—a staunch partizan,— 
and, on the whole, diligent in the dis- 
charge of his public duties, yet neither 
learned, eloquent, nor profound. But 
the influence of unimpeached political 
character and high personal honour is 
always practically recognised by the con- 
stituencies of England. He was always 
ready to meet and account with those 
whose ‘‘ most sweet voices’’ sent him into 
the House of Commons, and they, in 
return, never deserted him. Whether 
Wood, or Hume, or Pownall, Forbes, 
Lillie, or Mellish, Whitbread, Burdett, 
or Mainwaring, started for the county, 
George, Byng’s name was almost always 
at the head of the poll. Old age and 
declining strength finallyinduced Mr. Byng 
to relax his hold upon the representation 
of Middlesex, which he did in an address 
issued on the last day of the year 1246. 
In this he remarked, “ I am, I believe, 
the oldest member of either house of the 
legislature, and I entertain the deepest 
feeling of gratitude and thankfulness to 
Divine Providence that my life has been 
spared to witness the accomplishment of 
all the great measures of public policy, 
which I was early taught by my most 
dear and ever lamented friend, Mr. Fox, 
to be essential to the full and perfect 
development of the English constitution.” 

Mr. Byng married, in early life, Har- 
riet, eighth daughter of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Montgomery, Bart. of Magbie Hill, 
co. Peebles, and sister to Anna Mar- 
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chioness Townshend ; but by that lady, 
who survives him, he had no issue. ~The 
whole of his property, both real and per- 
sonal, together with his residences at St. 
James’s-square and Wrotham Park, are 
strictly entailed by his will upon the title 
of Strafford, ample provision during her 
life being secured to Mrs. Byng. The 
trustees appointed by the will are Lord 
John Thynne, Mr. Samuel Whitbread, 
and Mr. Henry Tuffnel, M.P. 

The funeral of Mr. Byng took place on 
Monday, the 18th Jan. at Potter’s Bar 
Church, which was erected and endowed 
at his expense. The ceremony was quite 
private; and the remains of the lamented 
gentleman were deposited in the vault in 
which the late Lady Strafford and Lady 
Agnes Byng had been previously deposited. 





Joun Gace, Esa. 

Dec. 24. In Eaton-place, aged 79, 
John Gage, esq. of Rogate Lodge, Hamp- 
shire, a Clerk of the Signet; uncle to 
Lord Viscount Gage. 

Mr. Gage was born Dec. 23, 1767, the 
son of General the Hon. Thomas Gage 
(younger son of the first Viscount) by 
Margaret, daughter of Peter Kemble, esq. 
President of the Council of New Jersey. 

He married May 20, 1793, Mary, only 
daughter and heir of John Milbanke, esq. 
and niece to Charles-Watson- Wentworth 
second and last Marquess of Rocking- 
ham; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue two sons and five 
daughters. His elder son, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Wentworth Gage, died in 1837, 
having married the Lady Mary Elizabeth 
Douglas, third daughter of Charles fifth 
Marquess of Queensberry, K.T., by whom 
he left issue two sons and two daughters. 
The younger son, John William Gage, 
esq. an officer in the army, married in 
1832 Mary-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
William Lushington, esq. but has no 
issue. The daughters of the deceased are, 
1. Mary, married in 1820 to Henry Peter 
Delmé, esq. of Cams Hall, Hampshire ; 
2. Charlotte-Margaret, married in 1825 
to John Hodgetts Hodgetts-Foley, esq. 
cousin to Lord Foley: 3. Frances-Eliza- 
beth; 4. Louisa; and 5, Sophia-Matilda. 





GENERAL MICHELL. 

Dec. 22. At his residence, in Fisher- 
ton-Anger, near Salisbury, at the close 
of his 89th year, General George Michell. 

He was the second son of a gentleman 
of large landed property in the county of 
Norfolk, and received the classical por- 
tion of his education at Eton, which col- 
legiate establishment he left at an early 
age, on being appointed to a cornetcy in 
the 11th dragoons on the 6th Feb. 1776, 
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He was made Lieutenant in 1779, Cap- 
tain in 1784, Major 1794, Lieut.-Colonel 
27th dragoons 1795, and of the 31st dra- 
goons 1796, under the Duke of York in 
Flanders, and conducted his men safely 
through Holland during the intense frost 
of 1794-5, in which the British army 
suffered very severely. Previously to this, 
he had rendered services in the battles of 
Famars and Cateau, for which he received 
the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief ; 
and his regiment was for some time em- 
ployed in keeping open the communica- 
tion between the Duke’s army and that of 
General Otto, the commander of a division 
of the Austrian forces. In 1802 he was 
made Colonel by brevet ; in 1804 Briga- 
dier-General on the staff of Great Britain ; 
and in 1807 removed to that of Ireland, 
in which part of the United Kingdom he 
had for six years the command of a dis- 
trict. He became a Major-General 1809, 
Lieut.-General 1814, and General 1837. 
With the exception of a few months in 
every year, occupied in frequenting the 
United Service Club in the metropolis, 
and bathing at Weymouth, the late 
General Michell’s time has been latterly 
passed in retirement at his own residence in 
Fisherton-Anger, where his chief amuse- 
ment was derived from reading, which 
was chiefly confined to biographical 
sketches of celebrated characters and me- 
moirs relating to the public transactions 
of England and France, the language of 
which latter country he spoke with the 
facility of a native. His disposition was 
hospitable and charitable almost to ex- 
cess, and many of the neighbouring 
poor have occasion to regret his loss. 





Rear-ApM. Waitt. 

Nov. 18. At Buckfast Abbey, Devon- 
shire, in his 77th year, Thomas White, 
esq. a retired Rear-Admiral. 

He entered the service in Oct. 1780, 
at the very early age of eleven years. As 
a midshipman he was in the Barfieur with 
Sir S. Hood in six general actions in the 
West Indies, including Lord Rodney’s 
action on the 12th April, 1782. He was 
made a Lieutenant in July, 1790, and 
was senior Lieutenant of the Canada in 
action with the French squadron of five 
sail of the line, which captured the Alex- 
andre, in 1794. When in acting com- 
mand of the Pelican, in the West Indies, 
in 1797, he distinguished himself by his 
gallantry in an action with two French 
armed vessels, one of which, the Trom- 
peur, of 12 guns, he sunk. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander in Au- 
gust, 1798, and in command of the Fleéche 
assisted in a gallant attack on the French 
flotilla, under a battery at Cape Grisnez, 


near Boulogne, in 1805. He subsequently 
commanded the Ariel and the Vigo in the 
Baltic till 1813, having been promoted in 
the meantime to the rank of Captain in 
August, 1810. On the 12th Aug. 1819, 
Captain White was appointed to com- 
mand the late Superb, 78, and pro- 
ceeded, with Commodore Sir Thomas M. 
Hardy as commander in chief, to South 
America. After his return in 1822 he 
remained ashore until Sept. 1838, when 
he wus appointed to the Royal Adelaide, 
104, as flag Captain to Lord Amelius 
Beauclerk, the port Admiral at Plymouth ; 
which he held until Lord Amelius re- 
signed his command, in April, 1839. In 
1842 Captain White received a good-ser- 
vice pension, and under the recent arrange- 
ments he accepted the retired rank of 
Rear-Aduwiral. 

His funeral was attended by several 
clergymen, and the numerous gentry 
residing in the vicinity. The deceased was 
much respected by all who knew him, and 
during the many years he resided at the 
Abbey the hand of charity was always 
extended to the numerous poor who lived 
near his residence. 





CoLtoneL Manon. 

Laiely. At the estate of La Grillion- 
nicre, in consequence of his wounds, M. 
Mahon, Lieutenant-Colonel on the re- 
tired list, Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
and of the Order of St. Louis. 

This officer, who was of Irish descent, 
entered the army at the time of the revo- 
lution, and was named sub-lieutenant in 
the first battalion of the Loire and Cher. 
Appointed on the 25th Jan. 1792, Lieu- 
tenant in the 13th regiment of Dragoons, 
he shortly, through his brilliant conduct, 
became a Captain on the staff of the army 
of the Rhine; and in this capacity made 
the campaigns of 1792. Having retired 
during the period of the Reign of Terror, 
he again entered the service in 1795, and 
was successively aide-de-camp to Mar- 
shal Lannes and to Marshal Mortier, at 
the battles of Ulm, Austerlitz, Saalfeld, 
Jena, Pultusk, Ostrolenka, Friedland, 
Saragossa, and Ocana. Atthis period he 
received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour for his courageous conduct in 
swimming across a river with his de- 
spatches and his sword between his teeth, 
under the fire of the Spanish lines, which 
had already brought down two of his 
comrades charged with a like mission. 
He was also present at the battles of 
Sierra Morena, Campo Mayor, and Bad- 
ajos; at the siege of the last place he 
was severely wounded by the bursting of 
a howitzer. He carried the despatches 
from Marshal Lannes to the Emperor of 
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the fall of the fortress of Spandau. After 
having made a portion of the Russian 
campaign, he distinguished himself at the 
siege of Dantzig, where the efforts of 
100,000 Russians and Prussians were 
resisted by 40,000 French. Reduced to 
8000 by the horrors of that memorable 
siege, these remains of the garrison ob- 
tained a capitulation which granted them 
their return to France with all the honours 
of war. This capitulation was violated, 
and the heroic defenders of Dantzig were 
sent prisoners into Siberia. On the 2d 
of Jan. 1814, after an exile of eight 
months, and enduring the greatest hard- 
ships, they were exchanged. M. Mahon 
returned in 1815 to France, where he 
finished his career as a soldier and a 
Christian. 





Coronet Wane, C.B. 

Dee. 3. At Haverfordwest, Colonel 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B. an Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner. 

He entered H. M. service in Feb. 1805, 
and first served with the army employed 
under Sir James Craig in Naples and 
Sicily, and under Sir John Stuart in Ca- 
labria. He was present at the battle of 
Maida in 1806; then in the Peninsula 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir John 
Moore; at the battle of Vimiera in 1808, 
and at Corunna in 1809, as Adjutant of 
the 20th Regiment. In the same year he 
was engaged in the Walcheren expedition. 
In 1810, being on the staff of Sir Lowry 
Cole, who commanded the 4th division, 
he was present at Busaco; in 1811, at 
Albuhera, where he was severely wounded; 
in 1812, at Salamanca; in 1813, at Vit- 
toria and the Pyrenees, where he greatly 
distinguished himself at the heights of 
San Marcial above the Bidassoa (where 
he received five musket-balls in different 
parts of his dress), and in front of Pam- 
peluna. He was also present at the 
battles of the Nivelle in the same year. In 
1814 he continued on the staff of Sir 
Lowry Cole, who had been appointed to 
the command of the Northern District. 
He remained on the staff from 1815 to 
1818 with the army of occupation, and on 
its return to England he joined his regi- 
ment in Ireland. 

In 1823 he proceeded with Sir Lowry 
Cole to the Isle of France as Military 
Secretary. In 1828 he went to the Cape 
of Good Hope in the same capacity. In 
1832 he was appointed Deputy Adjutant- 
General on that station, and in 1833, on 
the departure of Sir Lowry Cole, he was 
appointed Acting Governor of that colony 
until the arrival of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
in 1834, when he resumed his duties as 
Deputy Adjutant-General. 


On his return to England in 1835 he 
was appointed an Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner, which office he held until 
Nov. 1841, when he was appointed Deputy 
Adjutant-General to the Forces in Ire- 
land until 1844, when he retired from the 
army, and again was appointed Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner, the Welsh dis- 
trict being pluced under his superin- 
tendence. 





Cotone, Hector MacLaine, 

Jan. 16. At Teignmouth, aged 62, 
Colonel Hector Maclaine. 

Colonel Maclaine was the only sur- 
viving brother of Major-Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell Maclaine, being the fourth 
son of Gillean Maclaine, esq. of Scallas- 
dale, by Marie, daughter of Macquarie 
of Macquarie. 

He entered the army in 1803 as Ensign, 
and his commissions were thus dated :—- 
Lieutenant, Sept. 25, 1804; Captain, 
Dec. 1, 1806 ; Major, May 14, 1819; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Sept. 9, 1824; and 
Colonel, June 28, 1838. He has been 
on the unattached list since 1824. The 
gallant officer proceeded to the Peninsula 
at an early period of the war, and for his 
gallantry at the battle of Nivelle he re- 
ceived a medal. He also served with 
much distinction in the West Indies and 
North America. 

Colonel Maclaine married Martha, only 
daughter and heiress of William Osborne, 
esq. of Kingston, co. Glouc. and by that 
lady, who died April 5, 1841, he had 
issue a son named William-Osborne, 





Coronet Davigs. 

Dec. 11. At Elmley-park, Worcester- 
shire, aged 58, Col. Thomas Henry Hast- 
ings Davies, late M.P. for Worcester. 

He entered the army as Cornet, June 
2, 1804, being then but sixteen years of 
age, and his other commissions were thus 
dated :—Lieutenant, Jan. 31, 1805; 
Captain, Feb. 4, 1808 ; Lieut.-Colonel, 
July 3, 1815; Colonel, Jan. 10, 1837. 
He never held the rank of Major. The 
gallant officer proceeded to the Peninsula 
with the army commanded by the Duke 
of Wellington, and under the greatest 
captain of the age partook in the various 
engagements. He soon after retired on 
half-pay, and entered the political world, 
and in 1818 was returned for Worcester 
on the Whig interest, after a contest with 
two Tory candidates, which terminated as 
follows :— 


Viscount Deerhurst . ° 1422 
Lt.-Col. T. H. H. Davies . 1024 
Sir W. D. Gordon, Bart. . 874 


He was re-chosen in 1820 without oppo- 
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sition, and again in 1826 after a contest 
which closed thus :— 

Geo. R. Robinson, esq. . 1542 

Colonel Davies . ‘ » 1236 

Richard Griffiths, esq. . 1036 
In 1830, 1831, and 1832 his return was 
undisputed; but in 1835 he was ousted 
by Mr. Bailey the conservative candidate, 
the numbers being, 

Geo. R. Robinson, esq. . 1611 

Joseph Bailey, esq. . . 1154 

Colonel Davies . > ° 1137 
In 1837 he again came in, on Mr. Robin- 
son’s resignation, but on the next disso- 
lution in 1841, Col. Davies himseif re- 
tired. 

He married Jan. 18, 1824, Augusta 
Anne, only child of Thomas Champion 
de Crespigny, esq. 





CoLonex Swatez, R.M. 

Dec. 5. At Southsea, Colonel Richard 
Swale, second commandant of the Wool- 
wich division of Royal Marines. 

Colonel Swale entered the corps of Royal 
Marines in Sept. 1798, and was forty years 
in active service. He was made First 
Lieutenant, 1804; Captain, 1814 ; brevet 
Major, Jan. 1837; and Lieut.-Colonel, 
in December the same year. He was 
appointed to the Diadem, and served with 
the army in Holland in two general actions 
in 1799. In the following year he ac- 
companied the expedition to Quiberon 
Bay, and was at the taking of a fort and 
two batteries at the Morbihan, and the 
destruction of a brig of war and other 
vessels. He was present under Lord 
Keith at the surrendering of Genoa, also 
at the landing in Egypt, and the actions 
of the 13th and 21st of March, 1801. 
For his services in that country he re- 
ceived a medal. In 1802 he was at the 
shore attack of Porto Ferrajo, and was 
engaged in several boat actions at the 
blockade of Boulogne. He was of the 
Diomede at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope and of the French frigate 
Voluntaire, in 1806. He landed at Buenos 
Ayres, entered the city after a sharp con- 
test in the field, and captured in his 
retreat with his detachment two brass 
field-pieces in the face of a superior force 
of the enemy, and served in the breaching 
battery before Monte Video, until the 
place was carried by assault in 1807. In 
1810, in the Nemesis, he assisted in the 
cutting out of two Danish war schooners 
and the destruction of several of their 
gun-boats, 

In the recent changes in consequence 
of the brevet he had been appointed 
second commandant at Woolwich, but 
had not been able to join. He had the 
misfortune to be overturned in the Chi- 


chester coach some months back, whereby 
his leg was fractured; the fracture was 
reduced and the leg well, but his con- 
stitution never recovered the shock it 
received on that occasion. 

His remains were interred with full 
military honours in the ground of the 
garrison chapel at Portsmouth, being 
followed to the grave by nearly all the 
naval and military officers in commission 
at the port. 





Lievut.-CoLtonet Exiwin, K.C. 

Dec. 8. At Peckham, Lieut.-Colonel 
Fountain Elwin, Knight of the Crescent ; 
on the half-pay of the 44th Foot. 

He was a very gallant and distinguished 
officer, and during his active services in 
the army from 1798 to 1816, his name 
was always associated with the briliant 
and dashing performances of the old 44th, 
from which regiment he retired on half- 
pay in 1816 as Major. He entered the 
army in April, 1798, and was promoted 
to a lieutenancy the following month. He 
received his commission as Captain in 
Jan. 1802; became Major June, 1813; 
and attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
in July, 1830. Lieut.-Colonel Elwin 
served the Egyptian campaign of 1801, 
with the 44th, including the actions of 
the 13th and 21st March, together with 
the detached service on which his bat- 
talion was engaged after the Sandhills 
were taken on the 13th, in driving back 
a strong picquet of the French and two 
howitzer guns, which had kept up a de- 
structive fire for some time on the right 
of the line. For this campaign he re- 
ceived a medal and the Turkish order of 
the Crescent. He commanded a company 
in the light battalion under Sir James 
Kempt, on the expedition to Naples in 
1806. In 1813 he landed in Sicily in 
command of five companies, and accom- 
panied the expedition to Italy under Lord 
William Bentinck. He served afterwards 
in the Peninsula until the end of the war 
in 1814, most part of the time in com- 
mand of the left wing of the 44th; and 
during that period he was twice wounded 
near Tudela, once severely and once 
slightly. Finally he commanded the 44th 
at the capture of Paris. 





Lizvt.-CoL, MACGREGOR. 

Jan. 4. In Plymouth citadel, in his 
69th year, Lieut.-Col. Malcolm Mac- 
gregor, Captain of the 5th Fusiliers, in 
consequence of injuries received from a 
fall from his horse, about a month before. 

He entered the army as Second Lieu- 
tenant of that regiment, by purchase, 
June 24, 1802, at the age of 24, and 
obtained his other steps without purchase 
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—viz. Lieutenant, June 24, 1804 ; Cap- 
tain, August 7, 1811; brevet Major, July 
22, 1830; and Lieut.-Colonel, Nov. 9, 
1846. He had been longer in the service 
than any officer in the regiment, and of 
his 45 years in the army he was 32 years 
on full pay. He served in Calabria in 
1806, and was present at the battle of 
Maida and taking of Catrone. In 1807 
he served in Egypt, and was present at 
the attack on the forts and heights of 
Alexandria, siege of Rosetta, and actions 
at El Hamet, where he was taken pri- 
soner and kept in close confinement for 
five months in Cairo. He served also in the 
campaigns of 1814 and 1815 in Holland 
and the Netherlands, including both the 
actions at Merxem, and the bombardment 
of Antwerp. 

His remains were interred with military 
honours, on Tuesday, the 13th Jan. at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth. The 
pall-bearers were Colonel Barlow, of the 
14th Regt., a Colonel of the Royal Ma- 
rines, a Colonel of Artillery, a Staff- 
officer, and four others of the same rank 
as the deceased. The chief-mourners 
were Dr. Henderson, 5th Regt., Dr. 
William Wallace, 14th, and Colonel Old- 
field, Royal Eng. The sons of the de- 
ceased, two little boys, were led by Colonel 
Oldfield to the side of their father’s 
grave. 





Lrevut.-CoLoneL Puitorr. 

Nov. 21. 
tenant-Colonel Joseph Phillott. 

He entered the 35th Foot as Second 
Lieutenant, in Jan. 1796 ; was promoted 
to a Lieutenancy in the November of the 
same year; to a captaincy of the 3d 
battalion of reserve in July 1803; and 
in the 35th Foot, April 1805 ; a majority 
in April 1813; and to a lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy in 1830. He accompanied in 1799, 
when Lieutenant, the expedition to the 
Helder, being attached to the grenadier 
battalion which formed part of the reserve. 
In 1800 he was with the 35th at the 
blockade and capture of Malta. He 
commanded a company in the light bat- 
talion at the battle of Maida, in 1806. 
With the same regiment he proceeded to 
Egypt, and served throughout the cam- 
paign of 1807, witnessing many engage- 
ments, including the storming of the lines 
to the westward of Alexandria, and sub- 
sequent capture of that city. He next 
proceeded with the second expedition from 
Alexandria against Rosetta, and was pre- 
sent during the blockade and subsequent 
retreat. Shortly afterwards he accom- 


panied the expedition which sailed from 

Sicily to the Bay of Naples, and was 

present 7 the capture of Ischia and Pris- 
1 
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cida. He was placed on the half-pay list 
in 1817, and attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1830. 





ComMopore Prine. 

Nov. 29. On board the receiving ship 
Tmaum, at Port Royal, Jamaica, of yellow 
fever, Daniel Pring, esq. Post Captain 
R.N. and Commodore on that station. 

Commodore Pring entered the naval 
service at an early age, and when very 
young was a midshipman on the Jamaica 
station. In 1801 he served on board the 
Russell at Copenhagen. In 1807 he re- 
ceived his Lieutenant’s commission, and 
on the breaking out of the American war 
he was in command of the schooner Paz, 
on the Halifax station. When Sir George 
Prevost required naval officers to take 
charge of the provincial navy on the 
lakes, Lieut. Pring was selected among 
others by Sir J. B. Warren for those 
duties. In 1813 he was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, and in the following 
year he was removed by Commodore Sir 
James Lucas Yeo from Lake Ontario, to 
serve with Captain Downie on Lake 
Champlain. Here he was appointed to 
the command of the Linnet, a brig of 16 
guns and about 160 men. In this brig, 
under the command of Captain Downie, 
in the Confiance, and in company with 
two ten-gun sloops and a flotilla of gun- 
boats, Captain Pring took part in the 
celebrated battle of Plattsburg-bay, in 
which engagement, disastrous as it was to 
the British arms, he signally distinguished 
himself. During the greater part of the 
contest the Linnet was engaged with the 
Eagle, an American brig of much superior 
force, mounting 20 heavy guns and 150 
men, which vessel he completely beat out 
of the line. Cooper, in his ‘* History of 
the American Navy,’’ little as he seems 
inclined to allow credit to the British, 
virtually admits this fact. He says, “ The 
Linnet had got a very commanding po- 
sition, and she was admirably fought.” 
Eventually the Linnet was compelled to 
strike, but not until the other vessels of 
the squadron had hauled down their 
colours. Captain Downie, who com- 
manded the British squadron, was killed ; 
and Commander Pring was the senior 
surviving officer of the squadron at the 
court-martial subsequently held at Ports- 
mouth, at which he was most honourably 
acquitted. For his services he was, in 
1815, promoted to the rank of Post- 
Captain; and on the 26th June 1816 was 
appointed to a command on Lake Erie. 
He was nominated to the West India 
station on the 16th Sept. 1844, and early 
in 1846 he hoisted his broad pendant as a 
Commodore of the second class on board 
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Her Majesty’s ship Imaum, at Port Royal, 
where he succeeded in making himself 
highly esteemed and respected. His re- 
mains were conveyed to Halfway Tree, 
where they were interred in the presence 
of a numerous and distinguished company 
of public officers and private inhabitants. 





Lieut. Joun Green, R.N. 

Oct. 18. At Kingston, near Ports- 
mouth, Lieutenant John Green (1809). 

This officer was a midshipman of the 
Courageux in the expedition to Ferrol, 
and of the Venerable in Saumarez's action 
in Algesiras-bay, and the Straits of Gib- 
raltar ; and in action with the French 80- 
gun ship Formidable off Cadiz, 1801. He 
commanded a boat of the Eclair, cutting 
out a vessel from under batteries at Mar- 
tinique, and was employed in boats in 
several actions off Santa Eustatia and the 
Spanish Main, and in a boat of the Ga- 
latea at the capture of several vessels in 
the harbour of Barcelona, 1806. He led 
the boats of the Galatea at the capture, 
after three repulses, by boarding, of the 
French national corvette Lynx, of 16 guns 
and 161 men, and was twice wounded ; 
and again in her boats at the capture of 
the French armed vessel Réunion, 1807. 
He was present at the surrender of the 
Danish West India Islands; and in com- 
mand of a tender to the Galatea, armed 
with a light carronade and 20 men, cap- 
tured a vessel of very superior force, and 
was again wounded; but, being a few 
days afterwards engaged by a French 
national 14-gun cutter, was captured. 
He was Lieutenant of the Musguito in 
the Elbe, and captured an armed vessel 
at the mouth of the river Oost. After 
being 37 years a Lieutenant, Lieutenant 
Green died holding no higher rank, leav- 
ing seven daughters and two sons almost 
wholly unprovided for,—his family and 
circumstances thus nearly resembling 
those of his namesake Lieut. W. P. 
Green, who expired in the same neigh- 
bourhood on the same day (see p. 209.) 





JosepH Joun Gurney, Esa. 

Jan. 4. At Earlham, near Norwich, 
aged 59, Joseph John Gurney, esq. banker 
in that city. 

For nearly two centuries the house of 
Gurney has possessed such an influence 
in Norwich, that none of its members 
have passed away entirely unfelt or un- 
noticed by the community. But no one 
has exercised that influence more power- 
fully and beneficially than the lamented 
individual whose death we now record. 
Joseph John Gurney, the third son of 
John Gurney and Catharine sister of 
Priscilla Wakefield, was born in Earl- 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XXVII. 
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ham-hall, on the 2nd Aug. 1788. His 
father, an extensive dealer in hand- 
spun yarn, became subsequently a partner 
in the banking business, which had been 
established in 1775. He was a man of 
peculiarly active mind and habits ; public 
spirited and benevolent; and his house 
at Earlham, to which he removed from 
Brammerton in 1786, was the scene of 
almost unexampled hospitality. The su- 
perintendence and care of a family of 
eleven children devolved, however, almost 
entirely upon his wife, who was a woman 
of varied and superior excellences; pos- 
sessing a large and well-cultivated mind, 
with a refined taste and high-toned con- 
scientiousness. As she died in 1792, her 
son Joseph was soon deprived of maternal 
care, and his yet infant years were com- 
mitted to the intelligent and affectionate 
training of his three elder sisters ; one of 
whom, who still survives, supplied, as far 
as a sister could supply, a mother’s place ; 
and another of whom, the late Mrs. Fry, 
had probably no small degree of influence 
in inspiring his mind with those princi- 
ples which she herself afterwards so nobly 
carried out into beneficent practice. 
When his education ceased to be con- 
ducted at home, it was intrusted to the 
Rev. J. H. Browne, a clergyman in 
Hingham, about twelve miles from Earl- 
ham; and it was subsequently matured 
at Oxford, where he had an excellent 
private tutor in the Rev. John Rogers, a 
man of great and varied learning, and 
where he attended the lectures of the pro- 
fessors, and enjoyed many of the valuable 
privileges of the univegsity, without be- 
coming a member of iff’nd without sub- 
scribing to the thirty-nine Articles. He 
had always a strong desire for knowledge, 
and great promptness and facility both in 
its acquisition and impartation ; and his 
classical, mathematical, and general at- 
tainments, if they did not entitle him to 
the rank of first-rate scholarship, were 
highly respectable. He had an extensive 
acquaintance with the Hebrew and Syriac 
languages, as well as with classics, mathe- 
matics, and general science. Attached, 
even in early life, to Biblical studies, he 
had critically read the Old and New 
Testaments in the original languages, in 
the Syriac, Peschito, and in the Latin 
vulgate, before he was twenty-two years 
of age; and he was well acquainted with 
Rabbinical and Patristic writings; but, 
what is best of all, his early studies were 
not only pursued and perfected in after- 
life, but all the intellectual wealth and 
power which they afforded were conse- 
crated to the advancement of truth and 
piety in himself and others. 
Notwithstanding his 1 tees educa- 
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tion, Mr. Gurney ‘ was led (in his own 
words) partly by research, but chiefly I 
trust by a better guidance, to a settled 
preference on my own account of the 
religious profession of Friends.’’ He 
joined the sabbath and week-day worship 
of the meeting-house, and took an active 
part in the support and superintendence 
of schools. In 1818 he became a recog- 
nised minister in the society ; and his 
preaching is described as having been 
exceedingly forcible and well arranged. 
** The simplicity of his style, the appro- 
priateness of his illustrations, the telling 
words which he occasionally introduced, the 
ease and gracefulness of his manner, and 
the deep and honest interest which he 
always manifested in the subject of his 
address, rendered him a most attractive 
and persuasive speaker ; and whenever he 
rose on the platform, at our public meet- 
ings, every heart throbbed, and every 
eye sparkled, in anticipation of his 
speech.’’ 

It was his habit, when travelling for the 
authorised discharge of his ministry, to 
take the opportunity of going into general 
society, as the advocate and promoter of 
various religious and philanthropic ob- 
jects. One of his earliest journeys in this 
character, undertaken in 1818 in company 
with his sister, Mrs. Fry, was also de- 
voted to an investigation of the state of 
the prisons in Scotland and the north of 
England; the results of which were given 
to the public, in a volume of well-selected 
facts, accompanied with wise and benevo- 
lent suggestions on the subject of prison 
discipline. A similar journey to Ireland 
was taken by the same parties in the 
spring of 1827, and an account of it was 
published by Mr. Gurney in ‘‘ A report 
addressed to the Marquess Wellesley, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ;’’ in which 
he recommends a course of prison disci- 
pline, the great objects of which are, 
* first, to prevent the criminal from grow- 
ing worse; and, secondly, if possible, to 
effect in his character a real improve- 
ment.’? Upwards of forty prisons were 
visited by them, besides the principal 
lunatic asylums, infirmaries, houses of 
industry, and other establishments, for 
the relief of the most wretched part of 
that ever afflicted population. 

In 1837 he went to visit America, and 
was there for three years ; during which 
time he travelled through most of the 
Northern states of the union, and in 
Upper and Lower Canada. The various 
incidents of his journeys ; the objects, 
natural, civil, and moral, which attracted 
his attention by the way; and the im. 
pressions made on his mind by America 
‘and the Americans, are all narrated, in 
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good tourist style, in a series of letters 
‘*to Amelia Opie,” which, though printed, 
and circulated among his private friends, 
has not been published. He afterwards 
made three visits to the Continent. The 
first was in 1841, when he went to Paris 
with Samuel Gurney, his brother in sym- 
pathy, as well as in blood. The principal 
object of this visit was to direct the 
attention of influential and official persons 
to the subject of slavery, for the purpose 
of obtaining its extinction. During their 
stay, they had an interview with Louis 
Philippe, as well as much communication 
with M. Guizot, and other persons of 
distinction. His next visit was in the 
same year, when he was accompanied by 
Mrs. Fry. They visited Holland, Bel- 
gium, Hanover, some of the smaller Ger- 
man states, Denmark, and Prussia. They 
held, in various places, religious meetings, 
not only for worship with the Friends, 
but also for the instruction and improve-~ 
ment of all classes; and they paid many 
visits of mercy, to administer the consola- 
tionsof the Gospel to those who were suffer- 
ing affliction and persecution. They in- 
spected prisons, hospitals, and other public 
institutions, and then presented their re- 
ports to the several governments ; always 
recommending to them, when necessary, 
the abolition of slavery, and the granting of 
religious toleration. Thus, after the exam- 
ple of their Divine Master, they ‘* went 
about doing good.’’ Their reception every 
where was cordial and joyous. ‘‘ The com- 
mon people heard them gladly.’? They were 
admitted to long and familiar interviews 
with several of the continental sovereigns, 
who listened to their statements and sug- 
gestions with respectful attention. What 
diplomacy had, in some instances, failed 
to effect, they were the means of accom- 
plishing ; and the king of Holland, who 
had been in the habit of procuring slave 
soldiers from the Gold Coast, was in- 
duced, by Mr. Gurney’s representations, 
to abandon the practice. The third visit, 
which was for similar purposes, took 
place in 1843 ; when he was accompanied 
to Paris by Mrs. Gurney and Mrs, Fry; 
and on his sister’s return home, he and 
his wife went into the south of France, 
where his stay was prolonged by illness ; 
and where he seized every opportunity, 
when he was able, of instructing and 
encouraging members of his own religious 
society. During this tour he also visited 
Switzerland ; spent some time with Vinet 
in Lausanne, and with D’Aubigné in 
Geneva; had an interview with the King 
of Wiirtemberg ; and held many large 
meetings for religious purposes. 

As an author, Mr. Gurney’s works were 
not only numerous, but have been multi. 
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plied in a very large number of impres- 
sions. His ‘‘ Observations on the Dis- 
tinguishing Views and Practices of the 
Society of Friends,’’ first published in 
1824, has passed through seven editions ; 
and, while it is ‘‘ intended not so much 
for the information of the public in 
general, as for the use of the junior mem- 
bers of the society,” it is a source of 
information relative to the religious views 
of the body to which general readers 
may confidently refer, in order to ascer- 
tain the principles and peculiarities of 
the Friends, and to form a judgment re- 
specting them. His “ Essays on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, and Practical Ope- 
ration of Christianity,” is a body of sound 
divinity, written for the use of the church 
at large, and from which Christians of 
every denomination may derive instruc- 
tion and improvement. It has been 
translated into the German and Spanish 
languages ; and, together with his other 
works, has been printed in America, 
These two works, the ‘‘ Observations’’ 
and the ‘‘ Essays,” may be considered as 
comprising his theology; the former 
shewing wherein he differed from others, 
and the latter shewing wherein he agreed. 
It need not be said that the points of 
agreement comprise all that is vital and 
essential. His ‘‘ Biblical Notes and Dis- 
sertations”’ are chiefly critical and philo- 
logical examinations of several passages 
of Scripture, relative to the Deity and In- 
carnation of Christ; and discover a sur- 
prising degree of acquaintance with He- 
brew and Rabbinical literature, as well 
as a true sympathy with the investigation 
which he pursues. His ‘‘ Hints on the 
Portable Evidences of Christianity” is a 
book the title and subject of which was 
suggested to him in a conversation with 
Dr. Chalmers, and the treatise itself is an 
argument in proof of the truth and excel- 
lency of Christianity, derived from the 
accordance of its descriptions of mankind 
with human experience, and of its peculiar 
doctrines with man’s necessities as a sin- 
ner. This evidence he calls portable, 
because both the Bible itself and personal 
experience are things which every man 
can carry about with him. His ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Habit and Discipline’ relates princi- 
pally to self-government, and usefulness ; 
his ‘‘ Essay on the Habitual Exercise of 
Love to God, considered as a Preparation 
for Heaven,’” may be regarded as its 
sequel. His ‘‘Puseyism Traced to its 
Root,’”’ not only contains his objections, 
as a Friend, to a ministry receiving pecu~- 
niary support either from endowments or 
from congregations; but exhibits a view 
of Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Con- 
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gregational polity. His other works con- 
tain treatises ‘“‘ On the Observance of thé 
Sabbath ;”” ‘‘ Right Application of Know- 
ledge ;”” ‘*The Accordance of Geology 
with Natural and Revealed Religion ;” 
and on many other subjects, all of which 
declare a mind sacredly inclined with the 
spirit of wisdom and piety, and strong 
desirous to instruct and bless mankind. 
He also wrote ‘ Letters on the West 
Indies,” and ‘‘ Familiar Letters to Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky,”’ in both of which he 
discussed the demerits of Slavery. 

The principal Christian and charitable 
societies in which he took an active part 
were those for the abolition of Slavery 
and Capital Punishments, for the promo- 
tion of Peace and Temperance, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. For 
obvious reasons, it is impossible to esti- 
mate the pecuniary support which he 
afforded to public institutions, and to 
private necessities. It may indeed be said, 
that recently, for instance, he gave 500/. 
to the Bible Society ; 500/. to the British 
and Foreign School Society; 5007. to 
the British School in Palace Street, Nor- 
wich; 500/. to the Blind Asylum: 5002. 
to the present distress in Ireland ; 100J. 
three or four times over, to the Soup 
Society ; and similar sums to the District 
Visiting Society, and to the Coal Society. 
But who can tell the sums which he gave, 
formerly as well as latterly, to numerous 
public institutions, and to. numerous pri- 
vate individuals, at home and abroad? His 
pecuniary bequests, which are as follow, 
are but a modest sequel to the ordinary 
benefactions of his life: —-To the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends in Norwich, 1002. ; to 
the poor belonging to this society, 50/. ; 
to the Friends’ School at Ackworth, 1002. ; 
and 50/7. each to the following schools 
belonging to the same body :—Croydon, 
Wigton, Sidcot, Ayton, Sibford, Rawdon ; 
to the Norwich Dispensary, 100/.; to 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 1002. ; 
to the Sick Poor Society, 100/.; to the 
Magdalen Institution, 100/. ; to the Dis- 
trict Visiting Society, 1007. 

It must not be forgotten, that the man 
who was thus occupied from day to day, 
and from year to year, in living and 
labouring for others, was during a con- 
siderable part of his life engaged in 
secular business, in one of the most ex- 
tensive banking establishments in the 
kingdom. How then was he able to 
fulfil these various and multitudinous 
engagements? Partly because he was 
a man of orderly and industrious habits, 
and a great economist in time. Every day 
was well packed up; and hours and sea- 
sons were set apart for leisure and rélex~ 
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ation, as well as for employment and 
labour. By these means he could attend 
the bank; speak at a public meeting ; 
write an essay; and take a long and la- 
borious journey; and he could also be 
the companion of his beloved family ; 
walk in his fragrant gardens; admire, 
with intelligent taste, the varieties of 
nature; or go and describe to the chil- 
dren in a school the wonderful structure 
of the human eye. While he thus per- 
formed the labours of life, he enjoyed its 
comforts ; what was great was well at- 
tended to, what was s.nall was not neg- 
lected; he was as domestic as he was 
public; he seemed to have time and 
place for everything, except idleness ; he 
was most thoroughly a map, as well as a 
christian, and could consistently say with 
the Apostle, ‘‘ The life I live in the flesh is 
by the faith of the Son of God.”’ 

Mr. Gurney’s death was occasioned by 
an accident which occurred to him on 
returning home from a meeting of the 
Norwich District Visiting Society on the 
22d Dec., when his pony slipping, he was 
thrown over its head. His death unex- 
pectedly ensued on the 4th January. 

The sympathy expressed at Norwich on 
Mr. Gurney’s death has scarcely been 
exceeded on any similar occasion. The 
city retained its aspect of mourning 
for a whole week. On the Sunday the 
Bishop delivered a funeral sermon in the 
cathedral, and the like course was adopted 
by many other preachers of all persua- 
sions. The funeral, which took place on 
Tuesday the 12th Jan., was attended by 
sixty-eight mourners of the immediate 
relatives and friends of the deceased, and 
by a crowd of mourning spectators of all 
ranks and communions. The body was 
interred in the burial-ground attached to 
the Friends’ Meeting-house in the Gilden- 
croft, Norwich. At the grave the pro- 
found silence was first broken by Mr. 
John Hodgkin, who briefly referred to 
the 1 Cor. xv. 55, 56, 57. Another 
pause took place, followed by an address 
delivered by Mrs. Lucy Maw, of Need- 
ham. The assemblage then moved to- 
wards the meeting-house, where the ser- 
vice differed in no respect, but the num- 
bers who attended, from the usual mect- 
ing for worship in the same place. It 
consisted of the accustomed silence, bro- 
ken at intervals by the language of un- 
premeditated prayer and preaching. The 
first ministers who addressed the dense 
and attentive assembly were Mrs. Mary 
Ann Bayes, Mr. Cornelius Hanbury, and 
Mr. William Ball. Mrs. Gurney, the 
widow of the deceased, with whom all 
hearts sympathised, then offered up a 
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prayer, full of resignation and thanks- 
giving. The next speaker was Mr. John 
Hodgkin ; and a prayer by Mr. Braith- 
waite concluded the meeting. 

Mr. Gurney was thrice married ; first, 
to Jane Birkbeck, who died in 1822; 
secondly, to Mary Fowler, who died in 
1836; and thirdly, to Eliza P. Kirkbride, 
who survives him. 

His portrait, painted by Richmond, is 
about to be published, engraved in mezzo- 
tinto by Wagstaff. 





ARCHDEACON OLDERSHAW. 

Jan. 31. At his house, at Starston, 
Norfolk, in his 93d year, the Ven. John 
Oldershaw, B.D. Archdeacon of Norfolk, 
and Rector of Redenhall. 

He was born on the 27th of May, 
1754, at Leicester, where bis father long 
practised as an eminent surgeon. His 
family formerly possessed considerable 
property and influence at Loughborough, 
and resided there for many years, as their 
monuments in the church testify. He 
was educated at the grammar school of 
Oakham, in Rutlandshire ; and at the 
usual age was entered at Emmanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge. He proceeded to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1776, and 
obtained the distinguished honour of being 
the Senior Wrangler of his year. His 
principal competitor for this honourable 
prize was the celebrated Gilbert Wakefield. 

About this time he became private 
tutor to Charles Manners Sutton, who 
was afterwards made Bishop of Norwich, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury—a con- 
nection which laid the foundation of his 
future preferment. Soon after his ad- 
missiou to his degree, he was elected a 
Fellow of his College, and afterwards 
appointed public tutor of it ; the duties of 
which office he continued to discharge for 
fifteen years, with great credit to himself 
and benefit to his pupils, by whom. he 
was much honoured and beloved. When 
Dr. C. M. Sutton was made Bishop of 
Norwich in 1792, he appointed Mr. Ol- 
dershaw his examining Chaplain. For 
this important office he was peculiarly 
well qualified by his acumen and sound 
judgment, his attachment to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church, and his 
theological and classical acquirements. 
There are some yet remaining in the 
diocese of Norwich who can recollect 
the judicious and searching mode of his 
examination, and at the same time the 
kind and gentlemanly manner in which 
it was conducted. 

He had long been attached to Anne, 
daughter of Sir John Hynde Cotton, 
Bart. of Madingley, near Cambridge. He 
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expected to succeed to the living of 
Loughborough, which was in the gift of 
his college, and to which he had a predi- 
lection on account of his family connec- 
tion with it. He married however Miss 
Cotton a year before it became vacant, 
and took up his residence at Harpley, in 
Norfolk, as a Curate. He was appointed 
in 1797 by the Bishop of Norwich to the 
archdeaconry of Norfolk, and soon after 
nominated to the rectory of Redenhall 
cum Harleston. 

Mrs. Oldershaw died in 1829, after a 
happy union of many years of mutual 
attachment and esteem. 

No one was ever more sincerely, 
strongly, and conscientiously attached to 
the constitution of his country and its 
established religion, and that after the 
fullest and most careful investigation of 
their claims upon him by a powerful and 
well-informed mind ; and whenever he 
conceived either to be in danger, he was 
ready as an active and judicious magis- 
trate, a zealous and dignified governor 
in the Church, a private clergyman in 
his parish, or an influential member of 
society, to stand forward fearlessly in its 
defence. There was such an uadisguised 
openness, strict integrity, prompt and 
earnest decision, in whatever cause he 
felt it his duty to promote, accompanied 
at the same time with such urbanity and 
dignified and gentlemanly bearing in all 
he said and did, that even those who did 
not agree with him in opinion could not 
but admire and esteem him for his straight- 
forward honesty and good intentions. In 
all measures proposed for the security, 
protection, or benefit of the Church, its 
friends, both among the clergy and laity 
of his archdeaconry, and indeed of the 
whole diocese, looked up to him as a 
judicious adviser, a zealous advocate, and 
able leader. He was ever ready to ad- 
vance, both by his purse and his personal 
services, whatever he conceived would 
premote the cause of Christianity, or 
relieve the wants of the needy and dis- 
tressed. He was also ‘‘given to hospi- 
tality,’’ and delighted to see his friends 
happy around him; and he was able to 
contribute largely to their information and 
amusement, by the fund of anecdote which 
he had collected in his intercourse with the 
leading intellectual characters of his day. 
Nothing more marked the amiability of 
his disposition than his fondness for the 
society of young people, and his willing- 
ness at all times to contribute to their 
innocent amusements— but his condescen- 
sion never lowered his dignity in their 
estimation, nor diminished their respect 
for him. On all occasions he was the 
Christian gentleman, Although he felt 
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it to be his bounden duty to cultivate the 
great talents which had been entrusted to 
his care, yet, with the deepest humility, 
he looked for acceptance with the great 
Giver of them, only in the merits of a 
crucified Saviour. 

The last act of his life, whilst he re- 
mained in possession of his intellects, 
showed the humility, benevolence, and 
piety of his soul. Finding that his hour was 
come, he summoned his whole household 
around his bed, requested them to put up 
to the Throne of Grace their united 
prayers, in which he devoutly and fer- 
vently joined. He then took a final and 
affectionate leave of them with a solemn 
blessing ; ordered his curtains to be drawn 
close about his bed, evidently for the 
purpose of silent prayer and meditation ; 
and thus, like the pious men of old, was 
he gathered to his fathers. 

The archdeacon left particular direc- 
tions that his funeral should be conducted 
in a private manner, so far as to confine 
the invitations to it to the magistrates and 
clergy of the neighbourhood, with whom 
he had been in the habit of visiting and 
transacting business ; and to some others 
with whom he had been in more imme- 
diate connection. The hearse was fol- 
lowed by eight mourning coaches, and the 
private carriages of the deceased, Lady 
King, A. Cotton, esq., Lord Bayning, and 
W. Holmes, esq. At the entrance of the 
churchyard the corpse was met by the 
curate, the Rev. W. Metcalfe, and the 
Rev. A. M. Hopper, Rector of Starston, 
the pail being borne by Lord Bayning, 
Mr. Howes of Mourningthorpe, Mr. 
Brown of St. Andrew’s, Norwich, Mr. 
Stevenson of Dickleburgh, Mr. Leigh of 
Pulham, and Mr. Bouverie of Denton. 
The grave was in the churchyard, at the 
east end of the chancel, by the side of that 
of the late Mrs. Oldershaw, the arch- 
deacon having a strong objection to the 
too common practice of burying inchurches, 
both on account of the impropriety of the 
custom in other respects, and from having 
often in the exercise of the duties of 
his office witnessed the injuries occa- 
sioned by it to the sacred buildings which 
he had to inspect. 

Br. Esatas TEGNER. 

Nov. 2. At the episcopal palace of 
Wexié in Sweden, aged 64, Dr. Esaias 
Tegner, Bishop of that see, one of the 
greatest of modern poets. 

Tegner was born on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1782, at Hyfkerad, in the Bi- 
shopric of Carlstadt. At the age of seven- 
teen he was a student in Lund; in the 
year 1800 he was amanuensis there in the 
Academical Library; he received the 
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best character (Jaudatur) at the exami- 
nation of the candidates for philosophical 
degrees from all the professors, and was 
in this way magister primus, and soon 
afterwards a professor of esthetics. Some 
time afterwards he was academical ad- 
junct in Lund. In 1806 he was simul- 
taneously appointed to the vice-bibliothe- 
cal chair, and to be notary to the Philo- 
sophical Faculty. He thereupon married 
a young lady belonging to the family in 
which he had at an earlier period of his 
life been domestic tutor, Mademoiselle 
A. M. G. Myhrman, and in 1811 the 
Swedish Academy honoured his Skald 
poem Swea with their high approbation. 
A year afterwards, he was, with a suspen. 
sion of all the customary forms, elected 
Professor of Greek Literature to the Uni- 
versity of Lund, aud appointed pastor- 
prebend of Staelie. It was on his induc- 
tion into holy orders that he wrote a 
poem, resplendent with celestial beauty, 
on “ The Ordination of Priests.’’ His 
** Axel” was next composed and pub- 
lished ; then ‘*‘ The Night-Watchtower- 
Sentry’s Child ;’’ subsequently, his ‘* Epi- 
logue to the Promotion in Lund in 1820,’’ 
and ‘ Song on the Tun,” which Leopold 
places in the first rank amongst all his 
minor poems, as well as the celebrated 
“ Frithioff Saga,” which, according to Fran- 
zen’s judgment, raised Tegner to the rank 
of the most eminent poets of modern 
times, and diffused his name, not only 
throughout Europe, but even to the other 
extremities of the globe. The poet now 
assumed Oxenstiern’s place in the Swe- 
dish Academy; and in 1824, the same 
year in which his Frithioff immortalized 
his name, he was made Bishop of Wexid. 
Of the manner in which, as president of 
the schools and churches, he fulfilled his 
sacred calling, evidence is afforded by 
several of his discourses, and the remark- 
able proceedings of the assemblies of 
preachers in 1836. Immediately after his 
appointment to the bishopric he became 
a Knight-Commander of the Order of the 
Northern Star, the small cross of which 
he had already received when professor. 
Tegner was the founder of the Ro- 
mantic School in Sweden ;—most of his 
poems having episodes of Scandinavian 
antiquity for their subjects. Since his 
nomination to the bishopric of Wexié, he 
had ceased to publish, but not to write— 
contenting himself with the circle of his 
immediate friends for readers of his poetry. 
His death will extend the audience ;— 
his son-in-law, Prof. Béttiger, of Upsal, 
having undertaken the publication of his 
posthumous poems. The Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts in Stockholm, of which Teg- 
ner was one of the oldest members—put 
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on mourning in his honour for a month ; 
and has resolved to strike a medal, and 
also to have his bust executed in marble. 
The commission has been given to the 
celehrated Swedish sculptor Byrstroem ; 
and the historian Geijer, president of the 
Academy, was appointed to prepare the 
poet's funeral eulogy. 

Francis Michael Franzen, who some 
years ago wrote a biography of Tegner, 
concluded it in these words :— ‘“* Although 
the northernly element forms partly the 
spirit, and partly the staple of his poems, 
his poesy is nevertheless deeply imbued 
with southern luxuriance and beauty. 
With respect to his fresh and brilliant 
colouring, and the richness of his imagery 
and ideas, he might be compared to an 
orange tree, whose powerful and wholly 
green tints are adorned with ripe fruit by 
the side of newly-burst blossoms.”’ 

His Frithioff Saga and some other poems 
have been translated into English. 





Tue ABBE MAcPHERSON. 

Dec. 7. At Rome, aged 88, a venera- 
ble Scotch gentleman, the Abbé Mac- 
pherson, for many years Rector of the 
Scotch College on the Quirinal-hill. 

The most remarkable passage in his 
varied career was when he was selected 
by the British Government, in 1797, as 
their agent in one of the boldest moves on 
the European chessboard ever imagined, 
and yet scarcely known to the historian 
of the period. In that year the British 
Cabinet received a suggestion as to the 
practicability of rescuing from the gripe 
of France, and placing under the protec- 
tion of England, the person of Pope Pius 
VI., then a prisoner in the maritime town 
of Savona, on the Genoese coast. An 
English frigate was ordered to cruise off 
the land, and the Abbé was sent from 
London with ample funds to accomplish 
the object. It would have been success- 
ful in every arrangement had not a com- 
munication been made by parties in the 
pay of the Directory from the neighbour- 
hood of Downing-street, disclosing the 
plan to the authorities in Paris. Mac- 
pherson was arrested and plundered on 
the frontier, and Pope Pius died in the 
interior of France, whither he was in- 
stantly removed. Up to his death the 
Abbé had a liberal pension from the Papal 
Treasury. 





Dr. TomMASINI. 

Nov. 26. At Parma, aged 68, Giacomo 
Tommasini, a distinguished author on 
medical science. 

Apart from his professional attainments, 
Tommasini acted a conspicuous part in 
the administration of his country. When 
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Parma fell to France he was one of the 
twelve representatives of that capital, and 
was latterly secretary-general of the pre- 
fecture of the department of the Taro. 
In 1816 he was called to fill the chair of 
medical professor at Bologna, where he 
remained fourteen years. On his return 
to Parma, Marie Louise named him her 
private physician, and placed him at the 
head of the sciences in the grand duchy. 

Tommasini attended Queen Caroline, 
and gave his evidence at her trial before 
the Court of Peers. He was received with 
great honours in England, especially at 
Oxford, His medical works have been 
translated into most of the modern lan- 
guages, 


Witiiam Crowss, Esa. 
Jan. 26. In Wimpole-street, aged 68, 
William Clowes, esq. the eminent printer. 
Mr. Clowes was a native of Chichester, 
and was apprenticed to Mr. Seagrave, a 
printer at Chichester, more than fifty 
years ago. On the completion of his 


apprenticeship he was engaged at Mr. 
Teape’s, Tower Hill, London, and after a 
short time commenced business in Villiers- 
street, Strand. Soon afterwards he mar- 
ried a cousin of Mr. Winchester, a sta- 
tioner in the Strand, father of the late 


Alderman Winchester, who was at that 
time in the habit of supplying the Go- 
vernment offices, and recommended Mr, 
Clowes to a share of the printing work, 
which was then—for it was during the 
war—a lucrative employment. This pri- 
vilege he enjoyed for many years. 

After Mr. Clowes had been in business 
a few years in Villiers-street, he removed 
to more extensive premises in Northum- 
berland-court, near Charing Cross. There 
a fire took place, by which nearly the 
whole of the property was destroyed. A 
new office was then built on the spot, on 
a larger scale, and steam presses were in- 
troduced. This led the Duke of North- 
umberland to bring an action against Mr. 
Clowes, which was, however, successfully 
defended, and the Duke was then induced 
to give him a large sum of money to 
remove, which he soon after did. An 
eligible opportunity offering, he took the 
business of Mr. Applegath, who had spent 
a fortune in introducing machinery for 
printing, but had been unsuccessful in his 
speculations. Mr. Clowes, with his enter- 
prising spirit, soon effected advantageous 
changes at the principal office in Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars. 

The demand for cheap literature, of 
which the Penny Magazine and the Penny 
Cyclopedia, projected by Mr. Charles 
Knight, were the most extraordinary ex- 


amples, gave a new impulse to 4 the 
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energies of Mr. Clowes; and, in connec- 
tion with a vast amount of Government 
business, gradually formed the gigantic 
printing manufactory of Duke-street, Stam- 
ford-street, which has been often described 
in various popular works. 

To have accomplished the great results 
of his business from smail beginnings 
required the efforts of no common man, 
Mr. Clowes did not aspire to the honours 
of the learned printers ; but he possessed 
the highest powers of business organiza- 
tion, and an energy which overcame 
every ordinary difficulty, and in many 
instances accomplished undertakings which 
are almost marvels. To work off half-a- 
million sheets of paper in a weeck—to set 
up the types, and complete the impression 
of a thousand folio pages of a Parliament- 
ary Report in the same time—to print 
the ‘‘ Nautical Almanack,”’ consisting of 
500 or 600 pages of figures, without a 
single error, in sixteen or seventeen days, 
are amongst the recorded wonders of Mr, 
Clowes’s establishment. 

Mr. Clowes, in appearance, might have 
passed as a fine old English yeoman; he 
united to straightforward business-like 
habits much kindness and urbanity ; and 
when he became one of the greatest 
printers in London, he was as attentive to 
the wants and wishes of his 500 men, as 
in his early days when he commenced 
business. He had resided for twenty- 
two years in Parliament-street, when he 
was last year induced to give up his house 
to the prevalent demand for Railway 
offices, and retired to a country residence 
at Banstead. Mr. Clowes became a 
widower some years ago, after his wife 
had long been a martyr to the pangs of 
tic douloureux. He had a family of four 
sons, all of whom were brought up to his 
own business. His eldest son, William, 
is married to a daughter of the late T. Lett, 
esq. the timber-merchant, of Lambeth and 
Norwood ; and his third, George, married 
a daughter of Mr. Charles Knight, the cele- 
brated publisher, formerly of Windsor, and 
now of Ludgate-street. Of his four daugh- 
ters, three are married; one to William 
Hosking, esq. F.S.A. Professor of Archi- 
tecture at King’s college, London ; another 
to Mr. Halfhide, the eminent seal-engraver 
of Coventry-street ; and a third to Mr. 
Nash, of the firm of Minier, Adams, and 
Nash, seedsmen, in the Strand. 

The remains of Mr. Clowes were on 
Feb. 4 removed from the deceased’s 
temporary residence, in Wimpole-st. for 
interment in the Norwood Cemetery, 
where the workmen belonging to his esta- 
blishment assembled, and joined the pro- 
cession to the grave. 
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James WILKINSON, Esa. 

Dec. 15. At Greenwich, James Wil- 
kinson, esq. indigo broker, of Leadenhall- 
street. 

He was a native of Yorkshire, and as 
well known and respected’ by the manu- 
facturers of that industrious district as 
he was in London. For many years his 
monthly circulars have been quoted for 
commercial information by journals of 
all parties. His attachment to the late 
William Cobbett was well known, and he 
has often been heard to remark the ful- 
filment of the predictions of his prototype 
with regard to the- failure of the potato 
and the introduction of Indian corn into 
Ireland. Mr. Cobbett called the potato 
the ‘ soul-debasing root,’ and ascribed to 
its general use the degradation of that 
unfortunate country. Like Cobbett, Mr. 
Wilkinson entertained strong opinions in 
favour of his countrymen, and, though ap- 
proving of free trade, he felt that native 
produce should have the preference over 
foreign, and maintained the injustice of 
taxing malt, hops, &c. whilst foreign pro- 
duce was imported duty free. Mr. Wil- 
kinson was a good statistician, and the 
Board of Trade have publicly declared 
that his information was to be depended 
upon. Amongst his numerous acts of 
public usefulness, there is one to which 
the maritime interest are much indebted, 
namely, the alteration in the admeasure- 
ment of merchant vessels; and in assist- 
ing to effect this great change,’ he had the 
proud satisfaction of seeing our own ves- 
sels made equally, if not better, adapted 
for speed and stowage to the ships of 
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other nations. Having devoted his time 
more to the public than his own advan- 
tage, the changes in trade had brought 
him down from affluence in his profession 
to circumstances in which money had 
lost its influence. He has, however, 
brought up respectably a numerous family, 
mostly sons. He died without a struggle, 
apparently in a tranquil sleep.—(London 
Mercantile Journal.) 


Joan DunkIn, Gent. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Dec. 22. At his residence, Dartford, 
co. Kent, in a fit of apoplexy, * after 
many years of suffering, aged 64, John 
Dunkin, Gent. 

He was the son of John Dunkin and 
Elizabeth his wife (the daughter of Tho- 
mas and Johanna Timms, and widow of 
John Telford). He was descended from an 
antient Oxfordshire family, who severely 
suffered for their loyalty during the trou- 
bled period of the reign of king Charles I. 
Upon the happy restoration of Charles IT., 
the lofty independent mind of John Dun- 
kin, the then representative of the family, 
would not permit him to solicit any per- 
sonal recompence, although his intimate 
connection with chief-justice Glynne, and 
influence at his Majesty’s court, enabled 
him to serve most importantly the no- 
torious regicide Sir James Harington, his 
rival in ‘‘ village power,’—by procuring 
a re-grant of the Merton estate to Lady 
Katharine Harington after it had been 
declared: by parliament to be forfeited to 
and vested in the crown.t 





* His grandfather and father both died of apoplexy, the latter at the age of 84, at 


Bromley, co. Kent. 
Gent. Mag. 1823, ii. 573. 


A notice of his decease will be found in the Obituary of the 


tT In the letters patent, dated Oct. 14, 12 Chas. II., which convey the manor of 


Merton with its appurtenances to trustees, for the use of Lady Katharine Harington 
and her family, it is expressly declared, that whereas John Dunkin, gentleman, stood 
possessed of one yard and a half of land, parcel of premises therein granted, by a 
virtue of a lease from the said Sir James Harington, for 99 years, determinable on 
their lives therein mentioned, it was his Majesty’s pleasure that the said John Dunkin, 
his heirs, executors, and assigns, should hold the land pursuant to the said lease, 
without interruption, and have liberty to renew the said lease on terms therein men- 
tioned. This proviso, therefore, the trustees hastened to carry into effect, and by 
indenture dated Nov. 13, 1662, ‘‘ covenanted for themselves, their heirs and assigns, 
having any estate on the manor of Merton, that they should perform aud keep the 
said proviso, in the said letters patent contained, in behalf of the said John Dunkin, 
according to the true intent and meaning thereof.’ How grateful the Haringtons 
were for the interposition of the Dunkins is exhibited in the following extract from the 
publication entitled the ‘‘ Biographical Sketches of the Dunkins of Merton,” which 
shews that one branch of John Dunkin’s posterity had cause to regret his noble 
behaviour, being reduced to poverty through the rapacity of a subsequent Sir James 
Harington. ‘‘ One of the daughters of Thomas Dunkin married a person named 
Symms, whose ancestors for several generations held a considerable quantity of ‘ life 
land’ . successive lords of the manor of Merton ; but the last Sir James Haring- 
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The subject of our memoir may almost 
be said to have inherited a taste for 
archeological pursuits, for we find that 
Thomas Dunkin, circ. 1683, discovered a 
piece of Roman pavement whilst digging 
himself a fish-pond in Bicester fields. 
This he caused to be taken carefully up, 
and laiddown near his residence. The lands 
are still known by the name of ** Dunkin's 
Grounds.’’ The circumstance is noticed 
by Kennett in his ‘ Parochial Antiqui- 
ties.” 

Whilst receiving his preliminary edu- 
cation at the chief school in Bicester, John 
Dunkin met with a severe accident, being 
thrown over a desk by a playfellow, which 
so seriously injured his side, that for 
many years it was feared that he would 
remain a cripple for life. To the leisure 
imposed upon him by this untoward oc- 
currence may perhaps be attributed the 
love of literary pursuits, which contri- 
buted in a surprising manner to the in- 
tellectual gratifications that cheered his 
closing years. In the ‘‘ Memoranda,” 
which serves as an introduction to his 
‘* Diary,’’ is a curiousanecdoteexplanatory 
of the manner in which petitions and 
such like documents were ‘‘ got up”’ in 
his young days. ‘‘ Et. 11, Jan. 8, 1793. 
—A numerous meeting of the gentry and 
parishioners held in Bicester Town Hall, 
to pass resolutions expressive of their 
abhorrence of sedition, &c. and many poor 
persons are induced to lose a day’s work 
thereon, and sign their names to such 
resolutions. Towards the close thereof 
nearly all the boys in the town affix their 
signatures, but his school-fellows refuse 
to let J. D. sign, alleging his weakness 
will never let him be a man. In the 
evening, Tom Paine’s effigy burnt on the 
Market Hill. The effigy was made by 
James Jagger t abarber.’’ At this period 
he commenced ‘Collector,’ and his first 
acquisition was a fine black-letter copy of 
“Stowe’s Annales,’? which he procured 
from the Rev. Mr. Dennant, his earliest 
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Latin master; but the majority of his 
leisure hours werespent in writing verses. 
In Feb. 1806 Mr. Dunkin wrote ‘‘ The 
Catalogue of Ladies’’ in imitation of one of 
Little’s (T. Moore’s) Poems. Thefollowin 
year appeared ‘‘ The Retrospect of Life.’’ 

In 1807 he married Anne Chapman 
Chapman, the daughter of a Lincolnshire 
gentleman, the author of many well-known 
works of authority upon Bridges, Canals, 
&c., and distantly related to a noble family, 
by whom he had issue a son, Alfred John, 
and a daughter Ellen Elizabeth Dunkin. 

In 1815 he published his first topo- 
graphical work, “The Historyof Bromley,” 
where he was then residing. It wasfollowed 
the next year by “‘ The History of Bicester, 
with an Inquiry into the Antiquities of Al- 
chester, a city of the Dobuni, in Oxford. 
shire.’’? Soon after becoming a dweller 
in Bromley, he was appointed to fill in 
succession the various parochial offices, 
the duties of which he discharged with 
exemplary punctuality, courage, and equity 
—striking at the root of the various abuses 
which, during a long course of years, had 
crept in almost imperceptibly, and partially 
alienated certain charities in the neigh- 
bt urhood. To the poorer inhabitants he 
Wes ever accessible, and anxious to aid, not 
only with counsel and advice, but, when 
required, with more serviceable succour, 
whilst his indigent tenantry regarded him 
more as a friend than a landlord. Al. 
though it is some years since he left this 
market town, his name is still honoured 
and revered by all classes, 

In 1819 he commenced writing ‘‘ The 
History and Antiquities of the Hundreds 
of Bullington and Ploughley, co. Oxon.’? 
for which he had previously amassed vast 
materials. The following year was de- 
voted principally to re-examinations of 
the towns, villages, &c., together with 
a personal superintendence of the great 
excavations he was conducting at Am- 
brosden and Bicester, the particulars of 
which will be found detailed in the Ap- 





ton seized the advantage which the accidental fall of a small building gave him, to 
insist on their surrendering the estate into his hands ; and, finding them unwilling to 


quit, he actually se¢ fire to their dwelling house! The fright, the destruction of their 
property, and consequent distress, absolutely deranged the intellects of the whole of 
that family ; and it is no wonder that they viewed the subsequent ruin of Sir James 
as a judgment of God for his conduct to them.” 

+ James Jagger was an important character in Bicester. He professed everything ; 
he could raise the devil, and one night, over-presumptuous, he called the old 
gentleman, omitting the proper forms and ceremonies; he was quickly taught better, 
and punished by being whirled away to Kirtlington Bottom, where he was sadly 
belaboured. It is certain that the poor tonsor was found in that spot next morning 
in a horrid plight, appearing as if he had been drawn through ponds and furze 
bushes. Mr. Dunkin printed half a dozen copies for private circulation of the 
adventures of Mr. Jagger; a copy we believe fetched 10s. 6d. at the sale of Sir F, 
Freeling’s library. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXVII, 2T 
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pendix. In 1623 the work was published 
in two vols. 4to, and it is reviewed in our 
Magazine, xctv. i. 425, 530. In conse- 
quenceof thelimitedimpression (70 printed, 
of which but 55 were for sule) each copy 
cost seven guineas ; but the munificence of 
Sir Gregory Osborne Page Turner, Bart., 
(a memoir of this baronet will be found 
in our vol. XX. N.S. p. 93) enabled this 
truly valuable national work to be fur- 
nished to the public at five guineas—inas- 
rauch as he presented nearly all the 
copper-plates, on the sole condition “ that 
they should be destroyed immediately after 
the 70 impressions required had been 
printed off.” 

In 1837 Mr. Dunkin removed to Dart- 
ford, where he had built himself, in 1834, 
@ residence ; in excavating for the founda- 
tion of which, about three feet below the 
surface, he discovered a beautiful Romano- 
British sepulchral urn, an engraving of 
which is preserved in the History of the 
town. Shortly afterwards he was elected 
one of the Commissioners of the Court of 
Requests for Gravesend and Dartford. 

In 1844 he published his ‘‘ History of 
the Antiquities of Dartford,’’ a review of 
which and his other topographical works 
have appeared in this Magazine. Since that 
time to his lamented decease, he occupied 
himself in arranging the heaps of materials 
he had accumulated for the histories of 
Oxfordshire and Kent. 

The evening before his decease he joined 
a large party of friends his son was enter- 
taining, and surprised his family by 
descending the stairs from his apartment 
without assistance. After an hour’s 
association, the room being warm, his 
medical attendant advised him to retire. 
Accompanied by his affectionate wife, he 
accordingly took his departure. Although 
his infirmities were pressing heavily upon 
his weakened frame, and his health for a 
long period had been perceptibly declining, 
yet no apprehension was entertained that 
his disease was approaching its fatal ter- 
mination. At 6 o’clock in the morning 
of the 22d Dec. Mrs. Dunkin awoke, 
when she instantly found that during the 
night whilst asleep he had expired by her 
side, and his calm countenance showed 
that his gentle spirit had peacefully passed 
into the presence of his Creator, evidently 
without a struggle or a pang. In less 
than three minutes from the first alarm, 
@ vain attempt at bleeding was made, but 
unhappily life was beyond recall. 

Mr. Dunkin had a remarkably retentive 
memory, for, repeatedly, after hearing a 
sermon from the pulpit, he has written it 
with scarcely the variation of aword. In 
society he was humorous, eloquent, and 
entertaining, Sincerely devoted to true 
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Christianity, he ever lent his strongest 
support to its followers; minutely correct 
in his dealings with his fellow-creatures, 
he finally departed this life in peace with 
all men, in full reliance of a glorious re- 
surrection through the merits and mercy 
of Him who gave Himself a sacrifice upon 
the Cross for erring mortals. 

His body was deposited in St. Edmund's 
Cemetery, agreeably to his desire, as 
closely as possible to the burying ground 
of Noviomagus, which he had so fully 
explored and described in his last work. 
The funeral was strictly private. 


Mr. Davin Booru. 

Dec. 5. At Balgonie Mills, Fifeshire, 
at the advanced age of 81, Mr. David 
Booth, long an industrious labourer for 
the London booksellers. 

Mr. Booth was born at Kinnettles in 
Forfarshire, on the 9th Feb. 1766. He 
was entirely self-taught, and was accus- 
tomed to speak of his instruction having 
cost his father only eighteen-pence, 
being the payment for one quarter at the 
village school. He was early put to busi- 
ness, and is remembered as the occupant 
of a brewery at Woodside, near New- 
burgh, co. Fife. Though not unsuccessful 
he entertained so strong an attachment for 
literature, that he gave up his occupation, 
and became a school-master at the same 
place, and he afterwards settled at London 
as a ‘‘literary man.” Writing in 1843 of 
his labours, he said :—‘‘ I am now in my 
seventy-eighth year, and during more 
than fifty of these I have been chiefly em- 
ployed in writing or in editing literary 
works. Several of them have been tabu- 
lar for the counting-room, such as ‘‘ The 
Tradesman’s Assistant,’’ and a ‘‘ Ready 
Reckoner,’’ in 8vo., and a volume of 
‘‘ Interest Tables,’’ in 4to. Others have 
been miscellaneous, consisting of reviews, 
poems, ‘‘The Art of Wine-making,’’ ‘‘ The 
Art of Brewing,’’ published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and the “ Explanation of Scientific Terms,”’ 
published by the same society. The only 
works of mine that can be called political 
are ‘‘ A Letter to Malthus, on the Come 
parative Statements of the Population of 
Great Britain in 1801, 1811, and 1821,” 
and ‘‘An Essay on the English Jury 
Laws.” My chief literary pursuits, how- 
ever, have been concerning the English 
language, of which I have published a 
grammar, and ‘* The Principles of English 
Composition ;’’? but the work on which I 
have built my fondest hopes during the 
last fifty years, and of which one quarto 
volume has been published, is entitled 
** An Analytical Dictionary of the English 
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Language, on a new plan of arrangement, 
in which the words are explained in the 
order of their natural affinity, or the sig- 
nification of each traced from its etymo- 
logy, the present meaning being accounted 
for when it differs from its former accep- 
tation ; the whole exhibiting, in one con- 
tinued narrative, the origin, history, and 
modern usage of the existing vocabulary of 
the English tongue.” Of this work he pub- 
lished his Prospectus in 1805, an Intro- 
duction in 8vo. 1807, and the first Part 
not until fifteen years after. The volume 
published comprehends nearly one half of 
the vocabulary ; but repeated apoplectic 
attacks during Mr. Booth’s latter years 
had prevented its completion. The de- 
sign of this work was certainly a great one 
—it was no less than to explain the words 
in the order of their natural affinity, inde- 
pendent of alphabetical arrangement, and 
to exhibit also, in one continued narrative, 
the origin, history, and modern usage of 
the existing vocabulary of the English 
tongue. We are not prepared to give a 


decision ex cathedraé on the characteristic 
merits or demerits of this Dictionary, but 
this much we can safely say, that it abounds 
in curious and entertaining disquisition. 
As may be anticipated, so laborious a 
work, but uncompleted, was not calculated 


to improve the author’s fortune. In 1844, 
shortly after he had removed from Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury, where he had 
long resided, to the vicinity of his son-in- 
law, Mr. J. G. Stuart, of Balgonie “Mills, 
Fifeshire, he received from Sir Robert 
Peel a grant of 50/. from the Royal Bounty 
Fund. We are also informed that his 
wants have been liberally relieved by the 
Literary Fund Society. He has left a 
widow, one son, and two daughters. 


Mrs. Exizaseta TURNER. 

Dec. 6. At her residence, Paradise 
Cottage, Whitchurch, Salop, in the 72nd 
year of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Turner, 
author of ‘* The Daisy,’’ ‘‘ The Cowslip,”’ 
and other juvenile works. 

For upwards of thirty years she resided 
in Liverpool, and great part of her time 
was devoted to the Bible Society. To 
the deserving poor, she always gave as- 
sistance, so far as her limited means would 
admit. In the year 1836 she was at- 
tacked by a dangerous illness, which 
nearly brought her to the grave; and for 
a change of air, she went to her sister’s in 
Staffordshire, where by the able advice 
of Dr. Linkersdorf she was happily re- 
stored to her usual good health, after a 
long confinement. During this period of 
convalescence she wrote the little work 
called ‘‘ The Blue Bell,’’ and it was pub- 
lished -by Messrs. Mozley of Derby. 


She has since produced ‘*The Crocus,’ 
written after the manner of ‘‘ The Daisy,’’ 
and by many it is thought equal to any 
of her productions. ‘Though self-taught, 
her poetical attempts were honourable to 
herself, and showed a graceful and culti- 
vated mind. 

Shortly after she had recovered from 
the illness that had afflicted her, she was 
requested by her niece to assist her in 
the management of a school; and, as she 
was ever willing to do all the good that 
lay in her power, she went to Whitchurch, 
and joined her niece. She resided there 
for upwards of four years, when she was 
taken suddenly ill, and in a few days 
breathed her last. The inhabitants of 
Whitchurch, though she had resided so 
short a time in the neighbourhood, paid 
her the utmost respect, and she was fol- 
— to the grave by many a heavy 

eart. 


Mrs. Martyn. 

Dec. 27. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 
33, Mrs. Martyn, formerly Miss Invera- 
rity, of Covent Garden Theatre. 

Miss Inverarity, who was a native of 
Edinburgh, was born in March, 1813. 
Her uncle was the Scotch poet, Ferguson. 
At an early age she displayed much taste 
for music, and, her father determined 
upon having her instructed in singing. 
Her improvement was so rapid that in 
two years she had made great proficiency 
in the art, and, after singing at some few 
concerts in Edinburgh with great éclat, she 
was introduced by her father, in 1829, to 
Sir George Smart, who became her vocal 
instructor. After a course of study she 
appeared at Covent-garden, in Dec. 1830, 
as Cinderella, with great success, and in 
April, 1831, the production of Spohr’s 
opera, ‘‘ Azor and Zemira,’’ afforded her 
an opportunity of improving in public 
favour. In May 1834, (at St. Giles’s, 
Bloomsbury,) Mr. Martyn, the bass 
singer, also of Covent-garden theatre, 
became her husband, and at the expira- 
tion of her London engagement they 
made a tour of the principal cities of 
America with profit and reputation. The 
fine person of Mrs. Martyn made her 
very attractive in the United States. 
They then returned to England, after a 
stay of two years, and finally established 
themselves as teachers of music in New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Mrs. Mary Green. 

Oct. 2. Mrs, Mary Green, a lady dis- 
tinguished by her talents in miniature 
painting. 

She was the widow of the late Mr. 
James Green, portrait painter, and second 
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daughter of Mr. William Byrne, the emi- 
nent landscape engraver. Hr sister, the 
late Miss Byrne, was also noted for her 
talents in flower painting. 

Mrs. Green was a pupil of Arlaud, a 
Swiss artist ; but it was by a careful study 
and appreciation of the masterpieces of 
Reynolds, and of the productions of the 
old masters (especially Vandyck), that 
her ideas were enlarged, and the founda- 
tion laid for that refined taste and purity 
of style which pre-eminently characterized 
her works. Gifted by nature with a true 
feeling for art, a keen susceptibility of 
the charms of chiaroscuro and colour, 
combined with indefatigable industry, she 
acquired a mastery of its principles, and 
her miniatures maintain their ground by 
the side of the best works of the present 
day. Her compositions were simple and 
unaffected ; and it is deserving of notice 
that her male portraits were of equal 
excellence with her female ones, the for- 
mer being distinguished by a fulness of 
manner, a vigour and masterly execution, 
whilst the latter were marked by grace, 
feminine beauty, and corresponding deli- 
cacy of touch. Amongst her productions 
may be specified the portrait of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Dowager, well known 
from an engraving by Agar. 

Mrs. Green was an annual exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy from 1805 until the 
demise of her husband in 1834, when she 
retired from the profession. In domestic 
life her career was exemplary ; to an en- 
gaging address she added a well-stored 
mind, considerable powers of conversa- 
tion and reasoning, and a remarkable in- 
dependence of character.— (Art Union.) 





Mr. Georce Harrison. 

Oct. 20. Mr. George Harrison, painter 
in water-colours. 

He was born in Liverpool, March, 1816, 
and, from the occupation of his mother as 
a flower painter, drawing was his earliest 
amusement. Removing into Denbigh- 
shire, he rambled amid the fine scenery of 
that county until the age of fourteen, 
when he came to London, with a view to 
engraving or some business connected 
with art; and, whilst undecided what to 
pursue, improved his practice and pocket 
by working for the dealers and shop- 
keepers. Subsequently he was engaged 
in making anatomicwl and other medical 
drawings and illustrations, and in study- 
ing anatomy at the Hunterian School, in 
Windmill-street. His first knowledge of 
the principles of composition and design 
may be attributed to his acquaintance 
with the late John Constable, R. A., who 
treated him with great kindness, critici- 
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sing his sketches, and encouraging him 
continually in the study of Nature. 

As a teacher he was much liked both in 
London and Paris, preferring, when prac- 
ticable, teaching in the open air to any 
other method. Such importance did he 
attach to open-air studies, that he orga- 
nized a class among his fellow-artists and 
friends to meet on Saturdays during the 
summer months at a given rendezvous, 
returning to town together in the even- 
ing. Like the majority of artists, he 
had worked at most subjects, and in most 
species of material. His forte lay in land- 
scape, with luxuriant foliage and figures ; 
his power and harmony of colouring, 
arrangement and disposition of figures, 
were admired by all his brother artists ; 
and on his election into the Old Water- 
colour Society he was congratulated by 
all as a rising man—certain to become an 
ornament to his profession. He died 
from an aneurism of the aorta, after long 
and severe suffering, and was interred in 
the Cemetery at Kensall Green. He will 
be long regretted by his friends, as a 
kind-hearted and amiable man, energetic 
and devoted to his profession.—(Art 
Union.) 





Mr. Brice M‘GreEGor. 

Nov. 27. At his residence, the Foot 
Guards’ Suttling-house, Whitehall, in his 
65th year, Mr. Brice M‘Gregor, formerly 
of the third regiment of Foot Guards, one 
of her Majesty’s yeomen, and for many 
years a licensed victualler. 

He was a native of Argyleshire, enlisted 
at Glasgow into the 3rd Guards in the 
year 1799, and went through the chief 
actions in the Peninsular war, under the 
Duke of Wellington. At Walcheren he 
was one of those unfortunates who caught 
fever, and was carried in a sheet from the 
sick-ward to the dead-house, and put into 
a shell, The nurse coming down a few 
minutes after found M‘Gregor sitting 
up in his temporary coffin; after which, 
by good nursing, and a strong constitution, 
he soon recovered. 

At Waterloo he was a Sergeant-Major, 
and assisted Colonel Ure, and Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir James Macdonnell, of the Cold. 
stream Guards, in barring the door at 
Hougoumont, and, being a man of great 
bodily strength, was of much use in keep. 
ing the enemy out of the house. He was 
also singly attacked by a French Cui- 
rassier, who struck at M‘Gregor with his 
sword. The cut was parried, and M‘Gre- 
gor shot the Cuirassier dead on the spot, 
and rode into the square on the horse of 
the vanquished Frenchman; M'Gregor 
cut the eagles from the saddlecloth of the 
Cuirassier in remembrance of the event. 
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In 1821 he was discharged from the 
Guards, receiving a handsome pension, 
and for his long service and good conduct 
the field officers of the brigade of Guards 
appointed him keeper of the Foot Guards’ 
Suttling-house. King George IV. after- 
wards appointed him a Yeoman of the 
Guard, which place he held until the time 
of his death. He was well known to 
many north-countrymen visiting London, 
on account of his marked kindness and 
hospitality towards them. His hand was 
always open to the widow and fatherless, 
and he was a liberal subscriber to many 
institutions in his native country, and to 
several in London. It is supposed he 
has left a sum of not less than 15,0007. to 
his only son. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

June 19. In Upper Gower-st. aged 82, 
the Rev. James Moore, LL.D. Vicar of 
St. Pancras. Hewas educated at Merchant- 
taylors’ school, and at Magdalen college, 
Cambridge, when he took the degree of 
LL.B. 1795. Having entered holy orders, 
his first appointment was to the lecture- 
ship of St. Clement Danes, and he after- 
wards became a preacher at Portman and 
Bedford chapels, and one of the evening 
preachers of the Foundling hospital. About 
1810, Sir Thomas Clarges presented him 
to the rectory of Sutton-upon-Derwent, 
in Yorkshire, from whence he removed to 
St. Pancras, on the presentation of the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, in 1814. 
In that extensive field of usefulness his 
zeal and assiduity were unabated, and his 
early popularity as a preacher continued 
unimpaired. The value of the living was 
returned in 1831 as 1,910/. per annum, 
We are not aware of any other publica- 
tion by Dr. Moore than ‘A Sermon 
preached at the presentation of the Colours 
to the Queen’s royal regiment of Volun- 
teers, 1804.’’ His portrait, engraved by 
C. S. Taylor from an original drawing by 
Wageman, was published in the New 
European Magazine for March, 1824. 
Dr. Moore has, by his will, made when at 
Hastings in Nov. 1842, left to his wife the 
whole of his property, real and personal, 
and appointed her also the sole executrix. 
His personal estate, liable to probate duty, 
did not exceed 2,000/. 

Sept. At the Bay of Islands, New Zea- 
land, the Rev. James Dodson, only son of 
the late George Dodson, esy. of Lichfield. 

Nov. 27. At Bramshaw Cottage, near 
Devizes, aged 73. the Rev. Samuel Heath- 
cote, Rector of Walton-ou-the-Hill, near 
Liverpool. He was of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1799. He was presented 
in 1843, by J. S. Leigh, esq. to Walton- 
on-the- Hill, 


Clergy Deceased. $25 


Nov. 28. Aged 54, the Rev. Robert 
Brown, M.A. Vicar of Kirk Bradden, 
Isle of Man, to which he was collated by 
Bishop Murray in 1816. One of his 
sons, residing in England, who had been 
visiting his parents to condole with them 
upon the loss of one son abroad and 
another at home, left Kirk Bradden for 
Douglas to take passage to Liverpool ; 
when, in an hour afterwards, the old 
Vicar, perceiving that it was coming on to 
blow hard, determined upon going to 
Douglas to dissuade his son from sailing 
that night, but it appears through over- 
excitement he dropped upon the road at a 
short distance from his house. He was 
discovered in about an hour and a half 
afterwards by his man-servant, who was 
returning from Douglas, in a light cart, 
and was immediately removed home, but 
not before death had taken place. 

Nov. 30. At Hastings, aged 31, the 
Rev. Charles Bullen, Perpetual Curate of 
Rainford, in the parish of Prescot, Lan- 
cashire. He was of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1838, M.A. 1842; 
and was presented to the chapel of Rain- 
ford during the year of his death. 

At Bishopton Close, near Ripon, 
aged 54, the Rev. James Charnock, 
M.A. one of the senior Fellows of Uni- 
versity college, Oxford. He was first a 
member of Merton college, and took the 
degree of M.A. in 1818. He was chap- 
lain and librarian to the late Mrs. Lau- 
rence, of Studley Park, and Senior Secre- 
tary to the Ripon Diocesan Church 
Building and School Society. 

At Mountmellick, Queen’s County, the 
Rev. P. Ryan, M.A, 

Dec. 4. At Carmarthen, aged 70, the 
Rev. David Davies. He was of St. Mary 
Magdalene college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1805. 

At Frindsbury-road, near Rochester, 
aged 60, the Rev. Thomas Deacon, In- 
cumbent of Strood, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1832 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Rochester. 

At the house of his brother, Lieut.- 
Col. Irvine, Hyde-park-street, the Rev. 
Andrew Irvine, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, 
Leicester. He was of Emmanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge; B.D. 1823; was pre- 
sented to St. Margaret’s, Leicester, in 
1830, by the Rev. Sir J. H. Seymour, 
the Prebendary of that church, in the 
cathedral church of Lincoln. He had 
previously held the appointments of chap- 
lain to the Tower, assistant preacher at 
the Temple, and a mastership at the 
Charter House School. From his first 
taking possession of the important post of 
Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, to the 
hour of his lamented death, his labours 
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were indefatigable for the good of the 
people committed to his charge. 

Dec. 5. In Jersey, aged 57, the Rev. 
George Winstanley, Rector of Glenfield, 
Leicestershire. He was the fourth and 
youngest son of Clement Winstanley, esq. 
of Braunston in that county, by Jane, 
eldest dau. of Sir Thomas Parkyns, Bart. 
and sister to the first Lord Rancliffe. He 
was of Brasenose college, Oxford, M.A. 
1813, and was presented to his living in 
that year by his brother. He married 
Mary-Frances, only dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Birch, of Rugby, and had issue one son, 
Clement-George, and four daughters. 

Dec. 6. At Polsloe Park, aged 71, the 
Rev. Jonas Dennis, Prebendary of Kers- 
well, in the castle of Exeter. He was of 
Exeter college, Oxford, B.C.L. 1800. 

Dee. 7. At Leytonstone, Essex, aged 
71, the Rev. John Mackenzie, M.A. 

Dec. 9. At Grimston, Norfolk, aged 
75, the Rev. George Barnes, B.D. Rector 
of that parish. He was formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
having been previously a member of St. 
John’s, where he graduated B.A. 1796 as 
3rd Wrangler; he proceeded M.A. 1799, 
and was presented to Grimston by that 
society in 1616. 

Dec. 10. At Holyhead, aged 41, the 
Rev. John Jones, B.A. Perpetual Curate 
of Amlwch and Dean Rural of Twrcelyn, 
in the patronage of the Bishop of Bangor. 

Dec. 14. In Blandford-square, the Rev. 
Thomas Robertson, M.A. late senior 
Chaplain at Calcutta. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1813. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 21. In Swinton-st. St. Pancras, 
in his 60th year, John Gibbs, esq. late 
Paymaster of the 51st Regiment, to which 
he was appointed in 1810, and had been in 
actual service from that time up to the 31st 
of July last. 

Dec. 17. At Camberwell, aged 74, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John Welch- 
man Wynne, of Plaxtole, Kent. Also, 
Jan. 4,EmmaWelchman Mardon, youngest 
dau. of the above, and wife of Mr. John 
Mardon, of Camden-town. 

Dec. 26. Aged79, Mrs. H. Thompson, 
dau. of the late Rev. George Dinsdale, of 
Benhall, Suffolk. 

Dec. 30. Inthe Queen’s Bench Prison, 
aged 87, Mrs. Ann Taylor. She was the 
widow of a gentleman having a large estate, 
at Poulton, in Wiltshire. In 1839 she 
refused to produce a mortgage deed, and 
was committed for contempt. 

Jan. 6. In Warwick-lane, aged 93, 
Ann, wife of Edward Sherman, esq. 
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Jan.8. AtSt. John’s-wood, Regent’s- 
park, aged 70, Frances, relict of James 
Parkingon, esq. 

Aged 42, Joseph Russell, esq. of Not- 
ting-hill-terrace. 

Aged 84, Elizabeth-Clay, widow of T. 
Paris, esq. and mother of Dr. Paris, of 
Dover-street. 

Jan. 9. In Devonshire-st. Portland- 
place, aged 48, Richard J. Robertson, 


esq. 

Aged 78, Sarah, wife of James Huxley, 
esq. of Stoke Newington-green. 

Jan. 10. Beaumont Atkinson, esq. of 
South Grove, Hampstead, and the Admi- 
ralty, Somerset House. 

Jan. 11. In Upper Norton-st. aged 85, 
Thomas Brisbane, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Woodfield-terr. Harrow- 
road, aged 79, Thomas Luther Lechmere, 
esq. formerly of her Majesty’s Customs. 

In Park-village East, aged 28, Thomas 
Francis Justice, esq. of Berners-st. 

Jan. 14. In Upper Charlotte-st. aged 
76, Elizabeth-Sarah, relict of Capt. Chas. 
Henry Dillon, 86th Foot. 

At Islington, aged 71, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. James Bennett, D.D. 

Aged 69, John Walter, esq. of Ebury- 
st. and Symond’s-inn. 

Margaret, wife of John Goldwyer An- 
drews, esq. of St. Helen’s-pl. 

Jan. 15, At Balham, aged 90, Mrs. 
Till, relict of Richard Till, esq. 

At Welfield-house, Streatham, aged 75, 
Robert Brown, esq. and Fed. 9, aged 77, 
Sarah, his widow. 

At Putney, aged 79, Ann, relict of 
Andrew Crewe Greville, esq. 

In Duke-st. St. James’s, William Au- 
gustus Bates, esq. late Surgeon R.N. 

Jan. 16. At Dalston Rise, aged 26, 
John-Poland, only son of Christopher Man, 


esq. 

In Queen Ann-st. aged 78, Mrs. Martha 
Tatham. 

Aged 81, Anne, widow of Richard Best, 
esq. of Greenwich. 

Mary, wife of John Philpot, esq. of 
Southampton-st. Bloomsbury. 

Jan. 17. In Osnaburgh-st. Regent’s- 
park, aged 75, Matthew Ward, esq. 

In Peckham-grove, aged 71, Samuel 
Humphry, esq. 

Aged 69, William Thornton, esq. late 
Surgeon 99th Foot, and also of the Royal 
West Middlesex Militia. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 46, Edward 
Vernon Schalch, esq. Barrister-at-Law of 
the Inner Temple, and late Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the East India 
College, Haileybury. He was called to 
bar May 2, 1834. 

Aged 73, at the residence of her son-in- 
law Mr. Jabez Hare, Nelson-sq. Sarah, 
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relict of the late Thomas Leman Matthews, 
esq. surgeon, formerly of Debenham, 
Suffolk. 

At Chelsea, aged 88, Mrs. Ann Day. 

In London, Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
Wye Williams, esq. of Liverpool. 

Jan. 18. At Peckham Rye, aged 56, 
William Walpole Roberts, esq. 

Jan. 19. At the residence of his son, 
Great Surrey-st. aged 65, Commander 
Charles Jones, R.N. K.T.S. He was mid- 
shipman of the Polyphemus, at Copen- 
hagen, in 1801, where he was wounded. 
He accepted the rank of retired Com- 
mander in 1837. 

Jan. 20. At Camden Cottages, Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late G. K. Paxon, 
esq. of Hampstead. 

Mr. William Braithwaite, of Serjeant’s- 
inn, Solicitor. 

Jan. 21. Penelope, widow of Lieut. 
Henry Kent, R.N. and dau. of the late 
Lieut. Wm. Hunter, R.N. of the Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Aged 21, Emily-Caroline, only dau. of 
Henry Porter, esq. of Cambridge-terr. 
Hyde Park, 

In Hyde Park-gardens, aged 77, Har- 
riet, widow of William Holland, esq. 

Jan. 22. At South Lambeth, Eliza, 
wife of Henry Beaufoy, esq. 

In Bow-st. Covent-garden, aged 62, 
Mr. Christopher Harris, bookseller and 
news agent. 

Jan. 23, At Oxford-terr. Hyde Park, 
aged 18, Horace, third son of Alderman 

oon. 

Jan. 24. In Highbury-pl. aged 78, 
Valentine Smedley, esq. 

At Islington, aged 74, Cassandra, relict 
of Lewis Charles Okes, esq. late of her 
Majesty’s Civil Ordnance. 

At Stockwell, Mr. Joseph Todd Gil- 
christ, of the Ordnance Office, Tower. 

In Upper Gloucester-st. aged 49, James 
Brand, esq. of Lime-street-sq. and for- 
merly of Demerara. 

In Wilton-st. Grosvenor-pl. Letitia- 
Anne,‘ second dau. of the late William 
Gore, esq. and Lady Morres Gore. 

At Clapham-common, aged 81, Jane, 
widow of John Ravenhill, esq. who died 
March 27, 1845. 

Jan. 25. At Denmark Hill, aged 27, 
John Buxton, esq. M.D. of Brownlow-st. 
Bedford-row. 

Samuel Fenning, esq. late Secretary of 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Corpo- 
ration. 

At the house of his uncle, T. Francis, 
esq. Devonshire-road, Balham, aged 14, 
Francis Rodgers Haleman, third son of 
Col. Haleman, of the Madras N.1I. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 7, Adelbert-Welling- 
ton-John, second and youngest son of 
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Lady Emmeline and the late Hon. Charles 
Stuart Wortley. 

At Denmark Hill, aged 79, Alice, relict 
of William Moffatt, esq. 

Jan. 26. Aged 73, Daniel Neal Lister, 
esq. of Gray’s-inn, Barrister-at-law. He 
was called to the bar June 11, 1833. 

At Brompton, aged 20, Caroline-Louisa- 
Magdalene, wife of Charles Thompson, 
esq. of the Treasury, and third dau. of 
Henry Greene, esq. late of Redlynch 
House, near Tavistock. 

In John-st. Bedford-row, aged 82, Mary, 
widow of John F. Scott, esq. of New-sq. 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Jan. 27. Aged 79, John Wood, esq. of 
Upper Gower-st. and Mount Echo, Ching- 
ford. 

At Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, aged 
52, wife of Henry Lindow- Lindow, esq. 

At Kensington, aged.67, William Hal- 
den, esq. late of her Majesty’s Civil Pay 
Office, Treasury. ; 

Caroline-Matilda, eldest dau. of John 
Nelson, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 

Jan. 28. At Eaton-pl. aged 41, Reginald 
Curteis, esq. youngest son of the late 
E. J. Curteis, of Windmill Hill, Sussex. 
He was formerly Captain in the first dra- 
goons; and married in 1838, Frances- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Lawrence Reynolds, 
esq. of Paxton Hall, co. Huntingbon, by 
whom he had issue. 

At Bridewell Wharf, Blackfriars, aged 
90, Elizabeth, relict of Henry Capel, esq. 

In Montague-pl. Portman-sq. Cecilia, 
dau. of the late Sir Alex. Muir Mackenzie, 
Bart. of Delvine, Perthshire, 

Jan. 29. Caroline-Annette, wife of 
Henry Powell, esq. of Muswell Hill. 

Aged 81, John Moses, esq. of Upper 
Portland-pl. Wandsworth-road. 

In Gray’s-inn-sq. aged 29, Walter 
Parsons, esq. assistant-surgeon R.N. 

In Chesterfield-st. Elizabeth, widow of 
Daniel Russell, esq. of Madras. 

Jan. 30. At the residence of his mother, 
Maida Hill, aged 19, Charles John 
Harrison Batley, esq. 

William Sim, esq. of North-end, Hamp- 
stead, and Old Broad-st. 

In Guildford-st. Mrs. Ironside, widow 
of Col. Charles Ironside. 

At Deptford, Jessy, widow of Thomas 
Beetson, esq. of Wood-end House, near 
Croomhall, Glouc. 

Aged 73, William Stewart, esq. of 
Kensal Green. 

At Kingsland, aged 51, Mr. Joseph An- 
drew Thornthwaite, formerly of Hoxton. 

Jan.31. At her son’s, in Half Moon- 
st. Piccadilly, aged 76, Mrs. Walsh. 

At Guy’s Hospital, Mr. James Toole, 
the celebrated city-toast-master. The 


spirit with which he announced the toast, 
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with his stentorian voice, and the dexterity 
with which he kept very large companies 
in order, will longbe remembered. He was 
a great favourite with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who so humanely and frequently 
presides at public festivals. 

Lately. In Sloane-st. aged 73, Mrs. 
H. M.A. Oakley, relict of Benjamin 
Oakley, esq. of Beckenham. 

Feb. 1. Asabella, wife of John Carlton 
Collingwood, esq. of New North-road. 

At Bayswater, aged 24, Alex. Gordon 
Rose, third son of the late Patrick Rose, 
esq. of Banff. 

At Boston House, Brentford, Mary Cli- 
therow, sister of the late Col. Clitherow. 

In Guildford-st. aged 56, Isabella, 
widow of Joseph Harriss, esq. of Christ- 
church, Surrey, and Aston Tirrold, Berks. 

Feb. 2. In Beaumont-st. aged 54, 
James William Brown, esq. late of the 
Island of St. Vincent. 

In Old Cavendish-st. aged 59, Miss 
Sarah Wright. 

Sophia, wife of Lieut.-Col. Babington, 
late of the 14th Light Dragoons. 

Feb. 3. In Norfolk-crescent, Hyde 
Park, aged 26, Martha-Matilda, eldest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Charles Pasley. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 72, Miss 
Christina Cecilia de Drusina. 

Aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of James 
Squire, esq. of Dover-pl. New Kent-road. 

At Islington, aged 84, John De Hague, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

In extreme poverty, aged 65, Mr. Thos. 
Roberts, formerly an architect, possessed 
of large property at Cheltenham. 

In Colet-pl. Commercial-road, aged 46, 
Jonathan Ellerthorp, esq. Member of the 
Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, and 
for many years Clerk of the Check of her 
Majesty’s Yeomen of the Guard. 

Feb. 4. At Newington Green, James 
Madgwick, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 72, Susanna, relict 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Charles Barton. 

Feb. 5. At Earl’s-court, Brompton, 
Jane, wife of Capt. T. W. Baldwin. 

Aged 49, Ann, wife of P. W. Griffiths, 
esq. of the Admiralty, Somerset House. 

Feb. 6. In Upper Brook-st. Harriet- 
Carter, dau. of the late Daniel Hamilton, 
esq. of Gilkerscleugh, Lanarkshire. 

At Blackheath, Maria, wife of Rowland 
Money, Capt. R.N., C.B. She was the 
fifth dau. of William Money, esq. of Wal- 
thamstow, Director of the E. India Co. 

Feb.7. In Vale-place, Hammersmith, 
Ann, eldest dau. of Mr. Thomas Palmer, 
of the Rolls Chapel. 

Feb. 9. At Welfield-house, Streatham, 
aged 77, Sarah, widow of Rob. Brown, esq. 

At Nunhead, Peckham, Martha, wife 
of James _ » &8q. 
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Feb. 10. At Greenwich, aged 61, Capt. 
Thomas Thompson, of the Indemnity- 
office, Old Broad-street. 

Feb. 15. Athis residence, Cambridge- 
terrace, Hyde Park, Lieut.-Col. James 
Amos Kelly, late of the Madras European 
regiment. 





Beps.—Jan. 10. Alice, relict of James 
Hopkins Oliver, esq. of Kingsbury, Dun- 
stable. 

Jan. 31. At Biggleswade, aged 98, L. 
Gall, esq. Hewas a German by birth, unda 
relation of Dr. Gall, the celebrated founder 
of the system of phrenology which bears 
his name. He was much respected in 
Biggleswade, where he had resided for 
many years. He retired from the medical 
profession about 20 years ago. 

Berxs.—Jan. 8. At Reading, Jane, 
widow of Christopher Mawre, esq. of 
Ferryhill-house, Durham. 

Jan. 11. Aged 66, James Andrewes, 
esq. of Reading, late of Hounslow. 

Jan. 29. Louisa, wife of John J.Bowles, 
esq. Milton Hill. 

Lately. At Reading, aged 87, Mrs. 
Jane Cozens. 

Aged 87. J. P. Anderdon, esq. of 
Farley-hill. 

Feb. 2. At Stanlake, Frances-Dorothea, 
eldest dau. of the late Leonard Currie, 
esq. 

Feb. 6. At Streatley-house, aged 15, 
Jane Mary, only child of Wm. Henry 
Stone, esq. High Sheriff of the county. 

Bucxs.—Jan. 24. At Emberton, aged 
76, Kezia, relict of Samuel Stanbrough 
Williams, M.D. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Dec. 23. At Cambridge, 
Margaret, wife of the Rev. Charles Clare, 
of Queen’s college. 

Feb. 1. At Cambridge, aged 44, Fanny, 
wife of Josiah Hammond, one of the sur- 
geons to Addenbrooke’s Hospital. 

CuesHire.—Jan. 14. Ann, wife of 
W. Brocklehurst, esq. of Titherington 
House, near Macclesfield. 

Jan. 27. At Winnington, aged 58, 
William Gregory, esq. Purser R.N. (1811). 

Jan. 28. At Salter’s Well, near Tar- 
porley, Martha, relict of John Done, esq. 

CornwaLu.— Jan. 13. Fanny, dau. 
of the late Thomas Rawlings, esq. of 
Saunders-hill. 

Jan. 15. At Truro, aged 66, James 
Ferris, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 3. At Polglaze, aged 97, Ann, 
relict of John Turner, esq. of Marazion. 

CumBerLanp.—Jan. 15. At Carlisle, 
George, son of the late Saml. Starbuck, 
esq. of Milford, South Wales. 

Jan, 25. At Hallsteads, aged 75, Jane, 
widow of John Marshall, esq. M.P. for 
Yorkshire. She was the fifth dau, of 
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William Pollard, esq. of Halifax; was 
married in 1795, and left a widow in 1845. 
(See the memoir of Mr. Mafyshall in our 
vol. xxiv. p. 201.) 

Devon.—Jan. 15. At Harpford, aged 
62, Deborah, wife of Edw. Taylor, esq. 

At Dawlish, Sophia-Maria, relict of the 
Rev. Wm. Hunt, Vicar of Castle Cary, 
Somersetshire. 

Jan. 16, At Collumpton, aged 66, 
Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Upcott, esq. 

Jan. 17. At Exeter, aged 86, Mrs. 
Wells, widow of the Rev. N. Wells, sister 
to the late Col. Hays, of Delamoor House, 
and aunt to Mrs. W. M. Praed, of Bitton 
House, Teignmouth. 

Jan. 19. At Torquay, Susan, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Jeffery Ekins, D.D. 
Dean of Carlisle. 

Jan. 22, At Bideford, Robt. Wren, esq. 

At Teignmouth, aged 18, Susan, young- 
est dau. of the late Lieut. Geo. Leslie, R.N. 

Jan, 25, At Stonehouse, aged 19, Fran- 
cis Delacombe, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Exeter, aged 35, John 
Parker, esq. late Capt. in the 66th Reg. 
son of the late M. E. Parker, esq. of 
Whiteway. 

Jan. 28. At Stoke, near Devonport, 
aged 82, N. Downe, esq. a magistrate for 
the counties of Devon and Dorset. 

Jan. 30. At St. Sidwells, Exeter, aged 
75, Catharine, relict of Mr. Joseph Wool- 
mer, many years an inhabitant of Exeter, 
and one of the original founders of the 
West of England Insurance Office. 

Jan. 31. At Tavistock, Hannah, wife 
of Richard Walters, esq. 

Feb. 2. At Yealmpton, aged 51, Capt. 
Arthur Kay, Royal Engineers. 

‘eb. 3. At Green, Bishopsteignton, 
aged 86, Eliz. relict of John Cove, esq. 

%b. 4. At Plymouth, at a very ad- 
vanced age, Capt. Adams, of the Veteran 
Battalion. 

At Monkleigh, Frances, second dau. of 
the late John Incledon, esq. of Bideford. 

Feb. G. At Ashburton, aged 86, Robert 
Abraham, esq. He was the oldest at- 
torney in the county, having commenced 
practice in the year 1780. 

Aged 65, John Norman, esq. banker, 
of Devonport. 

Feb.8. At East Stonehouse, aged 83, 
Anna, widow of Richard Skues, esq. for- 
merly of Helston. 

Feb. 10. At Bishopsteignton, Lady 
Frances Augusta Eliza Stephens, sister to 
Earl Manvers. She was the only dangh- 


ter of Charles first Earl Manvers, by 

Anne-Orton, youngest daughter of John 

Mills, esq. 3 was married first, in 1852, to 

Vice-Adm. William Bentinek, who died 

in 1813; and secondly, in 1821, to Henry 

William Stephens, esq. By her former 
Gunr, Mac. Vou. XXVIII, 
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husband she had two sons, and one daugh- 
ter, married to the Rev. George Martin, 
Chancellor and Canon of Exeter. 

Dorset.—Jan. 16. At Poole, George 
Henning, esq. M.D. 

Jan. 20. At Weymouth, aged 44, Mar- 
garet, wife of Sir Samuel Osborne Gibbes, 
Ba:t. She was the daughter of Henry 
Moore, esq. of Cremorgan, Queen’s co. 
and grand-niece to the Earl of Clonmell ; 
was married in 1825, and had a son and 
heir born in the following year. 

Jan. 30. At Cerne Abbas, aged 24, 
Elizabeth Wiltshire, only sister of Thomas 
Wiltshire, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Pucknoll rectory, Mary 
Wharton, only dau. of the late Aretas 
Estridge, esq. of the Island of St. Chris- 
topher. 

Lately. At Coryton-park, W. Tucker, 
esq. G.P.M. of the Dorsetshire Masonic 
Order. 

Duruam.—dJan. 20. At Bishop Wear- 
mouth, the residence of the Rev. William 
Webb, M.A. Rector of Sunderland, aged 
16, Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Gray, M.A. Rector of Sunderland. 

Jax. 21. At Gainford, Joanna, third 
dau.-of the late Richard Scruton, esq. of 
Durham. 

Essex.—Jan, 13. Aged 75, John- 
English Tabor, esq. of Fenns Bocking. 

Jan. 18. Mary-Elizabeth, only dau. of 
P. Cloves, esq. of the Rookery, Woodford. 

Jan. 25. At High Beech, aged 59, 
Edward Withers, esq. 

Feb. G. At Philly Brook House, Ley- 
ton, aged 46, Rolph Henry Doxat, esq. 
youngest son of John A. Doxat, esq. 

Feb. 8. Aged 66, Thomas Boyce, esq. 
of New place, Upminster. 

GioucesTEeR. — Jan. 8. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 65, Jane- Eliza, widow of 
Puilip Gedney, of Withycombe Rawleigh, 
Devonshire, esq. 

At Beachley Lodge, aged 66, Mary- 
Naish, widow of Capt. Richard Jenkins, 
of Beachley Lodge. 

Jan. 14, At Cheltenham, aged 80, Ma- 
jor David Robertson, of the Bengal ser- 
vice, from which he retired in 1813. 

Jan. 16. At Clifton, aged 85, Mrs, 
Banbury. 

Jan. 18. John Pope, esq. of Chaceley, 
near Tewkesbury. 

Jan. 21. At Cheltenham, aged 85, 
Sarah, relict of the Rev. John Green, of 
Povle Keynes rectory, Wilts. 

Jan. 22. Aged 64, at the Hotwells, 
Bristol, Harold Nuttall Tomlins, esq. leav- 
ing a widow and nine children. He was 
Clerk of Indictments on the Western Cir- 
cuit 43 years, 22 at the Somerset Ses- 
sions, and 10 for the city of Bath. 

Jan. 24, At pees pie 76, 

9U 
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Catharine - Elizabeth, relict of Joseph 
Thorne, esq. 

Jan. 28. At Woodchester, aged 92, 
William Howard, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Clifton, Henrietta, dau. of 
the late Col. Glover, Pulteney-st. Bath. 

At Clifton, Bristol, aged 15, Isabella- 
Caroline, fourth dau. of Major Mairis. 

Jan. 31. At Cheltenham, Jonathan 
Moore, esq. late of Field-court, Gray’s 
Inn. 

Lately. At Prospect house, near Stroud, 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. W. Devonport, 
Frankfort-on-the - Maine, Missionary to 
the Jews. 

Feb. 2. At Bristol, aged 80, Gawen Ball, 
M.D. a member of the Society of Friends. 

Feb. 7. At the Mythe, near Tewkes- 
bury, aged 93, Mrs. Elizabeth Dillon. 

Hants. — Jan. 10, At Bembridge, 
Isle of Wight, aged 56, Elizabeth, second 
and only surviving dau. of the late John 
De La Condamine, esq. of Guernsey. 

Jan. 11. At Portchester, Anne-Stares, 
wife of John Walter Wilkinson, esq. and 
dau. of the late James Spearing, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Cowes, aged 20, Eliza- 
Sophia, second dau. of the late Sir Wm. 
Cosway, of Bilsington, Kent. 

At Morelands, aged 58, Thomas Samuel 
Seawell, esq. of Bookham, Surrey. 

At Otterbourn, near Winchester, aged 
19, Edmund Charles Yonge, youngest son 
of the Rev. John Yonge, of Puslinch. 

Jan. 20. At Warblington Lodge, the 
residence of her son, Col. Edward Byam, 
aged 78, Christiana Matilda Byam, of 
Byam House, Brighton, widow of Edward 
Byam, esq. of Cedar Hill, Antigua. 

Jan. 22. At Broughton, aged 80, John 
Burt, esq. many years a respectable soli- 
citor of that place. 

Jan. 24. At the College, Winchester, 
Louisa- Margaret, wife of the Rev. Frederic 
Wickham. 

Jan. 26. At West Leigh, Havant, 
aged 29, Eliza-Anne-Katharine, second 
dau. of the late George Bridges Granville, 
esq. of Chester. 

Jan. 29. At Andover, aged 77, Ann, 
relict of John Mortimore, esq. and sister 
of the late Richard Nott, esq. of Bristol. 

Jan. 30. At Pennington-house, near 
Lymington, aged 80, Clarissa, widow of 
Thomas Powell, esq. of Tottenham. 

At Ryde, aged 44, A. T. S. Dodd, esy. 
late of Chichester, surgeon. 

Jan. 31. At Southampton, aged 85, 
Harriotte, relict of Lieut.-Gen. George 
Benson. 

At Burton, near Christchurch, wife of 
Benjamin Whitear, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Winchester, aged 79, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Gen. Andrew Hay, who was 
killed at the battle of Toulouse. 
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At Weyhill, Mrs. Kilner, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Kilner, Rector of Weyhill. ; 
Feb. 8. At Weyhill, Sarah, widow of 
Rich. Bethel Cox, esq. of Quarley house. 

Hererorp. — Lately. At Hereford, 

ed 69, Penelope, relict of Alderman 
William Webb, of that city, whom she 
survived only six months. 

Herrs.--Jan. 11. At Buntingford, 
Jane, relict of Thomas Brown, esq. of 
Enfield. 

Jan. 12. At Watford, aged 82, Be- 
linda, relict of Benjamin Goodison, esq. 

Jan. 14, Constantia, relict of Arthur 
Ward, esq. and third dau. of the late Rev. 
Bernard Fowler, Rector of Wormley. 

Jan. 15, At the residence of his son 
the Rev. W. H. Coleman, of Christ's 
Hospital, Hertford, aged 70, John Cole- 
man, esq. 

Jan. 31. Aged 80, Richard Whitting- 
ton, esq. of Stevenage. 

Kent.—Jan. 15. At Margate, Henry 
Vallé, esq. 

Jan. 17. At Newark House, Thanet, 
the residence of Thomas Trew, esq. aged 
79, Miss Susannah Woodhouse, sister of 
the late Thomas Woodhouse, esq. for- 
merly of the East India House. 

At Dover, R. S. Court, esq. one of the 
Aldermen of that borough. 

Jan. 18. In the Black Friars, Canter- 
bury, aged 88, Mrs. Baker. 

At Southborough, in her 50th year, the 
Hon. Matilda Harris, dau. of the first 
Lord Harris, of Belmont. 

Jan. 20. At Ramsgate, Adeliza, widow 
of John Park, only son of the late Joseph 
Park, esq. formerly of Gibraltar and 
Leghorn. 

Jan, 21, At Maidstone, aged 69, Da- 
niel Spong, esq. eldest son of the late 
Johu Spong, esq. of Mill-hall, Aylesford. 

Jan, 24. At Hythe, aged 65, Lady 
Douglas, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ken- 
neth Douglas, Bart. She was Rachael, 
only child and heir of Robert Andrews, 
esq. of Hythe; was married in 1804, and 
left a widow in 1833, having had issue the 
late Robert A. Douglas and other children. 

At the Priory, Lewisham, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Thackeray, esq. 

Jan. 28, At Wateringbury, aged 77, 
Mrs. Lucas,wife of Matthias-Prime Lucas, 
esq. Alderman of London. 

Jan. 29. At the Manor House, Cray- 
ford, aged 76, Sarah, relict of Rev. Thomas 
Barne. 

Jan. 30. Suddenly, Capt. Francis Fead, 
R.N. of Woolwich. He was a Lieut. of 
1806 ; appointed to the Monmouth 64, 
1813 ; and removed to the Leander 50 ; 
was made Commander 1814 ; appointed to 
the Pylades 18, at Portsmouth, 1824; and 
invalided from that sloop, on the Jamaica 
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station, in 1825. His commission as 
Captain bore date 1826, and he ac- 
cepted the retirement of October last. 
The first Lord of the Adwiralty, as a tri- 
bute to the worth of the deceased, has 
promoted his son, William F. G. Fead, a 
mate of 1845, and now serving on the 
coast of Africa, to the rank of Lieutenant. 

Jan. 31. Aged 68, Lydia-Catharine, 
only dau. of the late Rev. W. Nance, 
Rector of Great Chart and Harbledown. 

Feb. 4. At Lewisham Hill, Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the late William Allen, esq. 
of the Grove, Blackheath. 

Feb. 5. Inthe Mote Park, Maidstone, 
aged 100, Mrs. Ansell. 

Lancaster, — Jan. 13. At Green 
Bank, near Broughton, in Furness, Mr. 
Jonathan Wilson, only brother of the 
Rev. Edward Wilson, of Buglawton, near 
Congleton. 

Jan.18. At Newbury, Humphrey Pal- 
mer, esq. formerly of the 75th Regt 

Jan. 23. Aged 75, James Gorst, esq. 
late of Preston. 

Jan. 23. At Fordbank, Didsbury, aged 
64, Joseph Birley, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Liverpool, Andrew Com- 
ber, esq. youngest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Comber, D.D., of East Newton, 
Yorkshire, and Rector of Buckworth, 
Huntingdonshire. 

Feb. 4. At Liverpool, aged 86, Mary- 
Haughton, relict of John Reid, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

LercesterR.—Jan. 30. At Leicester, 
aged 63, Mary, relict of George Kitchin, 
esq. solicitor, formerly of Barford. 

Jan. 31. At Melton Mowbray, aged 
89, Richard Norman, esq. brother-in-law 
to the Duke of Rutland. He married, in 
1798, Lady Elizabeth-Isabella Manners, 
and had a numerous family. 

Lincotn.—Feb. 4. At Denton Hall, 
aged 74, Lady Welby, wife of Sir W. Erle 
Welby, Bart. She was Wilhelmina, dau. 
and sole heir of Wm. Spry, esq. Governor 
of Barbados; was married in 1792, and 
had a numerous family. 

Feb. 9. At Lincoln, aged 76, Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Hugh Pal- 
mer, Rector of Kettlethorpe. 

Mippiesex.—Jan. 24. At Enfield, 
aged 62, Luke Addington, esq. of Gordon 
House and St. Martin’s-lane. 

Jan. 26. At Acton Hill, aged 29, So- 
phia-Mary, only dau. of tke late Henry 
Hatsell, esq. 

Lately. At the Butts, Brentford, aged 
55, Donald MacDuffie. He was formerly 
a Lieut. in the 18th Hussars, and distin- 
guished himself at Waterloo. 

Feb. 7. At Teddington, aged 71, Jane, 
widow of Col. Richard Ellison, M.P. for 
Lincoln, 
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Monmoutu.—Jan. 14. Mary-Anne, 
wife of Steph. Towgood, esq. of Newport. 

Norroitk.— Dec. 10. At Norwich, 
aged 101, Mary Springfield, widow, and 
aunt of T. O. Springfield, esq. of Nor- 
wich; she retained her faculties until the 
last. 

Dec. 16. At Thetford, Dorothy-Mar- 
garet, relict of G. Guest, esq. of Wisbech. 

Dee. 19. Yn St. Saviour’s, aged 85, 
Hannah, relict of Alderman John Whit- 
taker Robberds, Mayor of Norwich, 1814, 
and mother of John Warden Robberds, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Weeting Hall, in his 2d 
year, William Ayscoghe, seventh and 
youngest son of Capt. R. F. Rowley, R.N. 

Jan. 22. At Norwich, aged 81, Mrs. 
Reeve, widow of Edmund Reeve, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Gorlestone, aged 62, James 
Arnot, esq. surgeon R.N. 

Jan. 28. At Norwich, Jane, relict of 
Thomas Russell, esq. of Barningham Hall, 
and mother of the Rev. Ff. Russell, Curate 
of Holy Rhood, Southampton. She was 
the second dau. of the Rev. B. Hutchin- 
son, B.D. Prebendary of Lincoln and 
Vicar of Kimbolton. 

Jan. 27. At Norwich, Maria, third 


dau. of the late Thomas Back, esq. 
Jan, 28, At Yarmouth, aged 75, Francis 
Riddell Reynolds, esq. 


Jan. 30. At King’s Lynn, aged 76, 
Thomas Ryley, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Bridgham, Wm. Cockell, esq. 

At Thetford, in her 70th year, Ellen, 
wife of Thomas Willis, gent. 

Norrnampron.—Jan. 6. At Peter- 
borough, aged 60, John Porter, esq. for- 
merly a farmer at Dogsthorpe, and late 
of Newark, near Peterborough. 

Jan. 10. At Oundle, aged 92, William 
Newsam, esq. formerly of Leighton, Hunts. 

Jan. 15. At Northampton, aged 83, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. William Terry, 
D.D. Rector of Wootton. 

Jan. 20. At Weekley, at an advanced 
age, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John 
Sutton, late Vicar of Weekley, Rector of 
Oakley, and of Church Lawford, Warw. 

NorrHuMBERLAND.—Lately. At Bar- 
moor Castle, aged 5%, Capt. J. H. Free- 
man, of Twyning, Gloucestershire. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 15. At Witley, aged 
73, Augustine William Batt, esq. 

Jan. 16. Margaret-New, eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Hall, esq. of Harps- 
den Court. 

Somersrer.—JDec. 18. At Langport, 
aged 85, Mr. John Randall, eldest son of 
the late Dr. Randall, Professor of Music 
in the University of Cambridge. 

Jan. 1, At the parish church of Comp- 
ton Martin, John Hazell, esq. surgeon ; 
from an accident which occurred on his 
imprudently handling the bell-ropes. = - 
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Jan. 13. At Bath, Cornelia, dau. of 
the late John Smith Budgen, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Shepton Mallet, aged 84, 
William Plumley, esq. formerly silver- 
smith, of Ludgate-hill. 

Jan. 15. At Bath, aged 68, Margaret- 
Ann, wife of Joseph Bullen, esq. Adm. of 
the White. She was the only dau. of W. 
Seafe, esq. of the Leazes, co, Durham, 
barrister-at-law, and was married in 1801. 

At Pennard House, Miss Arundel- 
Julia Napier. 

At Merriott House, near Crewkerne, 
aged 38, Eliza, wife of Wm. F. Cuff, esq. 

At Bath, Elizabeth-Wood, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late F. F. Pinder, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Burnham, aged 60, Eliza, 
widow of John Blake, esq. of Belmont, co. 
Galway, in Ireland, and dau. of the late 
Capt. Durell, of Taunton. 

Jan. 19. At Bath, Mrs. Vaughan, re- 
lict of John Vaughan, esq. late of Over 
Court, Glouc. 

Jan, 22. At Bath, William-Went- 
worth Henry, esq. of Singlands and Ana- 
cotty, Limerick and Tipperary, Ireland, 
eldest son of the late John Joseph Henry, 
esq. and the Lady Emily Henry, and 
grandson of the late Duke of Leinster. 

Jan. 26. At Bath, Appylonia-Whar- 
ton, relict of Thos. Scott, esq. late of 
Rock-house, in that city. 

At Bath, aged 87, Ann, relict of Nicholas 
Hurst, esq. late of Clifton, and of Hinck- 
ley, and lord of the manor of Dadlington, 
co. Leic. 

Jan. 28. At Cucklington, aged 40, 
Thomas, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Denny, late of Maiden Newton, Dorset. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 91, Ann-Cath. 
Fitzgerald, widow of E. Fitzgerald, esq. 
Carrigoran, co. Clare, and mother of Sir 
William Fitzgerald, Bart. in the said 
county. 

At Elmhurst, Batheaston,- aged 21, 
Caroline-Mary, youngest dau. of Dr. Parry. 

At Shepton Mallet, aged 83, Miss So- 
phia Jane Grant. 

At Bath, Miss Prichard, dau. of Row- 
land Prichard, esq. magistrate for the co. 
Glamorgan. 

Feb.4. At Bath, Emma, widow of 
Edward Blaquiere, esq. R.N. 

At Bath, aged 68, Harriet-Margaret, 
relict of Major Dely, of the 38th Native 
Infantry. 

Feb. 5. At Yeovil, Mr. Thomas Short, 
inspector of the Wilts, Somerset, and 
Weymouth Railway. 

Feb. 7. At Swainswick, Bath, Mary- 
Ann, relict of Col. Alexander Petrie. 

Feb. 9. At Bath, aged 82, Benjamin 
Severs, esq. 

Starrorp. — Jan. 22. At Burton- 
upon-Trent, aged 76, J, Spender, esq.M.D, 
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Surrorx.— Dec. 20. At Southtown, 
near Yarmouth, aged 58, Thomas Green, 
esq. He has bequeathed to the Yarmouth 
Charity School 59/. ; British Free School, 
Denes, 25/.; Gorleston- Schools, 500. ; 
Yarmouth Hospital, 50/.; Yarmouth 
Blanket Society, 25/. 

Jan. 1. At East Bergholt, Mrs. Louisa 
Anon Biggs, third dau. of the late Nicko- 
las Biggs, esq. of Mildenhall. 

Jan. 6.. At Southwold, aged 47, Joseph 
Shrimpton, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Normanstone, Francis, 
fourth son of Edward Leathes, esq. 

Jan. 17. At the residence of George 
Bullen, esq. Ipswich, aged 20, Arthur 
Andrew, fourth son of the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Allsop, B.D., Vicar of Fressingfield 
with Withersdale. 

Feb. 6, At Carlton Rookery, near 
Saxmundham, aged 22, Edgar Cobbold, 
esq. B.A., of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, third son of R. K. Cobbold, esq. 

Surrey.—Jan. 8. Aged 60, Miss 
Maria Postan, late of Wimbledon. 

Jan. 14. At Wimbledon, aged 82, 
Mary, relict of E. Oliphant, esq. of Con- 
die, Perthshire, and eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Sir William Stirling, Bart., of 
Ardock, in the same county. 

At Richmond, Frances, relict of Philip 
Combauld, esq. late of Henbury Hill, 
Glouc. 

Jan. 16. At Richmond, aged 94, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Thomas Hand, esq. late 
of the Court of Chancery. 

Jan. 20, At Albury, in his 25th year, 
the Hon. Henry Estcourt Addington, 
eldest son of Lord Sidmouth. He was 
labouring under insanity from fever caught 
during military services at Corfu, and 
committed suicide by suspending himself 
to his bedstead. 

Sussrex.—Novr. 18. At Brighton, aged 


.77, Mary, relict of Thomas Bensley, esq. 


of Clapham Rise, the eminent printer, of 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 


Jan. 4. At Bognor, aged 71, Andrew 
Moffatt Mills, esq. 
Jun. 7. AtSt, Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 


63, Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Samuel 
Cooke, of Beckley, Oxon, and Rector of 
Little Bookham, Surrey. 

Jan. 8. At Brighton, aged 65, Henry 
Oddy, esq. late of Islington. 

Jan. 12. Aged 49, John Williams, 
esq. of Dorset Gardens, Brighton. 

Jan. 16. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
80, Alicia, relict of Humphry Butler, 
esq. 

Ke Chichester, Sarah, relict of John 
William Wilkinson, esq. of Portsmouth. 

In Brighton, Ann-Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Jacob Whitbread esq. of Loud- 
ham Hall, Suffolk. 
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Jan, 21. At Hurstpierpoint, Thomas- 
Horne Janson, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Brighton, aged 61, George 
Thackrah, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Hastings, John Edmonds, 
esq. late of Conduit-st. 

At Brighton, Hannah, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Roberts, of Barnwell, 
Northamptonshire. 

Jan. 28. At Hastings, aged 30, Su- 
sanna-Henrietta, youngest dau. of Copley 
Fielding, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Lewes, aged 32, Mary-Ann, 
wife of Henry Moon, M.D. 

Feb, 2. At Sompting Vicarage, aged 
70, Anne, relict of James Hockett Fry, of 
Tunbridge Wells, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 12, Mary-Anne Helen, 
dau. of Mark Pringle, esq. of Oakendean. 

Feb. 7. At Hastings, aged 24, Martha- 
Anne, wife of William Blackman Young, 
esq., and eldest dau. of John Whithead, 
esq. of West Barming, Kent. 

Warwicx.—Lately. At Edgbaston, 
aged 69, J. W. Crompton, esq. 

Feb. 2. At Leamington, Jane, wife of 
John Augustus Sullivan, of Richings Park, 
Bucks, esq. and Provost Marshal-General 
of Jamaica. She was youngest dau. of 
the late Admiral Sir Charles Tyler, 
G.C.B. 

Wints.-—Jan. 16. Aged 55, the wife of 
Thomas Bowers, esq. of Westdean. 

Jan.18, At Swindon, Henry-Mellveene 
Cooper, jun. esq. artist, of London. 

Jan, 28. At Warminster, aged 44, 
Martha, wife of John Slatter, esq. Pay- 
master R.N. 

At Seagry House, aged 22, Harriet- 
Avarina, wife of Walter Long, jun. esq. 
of Rood Ashton, and only child of the late 
John Owen Herbert, esq. of Dolforgan, 
Montgomeryshire. Her remains were in- 
terred at the New Church at West Ash- 
ton, at the eonsecration of which she was 
present a few months ago. 

Lately. . At Chippenham, William, son 
of Richard Mortimore, esq. 

vb. 7. At Salisbury, aged 92, Sarah, 
relict of the Rev. Peter Bellinger Brodie, 
Rector of Winterslow. She was the 
dau. of Benj. Collins, esq. of Milford 
(formerly an eminent bookseller at Salis- 
bury), and sister to Lady Staunton, wife 
of the late Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
She was married in 1775, and left a widow 
in 1804, having had issue four sons: 1. 
Peter Bellinger Brodie, esq. the celebrated 
conveyancer ; 2. Wm. Bird Brodie, esq. 
late M.P. for Salisbury ; 3. Sir Benj, 
Collins Brodie, Bart. the very eminent 
surgeon; and 4, Charles George Brodie, 
esq. of Salisbury ; through whom she 
leaves a numerous posterity. 

WorcesTER.—Jan. 16, At Kemsey, 
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Maria-Caroline, eldest dau. of the late 
Macartney Moore, esq. Bergal Civil Serv. 

Jan. 29. At Rhyd, Frances, third dau. 
of Sir Anthony Lechmere, Bart. 

Lately. At Worcester, aged 68, Joseph 
Tindall Pitt, esq, 

Yorx.—Jan. 11. Aged 78, Jane-White, 
relict of the Rev. Joseph Wade, formerly 
Curate of Bridlington. 

Jan. 13. Aged 85, Joseph Agar, esq. 
of York, father-in-law to Mr. Locking, 
Secretary to the Hull and Selby Railway 
Company. He was admitted a freeman of 
that city in 1783, and was, it appears, the 
oldest on the list. He filled the office of 
Sheriff in 1312, and continued a member 
of the corporation up to the passing of 
the Municipal Reform Bill. 

Jan. 17. At Fulford Grange, near 
York, aged 64, Charles Harris, esq. late 
of Bradford. 

Jan. 21. Aged 73, John Waterhouse, 
esq. of Wellhead, Halifax. 

Jan. 24. Aged 104, Sarah Barker, of 
North Cave. She retained all her facul- 
ties to the last. 

Lately. At Clifton, near York, aged 
70, Rachel-Mary-Ann, relict of Gen. 
Salmond, late Military Secretary at the 
India House. 

Feb. 7. At Hallgate, Doncaster, Fanny, 
wife of Dr. Fenton, of that place. 

Feb. 10. At Sutton, aged 34, Eliza- 
Ann, wife of the Rev. Nicholas Walton, 
incumbent of that place. 

Wates.—Jan. 16. At Penpont, aged 
G4, Penry Williams, esq. Lord Lieutenant 
of the co. Brecon. 

Jun. 18. Aged 52, Laura-Anne, wife of 
the Rev. John Hughes, Vicar of Llanba- 
darn Fawr,and Incumbent of St. Michael’s, 
Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire. 

Jan. 23. At Mold, Flintshire, Anne, 
wife of Hugh Roberts, esq. 

At Merthyr, aged 106, Ann Rees, 
spinster 

Lately. Aged 106, Susannah, relict of 
Mr. John Evans, formerly of Waungaled, 
in the parish of Abergwilly, Carmarthen- 
shire. Her body was followed to the 
grave by her son, whose age is 82. 

Feb. 4, At Gilston rectory, aged 75, 
George Moody, esq. 

At Llandough Castle, Glamorganshire, 
Mary-Charlotte, relict of the Rev. John 
Thomas Casberd, D.C.L. Vicar of Pen- 
mark and Canon of Llandaff and of Wells, 
and eldest and sole surviving dau of the 
late Robert Jones, esq. of Fonmon Castle, 
Glamorganshire. . 

ScorLanp. — At Springfield House, 
Forres, N.B. aged 66, John Stuart, esq. 
late of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Jan. 19. At Aberdeen, aged 23, Helen- 
Maria, wife of the Rev. Charles Wagstaff. - 
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Jan. 27. At Edinburgh, aged 72, Lady 
Christian Douglas, only surviving sister of 
the Marquess of Queensberry. 

IrELAND.—Dec. 8. At Dublin, aged 
71, William Allman, M.D. late Professor 
of Botany in Trinity college, so appointed 
in 1809. 

Jan. 17. At Dublin, Capt. George 
Stewart, formerly of the 60th Rifles. 

Jan, 23. At Dublin, aged 77, Frances, 
relict of Robert O’Hara, esq. late of Ra- 
heen, Galway. 

Jan. 24. At Cumber, near Dyan, aged 
113, Geo. M‘Cleary, the oldest Orange- 
man in Ireland. 

Jan. 20. At Temple House, Sligo, 
Jane-Anne, wife of Alex. Perceval, esq. 

Feb. 6. In Dublin Castle, aged 5, 
Emily D’Anyers, only dau. of Capt. 
Frederick Willis. 

IstE or MAn.—Lalely. At Douglas, 
Isle of Man, Louisa, wife of G. M. Tarle- 
ton, esq. youngest dau. of the late G. Best, 
esq. of Chilston Park, Kent. 

Jersey.—Jan. 3. At Jersey, aged 58, 
Agnes, relict of the Rev. Robert Jones, 
D.D. late of Bedfont. 

Jan.4. At St. Helier’s, Mary-Eliza- 
beth, wife of Capt. James Keating, eldest 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. J. Keating, K.C.B. 

GuErRnsey.—Dec.5. Aged 33, Com- 
mander William White, R.N. (a. 1831.) 
He was a Lieutenant of 1794. 

Dec. 19. At Guernsey, aged 14, Katha- 
rine-Jane, dau. of the Rev. Heary Curtis 
Cherry, Rector of Burghfield, Berks. 

Jan.6. Anne, wife of Major Rynd, of 
Bellevue House. 

Jan. 21. At Fort George, Edward L. 
Pretyman, esq. 40th Reg. 

East Inpies.—May 24. At Ellich- 
poor, aged 23, Charlotte, wife of Capt. 
W. B. McCally, 41st Madras N. Inf. 

June 15. At Alleppy, aged 47, R. 
McCally, esq. second judge of Travancore, 
Zillah-court of Alleppy. 

June 22. At Calcutta, aged 55, Miss 
Baillie, eldest dau. of the late Major W. 
Baillie, of the Engineers. 

June 26. At the General Hospital, 
Calcutta, aged 34, Capt. W. Scott Carnegy. 

June 29. At Calcutta, aged 34, J.C. 
Howe, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Delhi, in his 25th year, 
Lieut. James Evans, 67th Regt. son of 
Capt. James Evans, of the W. I. Docks. 

Oct. 15. At the residence of his bro- 
ther, Chowringhee, aged 48, Christopher 
Waller, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Candy, Ceylon, aged 24, 
First Lieut. Anthony Deane, of the Ceylon 
Rifles, only son of Capt. Deane, of Har- 
wich. 

Nov. 12. At Calcutta, aged 22, Wil- 
liam Carnsew, esq. third officer of the ship 
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Robert Small, H.E.I.C.S. fourth son of 
Thomas Carnsew, esq. of Flexbury, near 
Bude, Cornwall. 

Nov. 17. At Agra, aged 34, Capt. 
Robert Walker, late of the Bengal Art. 
youngest son of the late Wm. Walker, esq. 
of Brunswick-sq. and the Inner Temple. 

Dec. 13. At Umballah, aged 23, in 
consequence of a fall from his horse, John 
Fortescue Brickdale, Lieut. and Adjutant 
H. M. 6lst regt. youngest son of John 
F. Brickdale, esq. of Newland, Glouc. 

West Inpies.—Nov. 25. At Berbice, 
Lieut. Walter Scott Hughes, Royal Art. 
son of John Hughes, esq. of Donnington 
Priory, Berks. 

Lately. In Spanish Town, Jamaica, a 
black man, namedJohn Crawford Ricketts, 
at the extraordinary age of 142 years. He 
was in good health until within about a 
fortnight of his death. He formerly be- 
longed to, and was coachman of, Mr. G. 
C. Ricketts, Attorney-General of theisland. 

ABRoav. — dug. 20. At Nisqually, 
Oregon Territory, C. N. Frampton, esq. 
pay-master and purser of H. M. steam. 
sloop Cormorant. 

Aug. 27. Drowned by the swamping 
of acanoe in Australia, Edmund Crisp, esq. 
son of Edwards Crisp, esq. of Gedgrave 
Hall, Suffolk. 

Sept.9. At Kandy, James Laing, esq. 
the postmaster of that town. He was a 
native of Edinburgh, and was the youngest 
son of Mr. William Laing, formerly book- 
seller in that city. (See Gent. Mag. for 
Sept. 1632.) He was originally intended 
for the Church, but his inclinations having 
led him to pursue his father’s business, he 
and his partner, in 1831, became succes- 
sors to the well-known firm of Manners 
and Miller. The state of his health at 
length induced him to relinquish business, 
and after spending a winter in Malta, on 
finding a further change necessary, he pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon in 1842. After a re- 
sidence of three years at Colombo, where 
he conducted the ‘ Ceylon Herald,’ and 
commenced a new monthly paper, as the 
“Overland Mail,’’ he finally settled at 
Kandy (in the neighbourhood of which he 
had acquired a coffee plantation), and was 
appointed in January 1846 Deputy Post- 
master General of the Central Province 
and Distributor of Stamps, but was there 
suddenly cut off by cholera in the prime 
of life, while his friends were anticipating 
for him the prospect of a much more 
lengthened and honourable career. 

Sept. 14. At Ningpo, China, Robert 


Thom, esq. her Majesty’s Consul at that 
ort. 
Dec. 20. At Archangel, aged 67, Do- 
rothea-Elizabeth, wife of George Shergold, 
esq. formerly of Sunbury, Middlesex. 
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At Copenhagen, aged 22, Fanny-Eliza- Jan. &. Aged 55, Henry Savell Davy, 
beth, wife of George Carstenson, esq. and of Vienna, eldest son of the late Thomas 
eldest dau. of Comm. J. R. R. Webb, Davy, esq. of Gould-sq. 

R.N. Jan. 32. At Boulogne, Frederick Bur- 

Dec. 21. At Cairo, very suddenly ton, esq. of the Chateau de Wailly, near 
(from congestion of the brain and lungs, Montrenil-sur-Mer. 
when running home to his hotel during a Jan. 13. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
shower of rain), within nine days of at- 36, Emily-Anna, wife of Percival Bedwell, 
taining his majority, LordBernard Howard, esq. of the Chancery Registrars’ Office. 
third and youngest son of the Duke of Jan. 15. At Dinan, in France, aged 
Norfolk. His Lordship had been travel- 51, Robert Lewer, esq. Paymaster and 
ling in Greece and other parts of the East Purser of Her Majesty’s Navy, after 
for,a considerable time. He was endowed thirty-eight years’ servitude, being in the 
with gifts, both of body and mind, well Druid at the defence of Cadiz and Tariffe, 
calculated to adorn his exalted rank, and in 1811 and 12; in the Minden, at the 
was beloved by all who knew him. A_ battle of Algiers; and in the Gorgon 
funeral service was performed by the Ca- steam frigate in all the active operations 
tholic bishop of Cairo, at which the Hon. on the coast of Syria, including the taking 
Capt. Murray, R.N. attended as chief of Sidon and St. Jean D’ Acre. 
mourner, in the place of his brother the At Rome, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Percy 
Consul-General, who was confined by Evans Freke, of the Grenadier Guards, 
illness ; but his Lordship’s body is on its next brother to Lord Carbery. 
way to England, to be deposited with his Jan. 21. At Brussels, Alexander Levi 
ancestors at Arundel. Newton, esq. 

Jan. 1. At the Chateau de Plessis, Jan. 27. At Brussels, Miss Saunders, 
near Lorient, Henry John Brownrigg, esq. of Mornington-crescent, Regent’s Park. 


of Dublin. Lately. At Zigmaringen, aged 52, the 
Jan. 7. At Gibraltar, aged 52, Alex- reigning Princess of Hohenzollern-Zigma- 
ander Shea, esq. ringen, Antoinette, niece of Murat. 
TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham, and the Sub-Districts of 
Hampstead, Plumstead and Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Eltham, and Sydenham, 
which sub-districts were added to the Returns issued by the Registrar-General 
for the first time on Jan. 1, 1847.) 


Deatus Recisrerep from Jan. 30, to Fes. 20, 1847 (4 weeks). 
; Under 15...... ..1769 
Fontes sai7 | 4886 15 to 60....... +1580 (yor 
60 and upwards = 1306 


Age not specified H 
Births for the above period .... 0+... e000 cece ee se ee D004 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Fes. 19, 1847. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
“di & ibm &Ii ee din @. 1 a &, 
7l 7 {51 10 [32 8 |56 8 [5311 | 5611 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Fes. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 16s. to 4/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 4. Os. to 6/. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 20. 


Hay, 2/. 5s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 12. 10s. to 12, 14s.— Clover, 37. 5s. to 4/. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Fes. 22. To sink the Offal—perstone of Slbs. 
Bee... .ccecseceseseeeeeeee8e 10d, to 4s. 2d.) Head of Cattle at Market, Fern. 22. 
Mutton.......+. sesseseredse 6d. to 5s. Od. Beasts............. 3237 Calves Sl 
[aa Ue SheepandLambs 16,970 Pigs 290 
Porke.ccccccccerccsessse-d8. Sd. to 4s. 10d. 


COAL MARKET, Fes. 19. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 23s. Od.perton, Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 52s. Od. 
CANDLES, 0s, Od. per doz. Moulds, Os. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From ed 26, to February 24, 1847, both inclusive. 


Fabrenheit’s ‘Therm. 
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at f 24 . eo l/—* bf . 
d\v5lgj/3e ¢ isglszl a (Ss) 2 | 
EISE|/ 8 isu 8g j>SISE| 8 IS! & 
S sg v \ez s Weather. As os Zz \oZ) g Weather. 
@ = |} x ie ot 
det.) * | * |? im. pts. |'Feb.| ° | ° | © jin. pts. | 
26 | 43 | 49 | 46 29, 43 (cl. fr.rain || 10 | 30 | 35 | 30 |29, 49 (cloudy 
27; 46) 49) 49 | , 39 | fair, rain 11 | 31 | 56! 28 | , 86. snow, cloudy 
28} 46/45/40 ,11 do. fr. foggy | 12 | 26 3l | 28) , 83 fair, cl. foggy 
29 | 43 | 45 | 35 29 | do. do. do 13 | 26 | 82 | 29 |30, O1 cl. fair do. 
> ae | = ’ Ht bss . | ped | er auy > 
30 | 35 | 38 36, , 50 foggy, fr.rn.' 14 | 38 | 45 | 46 (29, 54 constant rn. 
31 | 35 | 40 | 33), GI fair, cloudy || 15 | 46 | 52) 41) , 39 ‘rain, cloudy 
F.1) 33 | 37 | 35), 66! 'fogey, do. | 16/43) 46 45; , 77 ‘cloudy, rain 
2) 35 | 387/33 , 77 ‘cl. fair, snow) 17 | 45 | 52 | 52! , 89 fair, do. 
3| 34) 37 | 34, 88 /fair, sn. rain | 18.) S51 | 52) 48} , 90 ‘cl. fair, rain 
4 | 34 | 38 | 3 30, 11 lh-sese fair || 19 | 45 | 48 | 40 /30, 06 fair, cloudy 
5| 35) 41) 41, 08 |'cloudy | 20); 4%) SL) 4h] -, 25 ‘do. do. 
6 45 5l 39 29, 57 | do. fair, rain!) 21 | 44 | 50) 47), 26 ido. do. rain 
7 | 35) 37 | 26, 53 | rn. sn. foggy || 22 | 45 | 47) 47, 29 cloudy 
8 | 28 31 | 26 , 56 | constant sn, || 23 | 42 | 43 | 36| , 28 | fair, cloudy 
9/24) 28| 26 , 39 | cloudy 24 | 35 | 37 | 33 | , 21 do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Bia list. ter le) clean a 
s\d ¢ule.i2/ elgg 2 | 
3/2 Og \|>s 9 \F2|. Sass 3 Ex. Bills, 
ws |ne |e (SS sissies £1000. 

:'4 2828 | SO|/ BRE cloner w| 
g% 28/88/27 ase = 
282043 913 | 913 | 934; 92 | 91 aa 4 8pm. 
29205 , 918} 914 | 933! 1015pm. 4 9pm. 
30205 914 | 91g | 93g, 93 | ———249 |10pm. | 5 8pm. 
1205 | 918 | 914 | 933] 93 31250 | 10 pm. . 4 8 pm. 
2204 914] 91 | 93 | 9§ 892! 250 149 pm. 3 Gpm. 
3204 914 | 912 | 933) 93 one |) GCS pm. 
4.203% 912] 914 | 933| 9§ |—— j251 | — 4 6pm. 
5203 914] 9124 933) 9% | 903 LatatGE eipitnonnssds| fF ftp, 
6204 91% | 91 | 932) 93 |———— ees | me 
ei— 91° | 902 | 923|— —— —— ——_ 5 nt 
9204 | 902 | 90% | 92% 251. 9 Gpm. 
10204 905 | 903 | 92g|-—| 89Z 1008251 G 9pm. 
112033 91 90% | 924 10 pm. 6 9pm. 
12204 903 90} | 924 | 1314pm.) 5 8 pm. 
132034 91 905 | 923, |__| 14 pm. | 5 8 pm, 

} 91} n° | 93 |——_—— }813pm.. 6 9pm. 
16— 912 | 90% | 925: | 89$——!2493} Bl4pm. 1 4 pm. 
17.204 '° 912 | 91 |.93 oma) late seeen ‘10 Spm. 1 Spm. 

. o11 91h | 9: } (9? . 

ge A eae ee 
204), Oly 3 | 933-— 303; 510pm. 5 1 pm. 
20 2043; 918 | 902 | 93 |\——|——|——|251 110 Spm. 5 lpm. 
22204 | 913 | 902 | 93 (——|\—'—|250 | 510pm. 2 11pm. 
23 2933) O14 90% | 93 |_| 10 14pm, 
242033 913 | 91 | 923 —!—-'251 110 Spm.| 9 13 ym. 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Ange! Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, 
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